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PREFACE 



TN General King's " Introduction," the reader steps behind 
■*■ the scenes of warfare, wliere the machinery is found to be 
very different from the popular notion. It is soon plain that 
the most brilliant and jjrofound calculations of strategy- will 
amount to little unless there are leaders in the field with the 
faculty for gathering news and other military information 
against obstacles which might dunifound the ablest newspaper 
editor — coupled with the ability to distribute supplies and trans- 
port men on a scale more immense than the grandest engineer- 
ing construction operations of the twentieth century. These 
two practical functions of the general are properly treated in 
one volume under the heads of " Secret Service " and " Sol- 
dier I<ife." 

The obtaining of military information through scouts and 
spies is of little use unless there are available the clothing, food, 
and transportation whereby soldiers are made " fit." An un- 
<lerstanding of tliese problems uncovers the human realities 
behind military phrases otherwise burdensome. How the 
grandest moves on the campaign chess-board can be thwarted 
by the blunder of a credulous scout, or the mud from a few 
days' rain, is made clear in General Khig's preface and the 
pages that follow. 
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THE STATES AND THEIR QUOTAS 

As Illustil&ted and Described in This Volume 

The index below refers the reader to pages of this volume 
upon which appear photographs showing representatives of 
every State engaged on either side in the Civil War, with some 
account of the volunteers in '61 : 



Union faga 

CalifoniiH 102 

Coiinwticut 62 

])i;lawa|-c 102 

Illinois 858,269 

Indiana 197,281,299 

Iowa 251 

Kansas 102 

Altiine 69 

Mfissaohusetts 68, 100, 101, 

183 

Michigan 71, 73, 76, 77, 

256 

Miiniosota 79 

Mij^siniH 102 

NfwIIainpahirt:. . .102 

Now Jui-sey 85 

Now Vork 67, 69, 87, 89, 

91, 98, 96, 97, 
99, 179, 181, 
183, 200, 203, 
229, 233, 2(3, 
257, 258, 259, 
293 

Ohio 249 

PcnnRvKania 189, 224, 226 



Union pope* 

Rhode Island 60,61 

West Vii^nia 102 

Wisconsin 248 

Vennont 64,66 

U.S. RegularH....2«2,228 

Confederate 

Alabama 161 

Arkansas 103 

Florida 108, 106, 106, 

107, 166, 167, 

159 

Gcoi^a 139, 141, 146 

Kentucky 108 

Louisiana 119, 121, 125, 

127, 143, 169 

Maryland 108 

MistiiHsippi 149, 151 

North Carolina. . . . 103 

South Carolina... .116, 117, 131, 

147, 163, 163, 

167, 813 

Tenncs.see 103, 171 

Texan 129 

Virginia 109, 111, 113 



The matter above referred to appears in this volume merely 
as iUustrating the respective chapters. It is entirely independ- 
ent of the extensive charts, tables, and statistics covering State 
activities, as well as those of the armies, corps, famous brigades 
and regiments, which will be found in the volume devoted to 
I)iography, 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE TWO PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 
OF THE GENERAL 



.AN OFFICRR OF THP. rRDKBAL aiGNAL CORPH 




jcnii^T^ iTi', i-Eijie-i cr •t'nLvt t* 




It l* quiU; u.sUiiiiNliinf; to discover thut the immnnsc collection of ptiofojtriiph!* rcflcrtiiif; llir "soldier life" 
of 1801-65 so intimately and vividly Imd it-t riw in secret -sen'ire work. It in lilerully true, however, that 
AWamlcr (inr<liK-r's privilcfies of jiliatoKriiphinR at hi'«dqHHrfer,i nnd within the Federal lineH. «t u thoiiMind 
historic spots iiml inoiiieiiti. rcMiltcd entirely from the desin-nf tlie uiilhoriiics lo insure lhe.*lrictfst secrecy 
for their movements. Obviously, any (■oninmnder was pretty much at the mercy of the iiidividiiid who 
copied the initpK. ehart!<, nnd the Hke for his secret ser^'icc. Tliriintth un untrustworthy or careless employee 
tlie most Kealously guarded secwts of n)nteini>Iiiti-d destinations or ronte?* nuHht rciieh Ihe iidvrrsiiry. The 
work of prepuring theine maps, therefore, was confided (o Alexander Gardner, the brilliant ScotohmRn 




PIIOTOGItVPnER 
AND SOLDIER. I86«, 
AS THE ARMIES PAUSED 
AFTER McCLELLAN'S ATTEMI'T ON lUCHMOND 



B, w". •»>■' xia D*. 



brought U> AmcricH iind instructed in the photographic art hy Rrady himself. ITc proved so trustworthy 
thiit he was pemiilled in his spare time to indulge hi» hobby of photoprapliing the soldiers OirnMrlvcii — 
a useless liobhy it seemed tlieii, since tliere was no way of reprtMiiieing tlie pictures direct on tlie printed 
page. Biit Gardner, first and hist an artist, worked so patiently and indcfal igiibly tlial. iH-fore tlie cam- 
paign was over, be bad secured tbousauds of outdoor views wbioJi, wltJi Uie many that Brady took in '61 
und pari of '62, aiui later in the path of GrunCn final campaign from the Wilderness to Riobiuond, form 
Uie niielcus of the <»Ilection presented herewith. Needless to say, Gardner <liil not break faith with his 
employera or pass any of these photugraptis to Southern sympatbi*er.s, or tlirough the Confederate lines. 




MATTHEW B. BIL\DY UNDER FIIIE IN THE WORKS HEKORK I'KTKHSm'RG 

Shells wen- (iyinK iiliovi- tin- t'lit ri'iiirlmH'iit-" iM'forc IVtrr^liiirfj itl Mic liiiir Ihc plKiloKTHph alM>vc was taken 
— June H. 180+ Imt so inured to this war-music have the veterans l>eei:>me that otdy one i»r two of tlirin 
to tiie right arc Kqiiutting nr lying down. The eahnnes* h shared oven hy Kriidy, Ihv iiuiniiiitjibh' little 
phutiijirupher. He :«taud!i (at t)ii- h'fl of the right-tmiid sodioii nixive) quietly K^^'^S from beneath the 
tirim of his straw hat — conspicuous anion}; the dark forage caps and felts of the soldiers — -in the same direc- 
tion in uhich tlic officer ia peering so eagerly through his field -^Ih!(:<. Itriuly iippeurs twice hkiiid iti the 
( Br».ly 1 _^ ^ 





TIIUEE OF THE "BIUDV PHOTOOiUPHS TAKEN LN GRANT'S LAST CAMP.UGX 

two lower plioloKniphs of lh« itniiM; looality and time. "I knew Mr. IJraily iliiring Ihnt time," writt-s 
William A. Pinkcrton, the son of Allan Piiikerton, wlio wfis iti cliargo of the socrol-scrvicc department 
throughout the war. "but lind no inltiimle aciiuftintoiipe.'Jiip with )iim. \\f beiriR a iiiiiii and I In-ing a boy, 
but I rrctJK-s'l his fini- utiil biiilil as vividly to-day as. I did thou: a slim build, a man, I should judge, »lK>ut 
five f«et seven inches tall, dark complexion, dark moustache, and dark hair inetined to curl; wore glasses, 

was quiek and ner^'oiis. You can verify by inc tliul I saw a number of these negatives made myself." 

Hi-.Ktvi 
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MILITARY INFORMATION AND SUPPLY 

Bv Chables Krao 
Brigadier-Generalt United States Volunteers 

ONE of the gravest difficulties with which the Union gen- 
erals had to contend throughout the war was that of 
obtaining reliable information as to the strength and position 
of the foe. Except for Lee's two invasions, Bragg's advance 
into Kentucky, and an occasional minor essay, such as Mor- 
gan's raids in Indiana, Kentucky, and Ohio, and Early's dash 
at Washington, in 1861, the seat of war was on Southern 
ground, where the populace was hostile, and the only inhab- 
itants, as a rule, who would furnish information were deserters 
or else the so-called " intelligent contrabands," whose reports 
were in many cases utterly unreliable. 

Renegade or " refugee " natives many a time came into 
the Northern lines cocked, primed, and paid to tell fabulous 
tales of the numl)ers and movements of the Southern armies, 
all to the end that the Union leaders were often utterly misled 
and lyewildered. It may have been the fact that they were 
fooled once too often that made some of these generals so skep- 
tical they would not believe their own officers, eye-witnesses 
to the presence of the foe in force, as when Jackson circled 
Pope and dashed upon his communications at Manassas; when 
Longstreet loomed up against his left at Second BuU Run, 
and when Jackson again circled Hooker and Howard and 
crushed the exposed right flank at Chancellorsville. Be that 
as it may, there is no doubt that from the very dawn of the 
war until its lurid and dramatic close, the Southern leaders 
had infinitely the advantage in the matter of information. 

The Southern ])eopIe Mere pnietieully united, devoted to 
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SCOL1S AND GUIDES OF niE AHMV OF THK l-OTOMAC. 186« 



I Tht KnuU anil guides olthcr Army of tlip PolomKC wm'tttUduij lo tixv ss-irl-wrvicp diTmrtuii-Ht ooniJurtttl liy MajorA.Pinkprton. 

I It «» nuiiv than difficull tor tbr t'nion gcnrmla tii ohtnin rclintilc infiirmulliiii m to the ■lrciif[th nnd position or the oiem.v. The 

SoiitiiiTn p«iplp wrw pmcliciill)' uiiilul. dcvoti.il to Itii-ircau^i-auilull Ihnt it compriapd. Tln-'only iiili«l)itiuit>, Hs a nili.', wlin vvdiiM 

Ifumitli iuFoniuliLia wptc dactlcw or rlii- tlir puf-piilliil "inlrlliKeut cimlriiljMiiiU." wlinsr n'|HiPl» wrir in iniuiy ni»r» uIIitIj" iinlnwl- 
vorthy. TliCTrJow It iMiTainv anxtaay for ihpsc nirn of indotnitalilp roumgr to hmve the halter in oriler lo obtain iiifonunticm. 
t>urui)( the rMiupni^i at lh<- urmy in frmit iif FVr<Jitrii'l(«l)Urj;. tlicy pruvi^] of iliciiU'illalili* vvliit'. Rfu-li mail waa pnivliii.il vritli a pax* 
fri>ni tlie ixiiiiiiiuiiliiiK icerirriil. wrillcii Hitli a chemieul |tn>|>nmti<in that Im'anie visible only n-hen ei]Mijipil to solnr ruyi. On the back 
waa praejied kmw unimptirtant mrninrAiiila. lu ilmvivif tlic nilvi.-narit's. iliuuld the mduI (all into tlirir lianili. If <«pli]rr<i. he couM 
drop thn pu|Hfr. appareully by nocident. olthoiit ejieilini; suspieion: and if siien's.ifiil in his exprdiliun. the pass, after a moment's 
^^•xpoaure to thi- heal. fnahl«J thi- IjfJUrr li> rc-eutet hiii owu liiiwi aud prowwl willtoul delay to litatlciiiartcr*. Thf mmuU gi'nerally 
^^mused as (oragcn within their own lines, always comung in with vegetables, poultry, and the like, to ptvavrw their innjgnilo 
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their cause and all that it comprised. The North was filled 
with spies, special correspondents, paid agents, Southern 
sympathizers by the score, " copperheads " innumerable, and 
among the border States and in Louisiana and Mississippi, 
whitlier Union armies had penetrated in force, the blue lines 
enclosed hundreds of homesteads of Southern families whose 
men were with their regiments in Virginia or Tennessee, leav- 
ing the women and the faithful blacks, the household servants, 
to liH)k after what was left of their once fertile and productive 
fiel<Is and the hospitable old mansions of their forefathers......!. 

It followed that the South often knew pretty much every- 
thing worth knowing of the disposition and preparations of the 
Union forces — often, indeed, of their carefully guarded plans. 
It followed that, on the other hand, the Northern generaltf^had 
as often to guess at the opposing conditions, since so very much 
of the information paid for proved utterly worthless. 

"With an overwhelming force at his back, well organized 
and etjuipped, better disciplined than were the Southern troops 
liitc in 1861, and their ecjual at least in experience, McClellan's 
splendid divisions, fully one hundred and forty thousand strong, 
were held up in front of Washington by not more than forty- 
seven thousand Confederates, all because agents induced the 
overcautious commander to believe he was confronted by fully 
t^vo Iiiuidred thousand men. Again, on the Peninsula, when 
McClellan could have smashed through to Richmond by sim- 
ple weight of numbers — such had been the casualties of battle 
in the Southern lines — the specter of Southern superiority in 
nimibers unnerved the young leader, and the story of thou- 
sands of Southern reenforcements drove-him to the change of 
base and the shelter of the gunboats on the James. A few 
weeks later and the same tactics told on Pope and his subor- 
dinates. " Old Jack " was at their heels or on their flanks, 
with sixty thousand men — "the flower-ofthe Southern in- 
fantry," said prisoners who had ridden, apparently acciden- 
tally, into the Federal lilies. 

l«ol 
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AT 

FORT FISIIKU 
NOUTII CAROUNA 



AT 
NASHVILLE 



AT 

CITY POINT 
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^^fn'^pcan liifUirj' aImxiihIk in tUiiHlriiticiiM of hU tluit is K'iciiliRi* iinil Hyxli'ninlip ha dtx'kuiirk in Ihc lo^^sli" (^ wurTurr — nil nxmk 
^^HCBubfe bMBUse ut tliclr tnlMlary rcuLils. But io the ('ivil War it wm nliuust impiMiiblo li> (.'iitc-ulnli.' willi niiy icrrut ilt'^crpc ut ci-Kuiiitj' 
^^b« moTrntciiL at a «lnglr n'jptiient fur mure thnii u ttmr milm, mui'L Ivm tlie movrmcntul a ciinilirwiia witgon-tnun. Thcvitj-uf the 
■ aTiiua U>' tlirougb (om of mud. throtijjh iwrtrnp, monm. luid titnglnl wildwrnxl, uml ovi-r tunds thnt n-oiilJ Minn imposiibk' Id u Kuropcan 
nnny. Fruin Uk motluUiliiB tu Ihc n-a. llic iiiinrliTitiuitfT's ntsicst roulr lay alone '^'^ ^rt-at npcn walrrwuyn, Tlic ii[>pf r ptiutugraph 
•botr* a qiuartrmuurtcr'i ncntry at Fori F|]ilwr« ^' C. on the Atlantio K^lioard. In tlin Inwrr <mt lu the left >tiinil» a tmtry giinnltiifc 
' quart«Tiiuut«r's rtom at Xuabvill«, T«iui.. on Uw CumberlunrJ. wliik- the vcntry <ui the right is nt City Point, Va., on the Jnmrj. 
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AKain. after Antifbini. what trctnciuloiis talcs of Soiith- 
L-rii strt-ngtli must liave hold McClellaii an entire month along 
the north hank of the Potomac, wliile Stuart, with less than 
two thoiisaiu] troopers, rode jauntily riiuiKl ahout him un- 
scathed. It M'a.s not imtil well alonjf in 1SIJ:1. when the Fed- 
erals began to wake uj) to the use of cavalry, that fairy talcs 
gave way to fr.ct.s, and Hooker and Meade could estimate the 
actual force to be encountered, so that hy the time Grant 
came to the Army of tlie Potomac in 18(i4. he well knew tliat 
whatsoever advantage I<ee might have in fighting on his own 
ground, and along interior lines, and with the most devoted 
and brilliantly led army at his hack, the Union legions far 
outnumbered him. Then, with Grant's grim, invincible deter- 
niinalion, there were no more footsteps backward. 

Yet even (irant had very much to eontend with in this 
very matter. Southern families abounded in Washington; 
SiMithcrn messengers of both sexes rode the Maryland lanes 
to Port Tobacco; Southern skiffs ferried Southern missives in 
the black hours of midnight under the very muzzles of the 
anchored giuis in the broad reaches of the Potomac; Virginia 
farm boys, or girls — born riders all— bore all manner of mes- 
sages from river to river and so to the Soutbeni lines south- 
east of Fredericksburg, and thus around to (iordonsville and 
the C'<infederale army. 

The Xortheni newspapers, under the inspiration of pro- 
fessional rivalry, kept the Southern cabinet remarkably well 
informed of evcrj'thing going mi within the I'nion lines, and 
not infrequently prepared the Confederate generals for the 
next move of the Union army. It was this that finally led 
the vehement Sherman to seek to eliminate the newspaper men 
from his military bailiwick, about as hopeless a task as the 
very M'orst assigned In Ilereules. (irant, with his accustomed 
stoicism, accepted their presence in Iiis army as something 
inseparable from American methods of warfare. a<lding to 
the problems and perplexities of the generals commanding. 
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THE 

PROCESS 
THAT TOOK 



GARDNER INTO 
JHE SECRET SERVICE 



AJesandor Gardner's ii»pfiiln«as to the secret service lay in the <-c»iiyii)^ uf luiips by tl>e raetJiods shown 
above — nml kt-rpin^ quiet hIkhiI it. A great admirer of Gardner's was yonnK Willinin A. Pinkerlon. son 
of Allan Piiikerton. tlieri heu<l of tli<- .si-erel serviw. Forty-seven yenrs later Mr. Piiikerlnii funiLihed for 
the PuoTOCiHAPiiic IIisTOHY soTOe remiitiM-enccs of Gardner's work: "It was during the winter of'Ol-'e* 
thill Giirdner t>ee)iine iittaehed to the Secret Service Corps, then under my father. I wiui then ft Iwty. riinj;- 
ing froni seventeen to twenty-*ine year* of iige, rliiring all of which time I wjli in intimate eontaet with 
Gardner, n.s he was at our headfjiiarters and was utili>!;ed by the Government for photographing tnap^ and 
otlier artielt'-s of that kind which were prepared by the srcrel .service. I havo cjiiite a numlvcr of his \Hewa 
which were made at that time." These negatives, more than a thoiisanil in number, are among the eolleetion 
so lung buried in obscurity liefore becoming represented in these volumes, Mr. Pinkerton ad(hi: " I used 
to (ravel around with (iardncr a k<kk1 deal whili- In- was taking these views and saw many of them made." 
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heralding their movements, as did the Virginia maids and 
DiatnMis, and impeding them, as did the Virginia mud. 

Other writers have described the " Intelligence Bureau " 
of the rank and file, by means of which the troops seemed well 
supplied with tidings of every Union move of consequence — 
tidings only too quickly carried by daring and devoted sons 
of the South, who courted instant death by accepting duty in 
the secret service, and lived the lonely life, and in many an 
instance died the lonely, unhallowed death of the spy. Men 
«h<» sought that calling must have had illimitable love for and 
faith in the cause for which they accepted the ignominy that, 
justly or unjustly, attaches to the name. Slen hke Major 
Andre and Nathan Hale had succeeded in throwing about 
their hapless fate the glamour of romance and martyrdom, 
but such halos seem to have hovered over the head of few, if any, 
who, ill either army during the hitter four years' war, were con- 
demned to die, by the felon's rope, the death of the spy. 

The Old Capitol Prison in Washington was long the abid- 
ing place of men and women confined by order of our " Iron 
Secretary " on well-founded suspicion of being connected with 
the Southern system, and in tlie camp of the Army of the 
Cumberland, two sons of the Confederacy, men with gentle 
blood in their veins and reckless daring in their hearts, were 
strijiped of the uniforms of officers of the Union cavalry, in 
which they had been mas(juerading for who can say what pur- 
pose, tried by court martial, and summarily executed. 

Secret service at best was a i)erilous and ill-requited duty. 
In spite of high pay it was held in low estimation, first on 
general principles, and later because it was soon suspected, and 
presently known, that many men most useful as purveyors of 
information had been shrewd enough to gain the confidence, 
accept the pay, and become the informants of both sides. Even 
Secretary Stanton was sometimes hoodwinked, as in the case 
of the " confidential adviser " he rceonnnended to Sheridan in 

the fall of 18(;-*. 
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In the early yt»is ul Lbi- wkt the 
•otrltrn wen- no nivitifli'il hy llic 
prculiw- looking u-ogun in wliich 
Bruly' ktpt lii* Inivclini; iJjirk-nK'ni 
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Itun bntlltfield; in IIip next nppran 
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I'olonfl 0. M. Poe'i engine cr-corp« 
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ktieu llmt Any phutogniphi vi-rr- hi-ing 
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pluilogmphy of lifly .vears before. 
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Sheridan had the bom soldier's contempt for such char- 
acters, and though setting the man to work, as suggested, he 
hud liini watched by soldier scouts who had been organized 
uixler Colonel Young of Rhode Island, and when later there 
was brought to him at midnight, in complete disguise, a young 
Southerner, dark, slender, handsome, soft-voiced, and fasd- 
nating in manner — a man who " had had a tiff with Mosby," 
they said, and now wished to be of service to the Union and 
act in concert with Stanton's earlier emissary, " Mr. Lomas 
of Slaryland," Sheridan's suspicions were redoubled. The 
newcomer gave the name of Renfrew — that under which the 
l*rince of Wales (Baron Renfrew) had visited the States in 
the summer of 1860 — and was an artist in the matter of 
make-up and disguise. Sheridan kept his own counsel, had 
the pair " shadowed," and speedily found they were sending 
far more information to the foe than they were bringing to 
him. Tliey were arrested and ordered to Fort Warren, but 
in most mysterious fashion they escaped at Baltimore. A few 
weeks later and Stanton found reason to believe that his friend 
Lomas was closely allied with the conspirators later hanged 
for the assassination of Abraham I^incoln, and then it dawned 
upon Sheridan that Renfrew was probably none other than 
John Wilkes Booth. 

At best, therefore, the information derived from such 
sources could never be relied upon, at least by Union generals, 
and Sheridan's scout system was probably the most successful 
of all those essayed during the war. It was also most daring 
and hazardous, for the men took their lives in their hands, 
and the chance of immediate and ignominious death when they 
donned, as they had to, the Confederate uniform and pene- 
trated the Confederate lines. There, if suspected and arrested, 
their fate was sealed. Yet it was one of these who successfully 
bore to General Grant, Sheridan's urgent " T wish you were 
here," when, on the 5th of April, 18(i5, the latter saw slipping 
awav the cliance of peiming Lee's harassed and jianting army 
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THK ARMY I'lKmHiRAI'UKK AHKAl) OF TIIK WRKCKJXG-TKAIN 



Whra t\ir ConfnlcratF cavnlry nutdv lifv a, buritm (or tlii* ITnllnl Sbitnt Mililnrj' Hiillruiul CciiiBlructitm Corps in tlw vicinity of Wash- 
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at Amelia Court House. The courier had to ride southward 
across a dozen miles of dubious country. It was nip and tuck 
whether " Yank " or " Reb " first laid hands on him, and when 
he finally reached the wearied leader, and, rousing to the occa- 
sion, (irant decided to ride at once through the darkness to 
Sheridan's side, and set fortli with only a little escort and 
the scout as guide, two staff-officers, thoroughly suspicious, 
.strap])ed the latter to his saddle, Hnked his horse with theirs, 
and cocked their revolvers at his back. That scout rode those 
long miles hack to Jetersville with these words occasionally 
nninnured into his ears, " At the first sight or soiuid of treach- 
ery, you die." Not until they readied Sheridan at midnight 
were they sure it was not a device of the desperate foe. Vol- 
nnics could be written of the secret service of the Union 
urniies— what it cost and what it was really worth — but the 
South, it is believed, could more than match every exploit. 

Serious as was this problem, there were others beyond 
that of the strategy of a campaign of even greater moment — 
problems the Union generals, especially in the West, were com- 
pelled to study and consider with the utmost care. Napoleon 
said, " An army crawls upon its belly." Soldiers to march 
unci fight their best must be well fed. (Jiven sound fotxl and 
slioc leather, and the average army can outdo one far al>ove 
the average, unfed and unshod. Kast and West, the armies 
of the Union suffered at the start at the hands of the con- 
tractors, because of " shoddy " coats and blankets and " paste- 
board " shoes, but in the matter of supplies the Army of the 
I*otomac had generally the advantage of the armies of the 
West — it was never far removed from its base. 

From the farms, granaries, mills, and manufactories of 
the Kastern and Middle States, in vast (guantities, bacon, flour, 
coffee, sugar, and hardtack for the inner man; blankets, cups, 
coats, shirts, socks, shoes, and trousers for bis outer self were 
ship])ed by cunal and river to the sea and thcTi floated up the 
Potomac to the great depots of A<|uiji and Washington, and 
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lOto-raKniving wa> imkiii>»M in lli<- <lii\i <•! INlit Id IKd.l. :inil il n'liiiiinril T.ir tli<- ix'xL i;[i'iirnilii>ii lo iiinki.' {iiuuiMi' lln' n'priiiliictinn 
bank furni uf Ihe mnn) valiiiilik jihologniiilu Ukcn by Mntlhcw B. Brmiy mid Alcxiindcr tiurdniT in (he North, ond GeiirjCf !>■ 
Cook, J- D. Ednmrdii, A. D. Ifylli.-. ai»I ullicrg In tin- Soiitli. Tlir public htul t« be <x>nt<~nt willi wm.l-ciitj*. «irirr«krh'tii-«and(lrttwmiri 
amieby tht corrmpondculs in ihc fidd. Onthiipiigenppeani A. H.Wnud, an nctivp slaff nrtiatin wiirnndpfai*.ti>r//arp*r'*U'<fWj(. 
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later In the wjir ii[j the Jaiitcs to City Point, llicnco by mule 
wajfoii or iiiilitiiry Taihvuy to the nelghhuriiig eamps. The 
entire anr.y ecmid always be freshly clothed and newly shod 
Ix-fore it set forth on a eanipaign, to the end that the wagon 
train lind little to carry hut food inii! ninninuition. 

The seasoned .soldier l)ore with liiin none of the wliitc tent- 
age that looked so pietui'e'tque among the green hills arotnid 
Washington, The little tnitc d'abrl of the Kreneh service, 
s|>ec<lily duhhed the " |)n|» tent " i)V our soldier linniorists. was 
alt he needed in the Held, and generally all he ha<l. So, too. 
%i'ith his kitchen and its appliances. The huge pots, pans, 
kettles, and eolfec-hoilers seen about the winter cantoinneiits 
were left I>eiiiiid when the arniv ttxtk the field, and " everv man 
his own cook " beeanic the nde. Kach man had speedily 
learned hnw to prepare his own eoffec in his own battered tin 
mug, season it with brown sugar, and swallow it hot. Kiich 
tiian knew the practical nse of a bayonet or ramrod as t>rea<l 
or bacon toaster. 11 wiis only in the matter of beans that eom- 
ninnity of cooking beeanie necessary, and the old plains-bred 
regulars could teach the vol luiteers—- ready pupils that they 
were — famous devices for reducing these stubborn but most 
sustaining jjellcts to digestible form. 'I'liere never was a lime 
when the Kustern army, after the fii-sl few months, was not 
well fwl and wannly. if clumsily, clothed. 

Hut in the Wvsi it was far different, far more dif!inilt. 
Almost from the stm't the armies of the Ohio, the Cumberland, 
the Temiessee, and llie forces heyorul the Mississippi, setting 
forth from such bases as Louisville, Cairo, and St, I.ouis, 
pushed far southward througli Iioslile territory, spitniing behind 
them, spiderlike, a thin thread of steel, along «'hieh, box by 
box, car by car, were to roll to them the vast quantities of sup- 
plies without whi{'li no army can exist. The Tuen of (irant 
and liuell. trudging on to Sliiloh, had the Tennessee for a 
barge and steamboat route, and so fared well upon tlu-lr 
hostile mission; hut the men who later marched M'ith "Old 
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t WHa importBDl for tlic people ut home to rerrhi- 
r** of Ibr it'iiilnt Ihnl their (■ntliiiiiiiinii might he 
pt hi^ mil] Ibi^ir piirtci wide i)|>rii; Ijul it wa> 
I (IniiniUr thni ihi- >iilLii<-r boya Khoulil rni'ivo 
nxrttt. WhclhiT in swuitip. muraH, or ou ii 
«libun-l»p. tliP mm in ruiup riialxil In tsoA 
• iicw!ip«pm. Biiil ifkninl lu kiiow wliat wii<i 
IDA "" ■' lionip. They wmitctl to knoiv wlmL 
people t!iDUght of tlipni, liotf tlwy wtre 
riliinK tti« liliialion uf llic nrmini. what t.hi'y 
I o( tlxnr batUn. aQcl «cr<' vonidims miil'Ti of 
ml cvi-ry '■Sam uf publicHliuii", 'awy^tlwwt »s 
u Mconpapen. In ISCi, thir piul'i>fficc nl 
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n leadinR insliliition. TIlOllNAIult i.i( li'tti^fS pJU»v<l 
throuKh it cvcrj- wwk. nti'l «o tyitrninticnily wn* 
tills <ii-|)iir(iiiciit (1)1 1 it Del 111 iiudiT Ilic MiprrvinLon 
ut Amiy I'D&IiiiiuitPr Willium 1(. llnslrtl. with a 
iiiiiil-|iiiiifli fijri'Vi'ty ivtiw imtl ilrtnelifi! couimaud, 
tlutt their (listtibutjptt ww (otdom ilrUyixI wlii-n 
lh« nrniy wm not on Ihe uurch, Htiivml inpr- 
eiinnU. men uho were willing to tiili- rlutnoi-> lo 
•mm Hd lioDcri Oull&r, fulluivMl IIk urnij' with 
uu^iu or little trucks. Mlling to the mm evri? 
sort iif |nililir«tirin, but «>i|n^iatly lUc ioiirmiU of 
tlie clny. In lllr lower l>botDgrnji)i iii ilimvii qiiili' 
ml ■■Ulmnilr oullit tbm tor th« ole of fliilii- 
■Ic'lphia. Nev York, and Raltimnre ni-wipapen. 
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Rosey " to TuUahoma and then beyond the Tennessee, well- 
nigh starved to death in their Bragg-beleaguered camps about 
Chattanooga, until Hooker came to their relief and established 
the funious " cracker line " beyond reach of shot and shell. 

Then came long weeks in whidi, day by day, the freight 
trains, squirming slowly down that long, sinuous, single-track 
road from the Ohio River, reached the wide supply camps at 
Chattanooga, dumped their huge crates of bacon and hard- 
tack, or the big boxes of clothing, accouterments, and ammu- 
nition, and went rumbling and whistling back, laden with sick 
or woimded soldiery, creeping to the sidings every thirty miles 
or so to give the troop and " cracker " trains right of way. 
Nearly four long months it took Sherman, newly command- 
in|f in the West, to accumulate the vast supplies he would 
need for his big army of one hundred thousand men, ere again 
he started forth another two hundred miles into the bowels of 
the land, and every mile he marched took his men further from 
the bakeries, the butcher-shops, the commissary and quarter- 
master's stores from which the " boys " bad received their daily 
bread or monthly socks, shoes, and tobacco. Another long, 
sinuous, slender thread of railway, guarded at every bridge, 
siding, and trestle, was reeled off as fast as Sherman fought 
on southward, until at last he reached the prize and paused 
again to draw breath, rations, and clothing at Atlanta before 
determining the next move. 

And then, as in the Eastern armies, there loomed up still 
another factor in the problems of the campaign — a factor that 
European writers and critics seem rarely to take into account. 
From the days of the Roman Empire, Italy, France, Switzer- 
land, and even England were seamed with admirable high- 
ways. The campaigns of Turenne, of Frederick the Great, 
of Napoleon were planned and marched over the best of 
roads, firm and hard, high and dry. The campaigns of Grant, 
liee, Sherman, Johnston, Sheridan, Stuart, Thomas, Hood, 
Hooker, Burnsi<le, and .Jackson were ploughed at times 
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(en from borne wetr a great fnrUir in kci^ping 
tbe miriib of the Hrni)'. Wliirri^aucviT the 
ureini might lir liiritlnj. h«Wi-viT fnr n-ninvi'il 
(rum nilroadi ur (tom the urdiniiry rifhiu nf 
wawwiiolioft, the Huldlcr lioy »lwHy« t^jx.'t'ti.il 
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atetwily. Eneli rc«luii.-nt id Oiu Sv\d hnil a 
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<liitribiitiijn Minong Ihr men. nl*o rctxiv- 
iofC all ouiil fuTWnnlnl to llip lionir ncldrou. lie 
•nlil olARipM III Itic nii'ii. n-<'i'lviN) llii-lr Irttcrn. 
«t utotctl pprioils niivk- tripi to what would 
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man ctpsipinlcd a* Ihc postmnitcr q( thr tr-ff- 
mcnt nn«ji<'neralli- n-licvn! friini all uthtrrilutivB. 
Kiich nrgimml in the Atioy nf the I'olnmni- lind a 
|Hi*l-l)<j,v. who ciirrirrl tJic kttccn uf hJA ix)iiinuuid 
to the brigndp hriidqiinrtert. Thrrr Ihr maili 
•if (lie ditffivnl rcgin:i-iit» wprr plucvil in one 
[iniioti and ni-nl iiji tt> tlivi^iicn lii'iiiji|iiHrliTii. and 
thvncv to corpi hradigunrtcn, where mul'iigmU 
ni'i-iwd tlii'iii :iiiil ilrll >'cit' i! thrnj lit ihc prm- 
t-ipiil (IfTJot (if till" arnij' to thcsgrnt Imni jjcnrral 
hi'HiliiuarliTH. At limn It wax an arduoui task 
fur Ihc mnil WBgon» lo Irnnsporl tlii- nrcimiU' 
l»l<'d mail uvi-r bail ronils. nlid srvcrnl Iripi 
might hnvc lu Ih- nitidr fur llir piirpiw- of wcuT' 
ing all tliat was l.viiig at .winif distnnt depot. 
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through seas of mud, through swamp, morass, and tangled 
wihhi'ood. Southern country roads, except perhaps the Ume- 
slone pikes of Kentucky and northern Tennessee, were roads 
only in name, and heing soft, undrained, and unpaved, were 
forever washed out hy rains or cut into deep ruts by gun and 
wagon wheels. Then there were quicksands in which the mule 
teams stalled and floundered; there were flimsy bridges forever 
being fired or flooded; scrap-iron railways that could be 
wrecked in an hour and rebuilt only with infinite pains and 
lalior and vast ex])enditure of time and money. 

Just what Frederick, or Najjoleon, or Tiirenne would have 
done with the best of armies, but on the worst of roads, with 
American woods and weather to deal with, is a military problem 
that would baffle the critics of all Christendom. It is sonie- 
thitig for the American people to remember that when Grant 
an<l Sheridan cut loose from their base for the last week's grap- 
ple with the exhausted but indomitable remnant of Lee's gallant 
gray army, it rained torrents for nearly three entire days, the 
country was knee-deep in mud and water, the roads were ut- 
terly (Hit of sight. 

Jt was the marvelous concentration march of Meade's 
scattered army corps, however, that made possible the victory 
of (iettysburg. It was when they struck the hard, white roads 
of Pennsylvania that the men of the Army of the Potomac 
trudged unflinchingly their thirty miles or more a day, and 
matched the records of Napoleon's best. It was " Stonewall " 
Jackson's unequaled " foot cavalry " that could tramp their 
tivetity-four hours through Virginia mountain trails, cover 
their forty miles from sun to sun, and be off again for another 
flank attack while yet their adversary slept. Moltke said the 
armies of the great Civil War were " two armed mobs," but 
Moltke failed to realize that in the matters of information 
and logistics, the Union generals had, from first to last, to 
deal witli i>rohlems ai!<i conditions the best of his or Fred- 
erick's field-niarslials never had met nor dreamed of. 
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honi is seen nl thr Cily Pijinl rlock, 
on Lhe Jumci Hivrr. in Virginin. Both 
IhiuIh wi-ri- i-ngA|!i<<l iti LrinKiue food 
ami other supplies lo Ihc t'oilcriil nr- 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF WAR-MAKING 



By William B. Shaw 



IT is one of the purposes of this " Photoifraphic History " to 
sliow more clearly than has been shown before what the 
Civil War meant to the common man, on either side of Mason 
ami Dixon's Line, whether volunteer or non-combatant. It 
nuist be remembered that thousands of men and women, North 
and South, rendered loyal service to their respective Govern- 
ments throughout the four years of strife, without so much as 
lifting a musket. This series of photographs shows not only how 
buttles were fought, but how the armies were made fit to fight 
them. IK)^v campaigns were conducted, how soldiers were made 
out of riuv recruits, how railroads and bridges were destroyed 
and rebuilt, bow rivers were dammed and their channels de- 
flected, how blockades were maintained and eluded — in short, 
how tlie business of war went on in America for four full years 
of three hundred and sixty-five days each, practically without 
interruption. 

Clearly, there would have been no wisdom in recruiting 
and organizing great armies without making provision for 
feeding and clothing them. Even more futile would have been 
an attempt to use such armies in aggressive movements with- 
out suitable equipment. The essential requisite to every anny's 
success on the march or on the field of battle is good nourish- 
ment; yet so lacking in the picturesque was the machinery 
for feeding the armies in the Civil War, that historians have 
given it but slight attention. To equip, clothe, shelter, and 
transport a million men in arms at once was the task that con- 
fronted the Washington government in the second year of the 
war. The country's long period of peace had not prepared it 
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for such ail iiiuk*rtakiiig. A wliolly new military cstalilisliincnt 
liati to lit- iTcJifcd. TIr- siip|)ly (IcpiirliiiunlH nf llit- old Jiriiiy 
orgaiiixution wltl- fitted for tlie work of provision] nj^ and 
equij>i)ing a dozen regiments; they were suddenly called upon 
to provide for a tliousniid. The fact that deptirtnient and bu- 
reau chiefs nwe to the situation and responded to fliesc new 
and uri|)reeedented deniaiuls is usually regarded quite as a 
jnatler of eoiirse. 

Every American schoolboy knows the names of the 
men who led the annics, whether to victory or to defeat, hut 
who saw that the soldiers were elothed and Ux\'. Hundreds of 
faithful otlieers were engaged in that duty throughout the four 
weary years of war; without their services the battles that 
brought enduring fame to victorious generals could never have 
been fought, much less won. The feats that these men per- 
formed «erc largely unknown to the pvililic and even to the 
armies themselves. Frec]ucntly in the faiNj of ap|>aliing dif- 
ficulties, we are told, a whole army corps was saved from star- 
vation and defeat by the ready resourcefulness of a commissary. 
More than once the intelligent eoopernti()n of (he Quarter- 
master's Department made possible a rajiid movement of 
troops, crowning with siiwess the brilliant plans of a coni- 
mander to wliom historj- has awanied all the credit for .skilful 
execution. 

At the outbreak of the war the army's two great supply 
ilcpartments were directed hy the quartermaster-general and 
the eommissary -general of subsistence, respectively. The 
Quartcrma-ster's Department whs charged with the duty of pro- 
viding means of transportation, by land and water, fcir all the 
tnK)ps and all materials of war; it furnished the horses for ar- 
tillery and cavalry, and for the supply trains; supplied tents, 
camp and garrison equipage, forage, lumber, and all materials 
for camps; it liuilt barracks, hospitals, wagons, and ambu- 
lances; provided harness, except for artillery and cavain' 
horses; built or elmrtcrcil shi|>s and steamships, docks and 
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wharves; constructed and repaired roads, bridges, and even 
railroads; clothed the soldiers, and supervised the pavment of 
all expenses attending military operations whidi were not 
regularly assigned by law or regulation to some other de> 

partment. 

Upon the Subsistence Department fell the duty of secur- 
ing foot] for the army. During a great part of the war, the 
Washington Government was expending approsimately one 
million dollars a day upon the maintenance and equipment of 
tr(K)|)s, and the prosecution of campaigns. The greater part of 
this expenditure was made through these two departments, the 
Quai'termaster's and the Subsistence. 

The matter of railroad transportation concerned both of 
these intimately. The total railroad mileage of the United 
States at the outbreak of the war was 30,635 — about one-eighth 
of what it was in 1910. The railroa<ls of 1861 connected the 
JNIississippi valley with the seaboard, it is true, but they had not 
yet been welded into systems, and as a means of transporta- 
tion for either men or materials they were sadly inadequate 
wlien judged by twentieth-centurj' standards. Deficient as 
they were, however, they had reached the Mississippi River 
sonic years in advance of the traffic demands of the eountr>', 
and in the exigencies of war their facilities for moving the 
wheat and corn of the Mississippi valley were to be taxed to 
their limit for the first time, although the country's total yield 
of wlieat was less than one-fourth, and of corn less than one- 
third of the corresponding crops in 1910. 

In tapping the rich grain fields of the interior, the Gov- 
ernment at Washington had decidedly the advantage over that 
at Richmond, for the Confederate authorities were served by 
transjjortation lines that were even less efficient than those of 
the North, an<l, moreover, a large proportion of their tillable 
land was devoted to cotton growing, and the home-grown food 
imidncts of the South were unequal to the demands of home con- 
simiption. In Januarv, 1862, the Confederate quartermaster- 
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general complained that the railroad lines on which his Gov- 
ernment was dependent for transportation, were operating 
only two trains a day each way, at an average speed of six 
miles an hour. Before the war, the railroads of the South had 
been dependent for most of their equipment on the car-shops 
and iocomotive-works of the Northern States. The South had 
only limited facilities for producing rolling-stock. After com- 
munication with the North had ceased, most of the Southern 
railroads deteriorated rapidly. Quite apart from the ruin 
caused hy the war itself, many of the railroads soon became 
comparatively useless for lack of equipment and repairs, and 
the familiar expression " two streaks of rust and a right of 
way " was applied with peculiar fitness to some of them. 

Yet the railroads played an important part in the war 
from the beginning. This was indeed the first great war in 
history in which railroads entered, to any important extent, 
into the plans of campaigns and battles. The Federal quarter- 
master-general, not being harassed by hostile movements within 
the territory from which his supphes were drawn, perfected the 
system of railroad transportation for both troops and supplies, 
until he had it working with smoothness and a high degree of 
efficiency. The railroad corporations that remained loyal to 
the Government at Washington, came together in the early 
days of the war and agreed on a schedule of rates for array 
transportation. This was probably the earliest instance of a 
general railroad agreement in the history of the country. 
These rates were adhered to throughout the war, and while 
the prices of almost all commodities rose far above the price- 
level of 1861, transportation rates, so far as the Government 
was concerned, remained uniform and constant. The railroads, 
for the most part, prospered under this arrangement. Never 
before had their rolling-stock been so steadily employed, and 
the yearly volume of business, both passenger and freight, was 
unprecedented. The Government soon found that in the trans- 
portation of troops, the two thousand dollars which was paid 
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fur moving one thousand men one hundred miles by rail was 
far less than the cost of marching the same number of men an 
equivalent distance over the roads of the country. 

ITtifortunately, however, campaign plans, more frequently 
than otherwise, called for long marches between points not con- 
nected by rail. Water transportation was used by General 
McClellan to good advantage in beginning the Peninsula cam- 
paign ; after that, the Army of the Potomac, once having made 
the acquaintance of Virginia mud, retained it to the end. The 
wagon roads of the Old Dominion were tested in all seasons 
and by every known form of conveyance. A familiar acconi- 
paiiinient of the marching troops was the inevitable wagon 
train, carrying subsistence, ammunition, and clothing. Twelve 
wagons to every thousand men had been Napoleon's rule on 
the march, hut the highways of Europe undoubtedly permitted 
relatively heavier loads. For the Army of the Potomac, 
tuerity-five wagons per thousand men was not considered an 
excessive allowance. No wonder these well-laden supply trains 
aroused the interest of daring bands of Confederate scouts! 
Such prizes were well worth trying for. 

When General Meade, with his army of one hundred and 
fifty thousand men, left Brandy Station, Virginia, in May, 
1 8(i4, on his march to Petersburg, each soldier carried six days' 
rations of hardtack, coffee, sugar, and salt. The supply trains 
carried ten days' rations of the same articles, and one day's 
ration of salt pork. For the remainder of the meat ration, 
a sui)ply of beef cattle on the hoof for thirteen days' rations 
was driven along with the troojis, but over separate roads. 
General Thomas Wilson, who was Meade's chief commissary, 
directed the movements of th^s great herd of beef cattle by 
brigades and divisions. 

The Federal service required an immense number of 
draft animals. The Quartermaster's Department bought 
horses for the cavalry anil artillery, and horses and mules for 
the trains. In 1862, the (JoveriiTnent owned approximately 
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one humlreii and fifty thousand liorses and imc iumdred thini- 
saiid mules. Tlie forage for tlicst- animals was no inconsider- 
ahlc item, and the shoeing, stabling, and driving tjf tlie teams 
gave employiiient to a small army of men. 

The Confederate nutliorities were never compelled to make 
such extensive purchases of animals either for traTisjjortation 
or for strictly military uses, irnilcr the system adopted in tlie 
Confederate army, the cavalry horses were furnished by the 
officers and enlistc<l men themselves; the Quartermaster's De- 
partment made no purchases on that account. I-'in-therniore. 
since the operations were very largely conducted in the home 
territory, there was less demand for supply-train transporta- 
tion tlian in the case of the Federal armies, which repeatedly 
made exjK'ditions into hostile country and had to be fully pro- 
visioned for the Tuarch. 

The Federal forces seem never to have hiH;ii for any length 
of time without abundatit food supplies. In the fall of 1863, 
while the fighting arotmil Chattanooga was in j)rogrcss, su]>- 
plies were deficient, but tlie shortage was soon made up. and 
the railroads brought great (|uantities of meat from the West, 
to feed Sherman's army during its long Atlanta campaign. 
These commissary stores were obtained nt convenient shipping- 
points, by contra<rts let after iUw iidvertiscnicnt by the com- 
missary otlicers. They were apportioned by the eonimissary- 
general at Washington to the respective army commissaries 
and by tlicm in turn to the corjjs-. division-, brigade-, and finally 
the regimental eommissaries. who dealt out liie rations to the in- 
dividual sfildiers. each oflicer l»eing held to acctaint f<3r a given 
(|Uota. Prices fiuetuated dm-ing the war. but the market for 
ftHidstulfs in the North can hanlly be saiil to have been in a 
condition of panic at any time. The Government had no dif- 
fieidty in buying all the supplies it needed at |)rcvailitig prices. 

[fi tlie Confederacy, the situation was diffcrcril. The gen- 
eral system of purchasing supplies that the Kiehmond Govern- 
ment attempted to follow was essentially the same as that 
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eiftablished at Wa^ngton, but, from the veiT outset, the seced- 
ing State Governments were active in provisioDing the Con- 
federate armies, and in some instances there was an apparent 
jealous}' of authority, as when Confederate officers began the 
impressment of needed articles. The inflated currency and 
sriaring prices made such action imperatire, in &e judgment 
of the Da^-is cabinet 

The blockade did not wholly cut off the importaticn of 
supplies from abroad. Indeed, considerable quantities were 
bright in England by the Confederate Subsistence Depart- 
ment and paid for in oottcm. Early in the war the South 
found that its meat supply was short, and the Richmond Gtor- 
eniment went into the pork-paddng Inisiiiess on a rather ex- 
tensive scale in Tennessee. The Secretary of War made no 
secret of the fact that, in spite of these expedients, it was still 
impossible to provision the Confederate army as the Govern- 
ment desired, althouf^ it was said that the troops in the field 
were supplied with coffee long after that luxury had disap- 
peared from the breakfast tables of the " home folks." 

In the matter of dothing, the armies of both the Federal 
and Confederate Goverrmients were relieved of no slight em- 
barrassment at the beginning of the war by the prompt acticm 
of States and conmiunities. The Quartermaster's Department 
at AVashington was quite unequal to the task of uniforming 
the " three-months' men " who responded to Lincoln's first call 
for volunteers. This work was done by the State Govern- 
ments. Wisconsin sent its first regiments to the front clad in 
cadet gray, but the uniforms, apart from the confusion 
in color, were said to have been of excellent quality, and the 
men discarded them with regret, after a few weeks' wear, for 
the flimsy blue that the enterprising contractors foisted on the 
Washington Government in its mad haste to secure equipment. 
Those were the days when fortunes were made from shoddy — 
an era of wholesale cheating that ended only with the accession 
of Stanton, Lincoln's great war secretary, who numbered 
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among the special objects of his hatred the dishonest army con- 
tractor. 

After the work of the Quartermaster's Department had 
been s>'stematized and some effort had been made to analyze 
costs, it appeared that the expense incurred for each soldier's 
equipment, exclusive of arms, amounted to fifty dollars. 

P'or the purchase and manufacture of clothing for the 
Federal army, it was necessary to maintain great depots in 
Xew York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianajjolis, St. Louis, Detroit, and Springfield, Illinois. Con- 
federate depots for similar purposes were established at Rich- 
mond, New Orleans, Memphis, Charleston, Savannah, San 
Antonio, and Fort Smith. The Confederacy was obliged to 
imjjort most of its shoes and many articles of clothing. Wool 
was brought from Texas and Mexico to mills in the service 
of tlie Confederate Quartermaster's Department. Harness, 
tents, and camp and garrison equipage were manufactured for 
the department in Virginia, Georgia, Louisiana, North Caro- 
lina, and Mississippi. The department's estimate to cover con- 
tracts made in England for supplies to run the blockade dur- 
ing a single six-months' period amounted to £570,000. 

It is the conclusion of James Ford Rhodes, the historian 
of the Civil War period, that " never had an army been so 
well equipped with food and clothing as was that of the North; 
never before were the comfort and welfare of the men so well 
looked after." The appropriations for the Quartermaster's 
Dejjartment alone, during the war, aggregated more than a 
billion dollars. Extensive frauds were perpetrated on the 
Government, not only in the clothing contracts of the first year, 
to which reference has been made, but in the transport service 
and in various transactions which were not properly checked 
under a system of audit and disbursement that broke down alto- 
gether in the emergency of real war. In the opinion of Mr. 
Rhodes, the administrators of the War Department were not 
only efficient, but aggressively honest public servants. 
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rl A H()LU)W-S(ilj.\KK MANKUVKK K(tR THE MOW HOI.DtKItS 

This regiment wiw orgniiizcil »t Bniigor, Mir., fi»r iUivv iihhiIIi.*' serviw, imd left Uic Slat* fur VVillott'i* 
Point, N. Y., Maj' 14. 1861. Sudi was the enthusiasm of the moraciit that it was mustered into the United 
Slate-s service, jinri for tw) mid |mrt for Ihrw" yvurs. Mn.v 'ii<, IHHl. It moved to \Vii.4iiii(rtrtn ou May 
30th. The first eamp of the refrfnient wa-i on Meridian Ilill. near Wiwhinpton. till July 1st. The live-long 
dill's v/vm .ipent in Mtri.-ttjinl "drill, drill, drill" during this pi-riiKl, McClcllfin was fiixhioning ihe new 
levies into an army. The total population of the Nortliern Slates in ISfiO was "41,184,305. New Knglimd'st 
population was .H,|:I5,^83, or iiltoiit onivscvcnth of the whole. New Englttnd's troops nunilx-red Stta.I6i, 
over one-tenlli of its jmpulation. prHelicnIly ime-seveiitli the fotiil nm.iter <il forir> riiised in the North 
during the war, namely. ^,778.301. The New Knglund |)opii1(iliiin was dlstrihuled its follows; Miune, 
L6^8.4T»; Mivunchatcttii. I,«31.066: Wmiont, 315.098; New Hunip.<thin-, »26.073; Conneetieut. 460,147, and 
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SECOND MAINE INFANTRY AT CAMP JAMKSON. 18»1 



RIkmIc I'lliijxl, 174.0^0. The iiuniber of troops that these States resperlively furnished and the loswcs Ihey 
incurred were; Maine, 70.1(17— Io88.9.398; Massachusetts, 146.730— loss, 13,94«: Vermont. .tS.'iSS— lass, 
«.e«4: New IlamiMhire, 33.937— loss, 4.88«; Comicelicut, 55.8«*— loss, 5.SM; and Rhode Island, iJS.'iae— 
Inss, 1,341. The Uitnl loss was tlius 40,1'31. Maine's eontribution of mope than 11 per cent, of its popu- 
lation look the form of two regiments of eavnlry, one regiment <if heavy arlilieiy, se\'en hatteries t»f light 
artillery, one ImttalJon and a eompany of !ihar|i.''hix>t«r», with thirty-Uirec regiments, one iMittalion, and 
seven companies of infiirilr>-. The Seeond Maine fought with the Army of the Potomne until the hnttle of 
ChaneeilorsvIIIc. May I to H. ISfi3. The regiment, wns onlrred home on the aoili of that month, and the 
three-years men wr-re transferred to the Twentieth Maine Infantry. The regiment was mustered out 
June 9. 1863. having lost four- of Beer* uiid 135 enlisted men, killed or mortally wounded, and liy diseu.te. 
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MARSHALING THE FEDERAL ARMY 






By Chablm King 
Brigiulier-Gfiieral, United StaUa Vdunteert 

UNION men wore anxious faces early in the spring of 
lH(il. For months the newspapers had been filled with 
uccounts of the seizure of Government forts and arsenals all 
over the South. State after State had seceded, and the Nets 
York Tribune, edited hy Horace Greeley, had bewildered the 
North and encouraged the South hy declaring that if the latter 
desired to set up a government of its own it had every moral 
i-ij^ht to do so. The little garrison of Fort Moultrie, in Charles- 
ton Harbor, threatened by a superior force and powerless 
against land attack, had spiked its guns on Christmas night, 
in 1800, and pulled away for Sumter, perched on its islet of 
roeks a mile from shore, hoisted the Stars and Stripes, and 
there, in spite of pitiful numbers, with a Southern-born soldier 
lit its head, practically defied all South Carolina, 

The Star of the West had been loaded with soldiers and 
sui)plies at New York, and sent to Sumter's relief. Then 
South Carolina, duly warned, had manned the guns of Morris 
Island and driven her back to sea. Not content with that, 
Soiitli Carolina, the envy of an applauding sisterhood of 
Southern States, had planted batteries on every point within 
range of Sumter. Ail the North could see that its fate was 
sealed, and no one, when the 1st of April came, could say just 
how the North would take it. 

The second week settled the question. With one accord, 
on April 12th, the Southern guns opened on the lone fortress 
and its puny force. The next day, with the flagstaff shot away 

and the interior of the fort all ablaze, the casemates thick with 
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THE FAMOUS NEW VOHK SEVKNTH. JUST AETER REACHING 
WASHINGTON IN APRH^ 1801 

Tlie firtt New York Slate militiiirvKiinent to roiM-Ii Wiwhiiijrton afU-r Prt-sidcnl Llnoolii's 
call for troofw, April 15, 1861, was the Seventh Infantry. The best blood unci mu^t 
honored nnnies in New York City wcm proniiriciit ui it.s mnks. It cventnally supplietl no 
less than 006 iiflieer< tii Ihe 1'iiiou amiy. Veterans now hail i1 a< the highest tyjK' of the 
citizen »oldicn< wlio went to the front. TIic old arniorj' at the fool of Third Avenue ii>ul(i 
not contain (he crowtU that i;iithered. At 1lii.'< wriliii^ {1911) it is just being demolished. 
Tlie Seventh left for Wiuthiiij^n April 19. 1861, and a» it marched down Hmnilwtiy 
[Hissed sueh a multitude of cheering citizens that its splendid hand waji jdraost unheard 
throiiifh the ^ oluinc of applmise. On April «th the reKiinenl n-uehed Annapolis Jiinctinn, 
Maryland. On that ajid the day following, with the Eighth MaAsa<htL'iett.s for eoinpany, 
it had to patch the railway and ofjen coinniunieiitioni^ with Washington. The men were 
mustered into w-rviee on .\pril 2Cth, and their ciuup on Meridimi Hill, Miiy 2d to AHil. wiw 
pointed out as a model. They Itxik part in the oecupiitioii of Arlington Heightii, Virginia, 
Muy *Hli to M«y 8(ith, and asuisleil in ImililiiiK KiiH, Rnnyon. They returned to Ciun|i 
Cameron on tlie latter date, and were mustered out at New York City, June 3. 1861, but 
thoi»e not immediately coiiunivtioned wre mistered in again the following year, and in I8H3. 
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liliiuliiig smoke, with no hope from fiieiKis. the pillniit jrarri- 
soii rniiUl ask only tlie nii'n-v of the foes, and it was given 
willingly — the soldier's privilejft; of salnlinjf his colors and 
inareliirig out with the honors of war. 

And tiifii tile North awoke in earnest. In one day the 
streets of New York city, all seeming apathy the day iK-forc, 
l>laze<l with a sudden hurst of color. The Stars and Stripes 
were (Iimg to the hreeze from even,' staff and halyard; the 
hues of the Union flamed on every breast. The transt'onna- 
tioii «'as a marvel. Tliere was hut one to|>ic on every tongue, 
hut one thought in eveiy heart: The flag had lx?en downed in 
Charleston Ilarlntr. the long-threatened weessioii hai) hegun, 
the very Capitol at Washington was endangered, the President 
Jit hist had spoken, in a lieniand for seventy-five tlionsand men. 

It was tlie tirst call of many to follow — calls that even- 
tually drew 2,.'»)(l,0()0 men into the armies r>f the U7iion, hut the 
flrst was the most thrilling of all, and nowhere was its efTeet 
so wonderful as in tlie eity of Xew "N'ork. 

Xot until aroused hy tlie echo of the guns at Sumter 
couhi or woidd tlie people helieve the Soiitli in deadly earnest. 
The press and the prophets had not half prepared tlieni. 
Soiitliern .sympatliizers had heen numerous and aggressive, and 
when tile very heads of tlie (iovernment at VVusliington were 
mireseiitful of re|Hated violation of Federal rights and author- 
ity, what could Ix; expected of a people reartnl only in the 
paths of i)eace? The military spirit had long been dominant 
in the South and corres])oiidiTigly dornuuit in the North. The 
S(Hilh was full of men aecustonied to the saddle and the use 
of ann.s; the Nortli had but a handful. The South had many 
soldier schocjis; the North, outside of West I'oint, had hut one 
worthy tJie name. Kven as late as the winter of I8(K) and IKOl, 
young men in New York, taking eounsel of far-seeing elders 
and assembling for drill, were rebuked hy visiting i>edagogues 
who hade them waste no time in '" silly vanities." 

" The days of barbaric battle are dead." said they. " The 
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OFTICERS OF THE SE\T!:>,TY-FIRST NEW YORK INFANTRY 

The Srvmty-finrt New York Infnntry, or "Sivond Eicflsior," wjw orgiinlKiii nl ('nmp Scott. Sintrn Inland, New York, ns the mmnd 
rrKiuwnl of Sickles' brigaiii' in Jiuip, 1801, The mtMi left for Wiuliiiiitloii Jul^ iSd. 'Vbe lower pht>to|cra|)h shu*n » p^up vB <iiliy, 
loungiiis ill llic Lriiilil viiiiHliinc iii'ar llirir iviii\'uh 1ioiih(^s — in Ihlaritio "A" t<'r)U, Tljrv niieumiiiinioti ^tl<^<'llnn to tbr Prmininln. anil 
HTViil iu all the KTial luiltles of tlie Arniy of the I'utumne until tliej were miTitcred out nt New York City, July SO. IWH. The rcgiiTieiit 
loat fivpoftiiiTs nnrl rittl'ty-llirif ciilistiNl mm kiHr'rl unil nmilnlly vionn.liil, ittxl l«'ii oflii-oT* nmf •PVPiily-thivi-onli»l«l m™ !>>■ diseMe. 




MEN or THE SEVKNTY-FIRST NEW YORK AT CAMP DOUGLAS IN IB8I 
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j^ood sense of the American people will ever stand between us 
and a resort to arms." The ominous rumbles from Pensacola, 
Augusta. Haton Rouge, and San Antonio meant nothing to 
these peace proclaimers; it took the thunderclap of Sumter to 
hush them. It took the sudden and overwhelming uprising of 
Ajiril lotli to bring the hitherto confident backers of the South 
face to face with an astounding fact. 

Seventy-five thousand men needed at once! — the active 
militia called instantly to the front! Less than fifteen tliou- 
sand regidars scattered far and wide — many of them in Texas, 
Ijut mainly on the Indian frontier — could the Nation muster 
ill gathering toils. Many a Southern-bom officer had resigned 
and joined (he forces of his native State, but the rank and file, 
horse, foot, and gunners stood sturdily to their colors. Still, 
these tried and disciplined men were few and far between. 

Utterly unprepared for war of any kind, the Union lead- 
ers found themselves forced to improvise an army to defend 
their seat of Government — itself on Southern soil, and com- 
]>assed by hostile cities. The new flag of the seceding States 
was flaunted at Alexandria, in full view of the unfinished dome 
of the Ca|)itol, The colors of the South were openly and 
defiantly worn in the streets of Baltimore, barring the way of 
the woul<l-be rescuers. 

The veteran Virginian, General Winfield Scott, at the 
head of the United States army, had gathered a few light guns 
in Washington. His soldierly assistant. Colonel Charles P. 
Stone, had organized, from department clerks and others, the 
first armed body of volunteers for the defense of the threat- 
ened center, and within a few months the first-named was su- 
perseded as too old, the second imprisoned as too Southern — 
an utterly baseless charge. The one hope to save the capital 
lay in the swift assembling of the Eastern militia, and by the 
night of April 15th the long roll was thundering from the 
walls of every city armory. From Boston Common to the 
Mississippi, loval States were wiring assurance of support. 
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TIIE WEST IN 1861— BOYS OP THE FOURTH .MICHIGAN LNF.VNTRY 

\Miilc llw K)L<1 was pouring its tliouiuinds to Washington, the West, an unknown quantity to the Con- 
federacy, was rapidly orpiniziiiK mid wndiiit: forwanl it.s rogimentx. In IStHI, thv [xipulation uf Mi('hi)j!uii 
wasT-lfi.lW. Ill tho course of the war Michigan furnished 87.^6-1 soldiers, of which H.7.53 gave their 
li\'es. At the iiiitliifjik of the war the .Stale hiul u niillliit strength iif only twenty-eijilil finnpanics, 
UKgrrgattng 1.341 officers and men. The State appropriation for inilitarj' service was onlj' 83.(HIO n year. 
At the Prfsident'x call (or troops on April 15lJi, Mit-higiin's ipiota was only one infantry regiment. Oil 
May 7lh the Legislature met and paase<i an Act giviii); the Governor power to raise ten rejininenLi luid nutkv 
n loan of ♦l.tHIO.dOO. On May i:Jth, the first regiment left for the will of war, fully armed and tHjiiipped. 
Public subscript itnift were stjiHvd at all ix'iiten*. IX-troit raised $50,000 in one day as n Imin lo the State. 
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And that night the muster began, Massachusetts 
promptly rallying her old line-militia in their quaint, high- 
topped shakos and long gray overcoats — the Sixth and Eighth 
regiments mustering at once. New York city was alive with 
eager but untried soldiery. First and foremost stood her fa- 
mous Seventh, the best blood and most honored names promi- 
nent in its ranks. The old armory at the foot of Third Avenue 
could not contain the crowds that gathered. Close at hand 
mustered the Seventy-first — the " American Guard " of the 
ante-bellum days. But a few streets away, with Centre Market 
as a nucleus, other throngs were cheering about the hall where 
^Michael Corcoran, suspended but the year before because his 
Irishmen would not parade in honor of the Prince of Wales, 
was now besieged by fellow countrymen, eager to go with him 
and his gallant Sixty-ninth. Four blocks further, soon to be 
led by Cameron, brother to the Pennsylvania Secretary of 
War, the Highlanders were forming to the skirl of the piper 
and under the banner of the Seventy-ninth. West of Broad- 
way, I^e Gal and DeTrobriand were welcoming the enthusiastic 
Frenchmen who made up the old " red-legged Fifty-fifth," 
while, less noisily, yet in strong numbers, the Fighth, the 
Twelfth, and in Brooklyn the Fourteenth, were flocking to 
their armories and listening with bated breath to the lat»t 
news and orders from Washington. 

Orders came soon enough. First to march from the me- 
tropolis for the front was New York's soldierly Seventh, strid- 
ing down Broadway through countless multitudes of cheering 
citizens, their splendid band almost unheard through the vol- 
ume of applause. Never before had New York seen its great 
thoroughfare so thronged; never had it shown such emo- 
tion as on that soft April afternoon of the 19th. Prompt 
as had been the response to marching orders, the gray column 
of the Seventh was not the first to move. The Massachusetts 
Sixth had taken the lead one day earlier, and was even now 
battling its way through the streets of Baltimore. Barely 
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A YOUNG VOLUNTEER FROM THE WEST 



lis youthful narrior in his "hickory" .thlrt look.<i Ici^s ciithuiiiu^tic than hi» two romrudt-it of the Fourth 
[Michigan Infiintry shown on the previous pnRc. Yet the Fourth MiduKan was with the Army of the P<ilo- 
[miic froiii Hull Itiin 1o Apitoinntlox. The regiment was organizi-d at Adrian, Mich., und miislercil in Jnne 
20. ISCI. It loft the State for Washington on June 20lh, imd its first service whs the advance on Manassas, 
July 10th lo '21, ISin. It participated thcreufter in every great battle of the Army of the Potomac tinlij 
it was reheved from duty in the trewhes hcfon?, Petersburg, June tlJ, ISB4. The veterans and re<Tuita wefe 
then transferred to the First Michigan Infantry. The regiraenlat loss was heavy. Twelve oflGccra and 177 
kenlistcf] men were killed or mortiilly wounded, and tlic law by disca!ie was one officer and 107 enlisted men. 
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liad tilt; C'ortlandt Street Ferry borne the last detachment of 
the Seventh across the Hudson when the newsboys were shriek- 
ing the tidings of the attack on the men of New England by 
tlie mob of " blood-tubs " and " plug-uglies " in the Maryland 
city. 

It takes five hours to go from New York to Washington 
to-day; it took six days that wild week in 1861. The Seventh, 
with the Massachusetts Eighth for company, had to patch the 
railway and trudge wearily, yet manfully, from Annapolis 
to tilt; junction of the old Baltimore and Washington Rail- 
road, before it could again proceed by rail to its great recep- 
tion on Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington. Then New 
\'()rk's second offering started — another wonderful day in 
(lotham. In less than a week from the original call, the active 
militia was under arms in full ranks, and most of it en route 
for the front. 

Farther west the Lake cities — Buffalo, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Chicago — each had mustered a regiment with 
its own fa^'orite companies — Continentals, Grays or Light 
(iuanls as a nucleus. Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minne- 
sota each had been called upon for a regiment, and the response 
was almost instantaneous. Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, more 
j)0])ulated, had tendered more than the thousands demanded. 

By the 1st of June, there was camped or billeted about 
\Vashington the cream of the State soldiery of every common- 
«ealth east of the Ohio and north of the Potomac — except 
Maryland. Maryland held aloof. Pennsylvania, asked for 
twelve thousand men, had rushed twenty thousand to the mus- 
tering officers. Massachusetts, called on for fifteen hundred, 
sent more than twice that number within two days. Ohio, 
taxed for just ten thousand, responded with twelve thousand, 
and Blissouri, where Southern sentiment was rife and St. Louis 
almost a Southern stronghold, tumultuously raised ten thou- 
sand men, unarmed, undrilled, yet sorely needed. But for 
Nathaniel I^von of the regidar army, and the prompt muster 
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SOLDIERS FROM TItE WEST IN 1861— J-'OURTH MICHIGAN INFANTRY 



No loss enthusiastic tlian tlie sister State across Lake Michigian was the then fnr- Western Slate of Wisconsin. 
lU [)<>j»ul»liuii in I860 was SO.i.Sfll, and thr State furnished durinj: the war y\,^i7 men, or nearly liO (wr 
cent, of the poijulation. The State's loss in men wa* 12,801 . AVithin a week after the Fresiilont's fall few 
73iOf>0 men. Ajml 15. 1861, (Mivenior RuniJall, of Wiseonsin. ha<l thirty-six eompanies ofTeied him, although 
only one reRinient was Wisconsin's quota iiniler Ihc Fe<l('rjil (iiiveniirK-nt's ajuiorti* inn lent. Within ."ix 
days the fimt regiment was enrolled. Wisconsin siiffenHi a finaneial panic within a fortnight after the fall 
of PoK Sumter. Thirty-eight hanks out of one hundretl and nine susi>cnded pa^nnent, but tlie ad<lcd 
burden failed to check tlie enthusiasm of the j^eople. The State contained large and varied ^oupx of 
setlk-r* iif foreign birth. Among it« troops at the fmnt. the Ninth, Twenty-sixth, and Forty-sixth Itegimenlii 
were almost wholly German; the Twelftli Regiment was composed of French Canadians; the Fifteenth of 
Scandinavians; the Seventeenth of Irish, and the Thinl, Seventh, and Thirty-wvrnth ronl)iin<-d a larg« 
eniollmetit of Indians. Wisconsin's txtntribuUon of troops took tlie form of fonr regimenl.s of cavaliy. one 
regiment of heavy artillery, thirteen batteries of light artilleiy, one company of sharp.'sliooters, and 
fifty-four rc^mcntK of infantiy. Such unarumily for the Union cause surprised the Confederacy. 
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of her Union nirii, Missiniri would early Imvu been lost to the 
Nation. And as for Kentucky, though in grand numbers and 
gallant services her sons reinidiated Iiis action, (Jovcrnor Ma- 
gotlin refused a man for the (Ufcnsr (»f the general (Govern- 
ment, or wliat he called the " coereion " of the Southern States. 

But it was a motley concourse, that which gathered at 
Washington whci*e all eyes were centered. Tlie call for seventy- 
five thousand militiii for three nionth.s was (piiekly followed by 
the call for five hundred thousand volunteers for three years, 
and such was tiie spirit and enthusiasm of the North that. as fast 
as they eould \k uniformed, faster than they could he armed, the 
great regiments of State volunteers came dustily forth from the 
troop trains and went trudging along the length of Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, out to the waiting caniiis in the suburbs. Within 
the month of its arrival, the Seventh New York, led by engi- 
neers and backed by comrade militiamen, had crossed the Poto- 
mac, invaded the saered soil nf \'irginia,iind tossed the r<'d earth 
into rude fortilieations. Then it had been sent home for mus- 
ter-out as musketnieii, but. let this ever i)e remenibere<]. to 
furnisli almost instantly seven hundred officers for the newlv 
organizing regiments, regular and volunteer. 

Two little classes of AVest I'oini cadets, graduated in May 
and .lime respectively, brave boys just out of tlieir l»ell-but- 
toncd coatees, were set in saddle and hard at work drilling 
M'liole battalions of raw lads from the shops and farms, whose 
elected otiicers were to the full as untaught as their men. 
Local fame as a drillmaster of cadets or Zouaves gave many a 
young fellow eommaiid of a company; some few, indeed, like 
I'lllsworth. even of a regiment. Foreign soldiers of fortune. 
seeing their chance, had hurried to our shores and tendered 
their swords, many of them who eould Imi-ely speak Knglish 
receiving Iiigli commissions, and swaggering splendidly about 
the camps and streets. Many of the regiments came iieaded 
by local politicians, some who, but the year gone by, had been 
fervent supporters of Southern rights and slavery. A favored 
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IN THR qi'OTA PROM MICHIGAN 
WtHmSMEN OF THK NOKTII WITH TIIKIH TASSKLKD CAPS 



An oScvr. primt«, kbA bauilsiiim «f 
ik Fcnittli Midngan hdaattf, who 
(SOM fiiwii tliu VrpHt in llirir Usm-IiiI 
cap* to light tor the I 'nion <suii<^- Dj' 
Ibp duM- uf tlie war Micliijciui liad «i-ril 
dETo) tr^moitx nni) two rompaniiii 
of nvair;. a rppmnit of hi'uvy 
■rtillrry, fciiirlnni b»lt(Tit« of light 
artillery, a rrgimi-nt anil n (iiiTi|Mn.v 
al mKinm-ri), ■ n-guncnt uad I'iitlit 
cocntuiuoi at timrpAixAvn, and 
thirly-fiiv [reinnnitB and two rom- 
Daiticsi of infantry b> tlus fruat. In 




fiuv of Ihr fact Ifiat tile original 
(li^nuincl uiMm thi^ St«tv of Mi<'hit[iui 
lind lai-ii f.^r oni- iiimpnny of intuntry, 
tliia ihuwi HUUFtliin)! uf tin- spirit of 
I 111- Wiiit- Till* vm* one of the earli- 
•Tit rcffimi-nls nent (i> thi' front by the 
Stall' lit Micliidan. Siimr of its roni- 
liiinim wrrr drmrd in <■ wrt i>f 
Zouai-c iiulfortii. ns »ho»ii abovp, 
tliiil i>>. Cnluidiun cngis Hithoiit vitor*. 
and aliort leKxinRn: whilo other com- 
[H'livn *>■"■ iln'Mi-d !ti tlip ordiaary 
unifumi ol the volunlccr rt'ciiucota. 
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few came under command of soldierly, skilled young officers 
from the regular service, and most of them led by grave, 
thoughtful men in the prime of life who realized their responsi- 
bility and studied faithfully to meet the task- 
Then wonderful was the variety of uniform! It was 
marked even before McDowell led forth the raw levies to try 
their mettle at Bull Run. Among the New Yorkers were 
Highlanders in plaid "trews" (their kilts and bomiets very 
jjroperly left at home) , the blue jackets of the Seventy-first, the 
gray jackets of the Eighth, and Varian's gunners — -some of 
whom bethought them at Centreville that their time was up and 
it wouhl be pleasanter " going home than hell-ward," as a grim, 
red-wliiskered colonel, Sherman by name, said they surely 
would if they didn't quit straggling. There were half-fledged 
Zouaves, like the Fourteenth New York (Brooklyn), and full- 
rigged Zouaves, albeit their jackets and " knickers " were gray 
and only their shirts were red — the First " P'ire " of New 
York, who had lost their martial little colonel — Ellsworth — 
l)efore Jackson's shotgun in Alexandria. There were Rhode 
Islanders in pleated blue blouses — Burnside's boys; there were 
far ^\^esterners from Wisconsin, in fast-fading gray. Michi- 
gan and Slinnesota each was represented by a strong regiment. 
Blenker's Germans were there, a reserve division in gray from 
head to foot. There were a few troops of regular cavalry, their 
jackets gaudy with yellow braid and brazen shoulder scales. 
There were the grim regular batteries of Carlisle, Ricketts, 
and Griffin, their blouses somber, but the cross cannon on their 
caps gleaming with polish, such being the way of the regular. 
It was even more marvelous, later, when McClellan had come 
to organize the vast array into brigades and divisions, and to 
bring order out of chaos, for chaotic it was after Bull Run. 
The States were uniforming their soldiery as best they 
could in that summer of 1861. New York, Massachusetts, and 
Pennsylvania usually in blue, the Vermonters in gray, turned- 

up with emerald, as befitted the Green Mountain boys. The 
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FIRST ^UXM':.SOT.V IXFAXTRY AT CAMP STONE. NKAR KtOLKR- 
>n.LE, \L\R\XAND. IN JANUARY. 1862 

Tlie First Minnesota Infantry was the first regiment tenclcred to tl:c Govcrn- 
mpnt, April ?4, 1861. It was iniisU'rcd into the scrx-icc April iSt, Wfll, fourtren 
d.iys afttT tlio I *«■«!( loiit*» jirocljiiiial ion. Tin- rof;iino-nt eniliarkwl Jnne 2'i, 186!, 
for Prairie du Chien, whence it proceeded liy rail to \\ ashington. Its first uni- 
Uimut ^urni.'•ll(^d by the State were black fpll hats, black tnnwcrs, and red llamicl 
shirts. It served tliroiigtuHit the war. The population of Minnesota in 1860 was 
17«,CK3, inclndinp <.3CI!) Indians, It furnished 24,030 soldiers, of whom 2..^84 
wi-re losL While the uhok- pi-oplc of Minnesota wori^ strivinK night ""d diiy to 
fill up new regimenti to reenforce the natioiiid annies, they had to maintain par- 
ri.Koiiit along the Indian frontiers. One garrison was at Fort Ripley, Ik'Ihw ('row 
Wing, and anothi-r iit Fort, Ridgly, in NieoleU. ('i)iiiity. Fort Aberen>nihie and 
a [Mjst on the Red River fifteen niile-s north of IJroekinritlge were stront;ly fnrlifi^rd. 
In the SiiiHX war of 1861, from one thousand to fifU-eii hundred jwrsons were 
killed, and properly to the value of over half a miUion dollars destroyed. Mo«t 
of the refrimctits raised for the war saw some ser\'icc at Iiornc, fighting the Indiana 
within the bordow of the State. Thus the First Minnesota sent two compiinira 
to Fort Ridgty. one to Fort Ripley, yml two to Fi>rl .\lK*rcR>mbic to qncll Indian 
upri.iings liefore they dared to gather at Fort Snelling to leave tlie State for the 
struggle with the South. Minnesota sent two reginietits and two battalions of 
eavalry. one n*(^menf of heavy artillerj'. three batlcrii-M of light artillery, twocwn- 
pimies of sharpshooters, ant! eleven infantry regiuiciits to Uie front during the war. 
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one Western brigade in the newly formed Army of the Poto- 
mac came clad in gray throughout, not to be changed for the 
blue until late in September. 

But for variety, New York city led the country. A sec- 
ond regiment of Fire Zouaves had been quickly formed, as 
dashing in appearance as the first. Abram Duryee of the old 
militia (with a black-eyed, solemn-faced little regular as sec- 
ond in command, soon to become famous as a corps leader) 
marched forth at the head of a magnificent body of men, the 
color-guard, nearly all seven-footers, all in the 'scarlet fez and 
breeches of the favorite troops of France. Zouave rig was by 
long odds the most pleasing to the popular eye in the streets 
of tlie big city — and, less happily, to Southern marksmen later 
— for all in a day the improvised wooden barracks were throng- 
ing with eager lads seeking enlistment in the Zouave regi- 
ments. Baxter's in Philadelphia, Farnsworth's (Second 
Fire), Duryee's (Fifth New York), Bendix's, Hawkins', and 
" Billy Wilson's " in New York. 

To cater still further to the love for the spectacular and 
the picturesque, still more distinctive regiments were author- 
ized — the Garibaldi Guard — mainly Italians, under Colonel 
D'Utassy, in a dress that aped the Bersaglieri. The D'Epi- 
neul Zouaves, French and would-be Frenchmen, in the costli- 
est costume yet devised, and destined to be abandoned before 
they were six months older. Still another French battalion, 
also in Algerian campaign rig — " Lea EnfanU Perdua." Lost 
Children, indeed, once they left New York and fell in with the 
camjjaigners of Uncle Sam. Then came the Chasseurs, in very 
natty and attractive dress, worn like the others until worn out ^^ 
in one real campaign, when its wearers, like the others, lost their ^^ ^^^ 
identity in the universal, most unbecoming, yet eminently ser- 
viceable blue-flannel blouse and light-blue kersey trousers, with 
the utterly ugly forage cap and stout brogans of the Union 
army. 

Fanciful names they took, too, at the start, and bore 
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proudly at home but meekly enough at the front, where speed- 
ily the "Ellsworth Avengers" became the Forty-fourth; 
the "Brooklyn Phalanx," the Sixty-seventh; the "Engi- 
neers," the Thirty -eighth; the " Lancers," the Sixth Penn- 
syh'ania. Uick Rush's gallant troopers were soon known 
as the " Seventh Regulars," and well did they earn the title. 
So, too, in the West, where the " Guthrie Grays," once Cin- 
cinnati's favorite corps, were swallowed up in the Sixth Ohio, 
and in St. Louis, where, the "Fremont Rifles," " Zagonyi 
(iuanis," and " Foreign Legions " drew many an alien to the 
folds of the flag, and later to the dusty blue of the Union 
soldier. 

As for arms, the regiments came to the front with every 
conceivable kind, and some with none at all. The regular in- 
funtry, what there was of it, had but recently given up the 
old smooth-bore musket for the Springfield rifle, caliber 58, 
with its paper cartridge and conical, counter-sunk bullet; but 
Harper's Ferry Arsenal had been burned, Springfield could 
not begin to turn out the numbers needed; Rock Island Arse- 
nal was not yet built, and so in many a regiment, flank com- 
panies, only, received the rifle, the other eight using for months 
the old smooth-bore with its " buck-and-ball " cartridge, good 
for something within two hundred yards and for nothing 
l>eyond. 

Even of these there were enough for only the first few 
regiments, Vast purchases, therefore, were made abroad, 
England selling us her Enfields, with which the fine Vermont 
brigade was first armed, and France and Belgium parting with 
thousands of the huge, brass-bound, ponderous " carabines a 
lige " — the Belgian guns with a spike at the bottom to expand 
the soft leaden bullet when " rammed home." With this 
archaic blunderbus whole regiments were burdened, some for- 
eign-born volunteers receiving it eagerly as "from the old coun- 
try," and therefore superior to anything of Yankee invention. 
But their confidence was short lived. One day's march, one 
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TASTING THK SOl'l' 
A FOHMAMTY SOON ABANDONED 

Oiw- of the formalities soon ahanilonei) after tlic soldiers look the field was 
Hint iif tiLvtiiiK lH(" simp, Ifrri- il iipjuvirs iis otisiTvcif ^it th<' i-aiiip of Ihc 
31st I'ciinsjlviuiiji m-iir WiiHhiiitiluii. in ]8(tl. 'Hiis duty fell to oiw of iJie 
officers of *iw;h company, aiid its object was to discovt-r whrthtT the soup 
wa.« sufficiently .Mroii}; to ptLss itiii.ttrr witJi the men, lint jih the war Afiit on 
the men themselves Ix^rame the only "tasters." Tlie officers had too many 
other prt-HMing dtitivs to perform, and tlie handling nf the wmp. w)ien (here 
wa& any. became the simple mutter of iiiilling it out to men who were 
only too glad to fill up their cans and devour the eontents. The himling- 
horn un the hut of Ihe man lemiinic on his |{nn jnxl beliinij tlie iilli<yT l>c- 
tokens the infantry. It was a symbol adopted from Kuropean armies, 
where the hunter bcuimc by a niiturHJ proccw of evolution the rhit-i^fur or 
light infantryman. In the rnion »rmie.s the symbol wa.t .-(tretehed to 
(wvcr all the infantry. Tlie presence of the feather In his hat also indi(-at4» 
that Ihn pholoKraph was taken eiirly in the war. ,\fter Ihe first cam- 
paign sucli superfluous decorative iiisigniu wcic generally Ubcardc'd. 
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short hour's shooting, and all prcdiia'tion for such a weapon 
was gone fort'vi-r, 

And tht'ri tlie shoes with which the l-'c<lcrals reached the 
front! Not one pair out of four wonhl have iKiriie the test of 
a te!i-iriilc trainp, not one out of ten would Imve stood the 
strain of a ten-(hiys' march, and those that first took tlieir 
places, the make of contractors, were even worse. Not until 
the " Iron Secretary," Stanton, pot fairly into swing did con- 
tractors iK'giii to leani that there was a man to dread in the 
Department of War, but Stanton htid not even licen suggested 
hi tin- fall of I8G1. Simon Cameron, the venerable Pennsyl- 
vania politician, was still in office. McClellan, the young, 
commanding general was riding diligently from one review to 
another, a martial sight, accompanied hy his staff, orderlies, 
and escort. 

The weather was perfect along the Potoniac that gorgetms 
early autumn of IStil. The beautiful wooded heights were 
crowneil with camps: the ))Iains and fields were white with 
snowy tcntage; the dust hung lazily over countless drill- 
grounds and winding roa<lways; the hands were out in force 
on every afternixjii. filling the soft, sunshiny air with martial 
inelody; the camps were thronged witJi sniilc-wrcathed visitors, 
men an<l women from dislaiil homes; the streets of WsLshing- 
toii were crowded, and its famous old caravanseries prospered, 
as never before, for never had the Nation mustered in siicli over- 
wlielming strength as here about flic sleepy oI<l Soutliern " city 
of magnificent distances" a tawdry, shabby town in all con- 
s<'ienec, yet a priceless something to be Iield against the world 
in arms, for the sacred (lag that floatcc! over the columned 
White House, for the revered and honored name it bore. 

In seven sln)ug divisions, «itli three or four brigades 
in each. " IJftle Mac." as the volunteers rejoiced to call him, 
had organized his great army as the autunui waned, and the 
livelong days were spent in the constant drill, drill that was 
absolutely needed to impart cohesion and discipline to this x'ast 
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OFFICERS OF THE FOURTH NEW JERSEY REGLMKNT. ISBl 

Thii Uipw^ninnlh* rp^mrnt wiu (oniinl at Tn-nton. N. J., in April. ISHl, und nrrivnl nt Wiuliington on May 6tli. It wm on duly 
•t llrriitiiui UjII until Mn}' 24Lti, nln-ii it tuuk jNirl in tliv uecupuliuu <j| Arliii^ou Hvi^liU. It putticipatcd in lliv bnttli' ut Dull Ruii, 
Julf 21it, and ten dayi lutrr mu muxtcmt out at llic rxpimtion ol ita trrm of ncTvit^- New Jpntry rontribiitn] Ihrrc rrtci- 
ateat* of CBvalty. five batlcrirt ol liuht nrtillMy, auid forty-one it^moila of inTantxy to the L'uiuii iiniiirii during the w«r. 
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THE FOURTH NEW JERSEY ON THE BANKS OP THE POTOMAC. ISfll 
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array, mostly American bred, and hitherto unscliooled in dis- 
t'ipline of any kind. When McDowell marched his militiamen 
fiti-ward to attack Beauregard at Bull Run, they swarmed all 
over the adjacent country, picking berries, and plundering 
oreliards. Oi'<lers were things to obey only when they got 
ready and felt like it, otherwise " Cap " — as the company com- 
mander was hailed, or the " orderly," as throughout the war 
\'t'ry f^enerally and improperly the first sergeant was called — 
might shout for them in vain. " Cap," the lieutenant, the ser- 
geaiit^all. for that matter — were in their opinion creatures of 
their own selection and, if dissatisfied with their choice, if of- 
ficer or non-commissioned officer ventured to assert himself, 
to " put on airs," as our early-day militiamen usually expressed 
it:, the power that made could just as soon, so they supposed, 
unmake. 

It took many weeks to teach them that, once mustered into 
the service of "Uncle Sam," this was by no means the case. 
They had come reeling back from Bull Run, a tumultuous 
mob of fugitix'cs, some of whom halted not even on reaching 
>\'iishingt()n. It took time and sharp measures to bring them 
iiiu'k to tlieir colors and an approximate sense of their duties. 
One fine regiment, indeed, whose soldierly colonel was left 
ilcad, fotmd itself disarmed, deprived of its colors, discredited, 
and a dozen of its self-selected leaders summarily court-mar- 
tialed and sentenced for mutiny. It took time and severe meas- 
ures to bring officers and men back from AVashington to camp, 
thereafter to reappear in town only in their complete uniform, 
and with the written pass of a brigade commander. 

It took more time and many and many a lesson, hardest 
of all, to teach them that the men whom they had known for 
years at home as " Squire " or " Jedge," " Bob " or " Billy," 
could now only be respectfully addressed, if not referred to, as 
captain, lieutenant, or sergeant. It took still longer for the 
American man-at-arms to realize that there was good reason 
why the self -same " Squire " or " Jedge " or even a " Bob " 
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OFFICEKS OF TUB EIGUTU NEW YOHK STATE MILITIA INCANTR^'. AllLINCTON HEIGHTS. MHGIMA. 1801 



There «Trf ihtFV ofieuuin^iaaa from Nt'w 
Ynrk SUti^ known ui tliv Ei^ilitli In^inlry — 
thf Eightli Rri^nicnt SUIi- Mililin liiJantr.v, 
or "Wiuhin^uQ Grays"; the Kighlh HrKi- 
nirtil Inrutitry. ur "First Gi-nimn itilloi": 
and Ihi^ Eighth ItpgiinrnI National Guiinl 
latmntry. The hvcuiliI uflliirw wiuorRiuiimI 
nl Nitw York umi niii>.l<'ri'il iii A|iril iS. 

81, It Wt (or Waaliinglua on May ieih, 
I srrod for two yean. It »erved in the 

ivmei of Wiuliingttiii lill July lU, IHBI: 
(■dnuiml (■> ManiMuu. Vu., im IhnI dnic 
and twik jmitI in tlip battlr of Bull Run July 
Slut. It <li<l •liily ill llir •Mi'nx-^ •,( Wi»li. 
iogton. witli viifioujf wotila nnd rrvuiirini*- 
(Mtvni, till A|>rlt. \Mi. nnd (li<?n wmt to thc^ 
tt]irDi\nilo*h Vallpy, where it (ought in llic 




bailie of CiVHs Kf.v*. Ilnek li< the RnppH- 

ImiiiuKk. iirlil "Ti'ii.1- nl fJnnr(oii timl jitiiikI 
Bull Run. ami it wm miutrri'ii out iiii April 
£3. 18(13. Thr iluy belorv bring lututcKd 
out, tlio tlirfc-j'ciiri men nrif finiiujliiliili.il 
into » cunipHiij' nml tnmslerrnl to the 
SixlyH-i|[1i1h Ri-inmmt of New York lufau 
try. May 3, IS(i3. Tlie rcKimml lort ninriy 
iiii-ii, killol mill Willi 11 1 111), ami oin- nfliirr 
and forty-two cnliMrd mea hy diwajc. TIip 
lliinl orKiiiiiTOlinii hh« ii tlim- luiirilhs n-jji 
infnl, orpiniii'd Miij- ii). imi. uliiih did 
duty in the dpfenum of Waihini^un till Sep> 
t^mlxT Olh of Ihnt yenr. and wru ognin 
luuilerrd iulu ^^^(.^(orlhtHy duystn Jua<\ 
INIin. and icnl to llnrrialiiirg. Pa. It win 
muitmd out Hi NcwYorkCity.JulySS. 1803. 
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Billy " of the year agone, could not now be accosted or 
even passed without a soldierly straightening-up, and a prompt 
lifting of the open hand to the visor of the cap. 

All through the months of August and September, the 
daily grind of drill by squad, by company, by battalion was 
pursued in the " hundred circling camps " about Washington. 
Over across the Long Bridge, about the fine old homestead of 
the Lees, and down toward Alexandria the engineers had 
traced, and the volunteers had thrown up, strong lines of for- 
tification. Then, as other brigades grew in discipline and pre- 
cision, the lines extended. The Vermonters, backed by the 
A\''estern brigade, crossed the Chain Bridge one moonless night, 
seized the opposite heights, and within another day staked out 
Forts Ethan Allen and Marcy, and ten strong regiments fell 
t() hacking down trees and throwing up parapets. Still fur- 
ther up the tow-path of the sleepy old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, the men of Massachusetts, New York, and Minnesota 
made their lodgment opposite Edwards' Ferry, and presently 
from Maryland Heights down to where Anacostia Branch joins 
the Potomac, the northern shore bristled everywhere with the 
bayonets of the Union, and with every sun the relentless drill, 
drill, drill went on. 

At break of day, the soldier lads were roused from slum- 
ber by the shrill rattle of the reveiUe. Following the methods 
of the Mexican War, every regiment had its corps of drummers 
and lifers, and stirring music did the youngsters make. The 
mists rolled lazily from the placid reaches of the Potomac 
until later banished by the sun, and doctors agreed that miasma 
lurked in every breath, and that coffee, piping hot, was the 
surest antidote. And so each company formed for reveille 
roll-call, tin cup in hand, or slung to the haversack in those 
regiments whose stern, far-sighted leaders required their men 
to appear full panoplied, there% teaching them the soldier 
lesson of keeping arms, equipment, and clothing close at hand, 
where they could find them instantly, even in the dark. It 
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TWELFTH NEW YORK INFANTRY AT CAMP ANDERSON. 1861 



The painfully n<>w uiiifunns. and the attitudes that show how heavy the gold Inee lay on unaorij.i1(>med 
urms, Itetoken tJie fir.tl year of (tie war. This three-months regiment sailed from New York for Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia. April 21, 1861; it arrived April 23d. and fxtntimied to Annapolis and WashinBton. It 
was iiiiintered in on May 2, tROI. and assigned to Man.slield*s romniand. It took part in the advanec into 
Virginia May 23d, and the ot^upalion of Arlington Heights the following day. It was there tJiat, under 
tl>c sujiervisioii of the Engineer Corps, its members learned that a soldier must dij:: as well as fight, and their 
acliinf; baekii an<) hltittered Iiamlii soon made them forget their Npniee. if awkward, nppcaranoc indiejttetl 
in this photograph. Ten strong regiments were set to hacking down trees and throwing up parapets for 
Fort.s Klhan .\llen and .Many, staked ont by llie t»oys from \'iTinoiit. Thc.-w- New York vnlnnteen werw 
ordered to join Patterson's army on Jidy 6th. and were part of the force that failed to detain Johnston in 
the Shenandoah Valley. With his frejih troops Johnston was able to turn the tide in favor of tJie Confedcr- 
aUw on the field of Hull Rnn. July 21st, They bore themselves well in a skirmish near Martinshurg, Va.. 
oo July 12tli. On tlie jth of August they were mustered out at New York City. Many, however, ret-nlisted. 
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was not the best of coffee the c»mmissaries sen'ed in 1861, but 
ne\er lUci coffee taste better than in the keen air of those early 
misty mornings, and from those battered mugs of tin. 

Customs varied according to the caprice of brigade or 
regimental commander, but in many a battalion in that early- 
day Army of the Potomac, a brief, brisk drill in the manual 
followed reveille; then "police" and sprucing-up tents and 
camp, then breakfast call and the much relished, yet often an- 
athematized, bacon, with abundant loaves from Major Beck- 
with's huge Capitol bakery, and more steaming tins of coffee. 
Then came guard-mounting, with the band out, and the details 
\J in their l)est blue and brightest brasses, with swarms of men 
from every company, already keen critics of the soldiership 
of the adjutant, the sergeants, and rival candidates for orderly, 
for the colonel and the oflicer-of-the-day. 

Later still, the whole regiment formed on the color line, 
and with field-officers in saddle — many of them mightily un- 
accustomed thereto — and ten stalwart companies in line, 
started forth on a two or three hours' hard battalion drill, field- 
officers furtively peeping at the drill books, perhaps, yet daily 
■V^'] growing more confident and assured, the men speedily becom- 
ing more springy and muscular, and companies more and more 
machine-like. 

Hack to camp in time for a brush-off, and then " fall to " 
\vith vigorous appetite for dinner of beef and potatoes, pork 
and beans, and huge slabs of white bread, all on one tin plate, 
or a shingle. Then time came for a " snooze," or a social game, 
()r a sti-oll along the Potomac shore and a call, perhaps, on a 
neighboring regiment; then once again a spring to ranks for 
5^; a sharp, sjiirited drill by company; and then the band would 
come marching forth, and the adjutant with his sergeant- 
major, and " markers," with their little guidons, would ap- 
pear; the colonel and his field seconds would sally forth from 
their tents, arrayed in their l>est uniforms, girt with sash and 
sword, white-gloved and precise, anil again the long line would 
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EIGHTH NEW YORK. 1861 

This reKuncnt wa» cK-guiiized for 
thn^' months" service in April, IHfil, 
k'ft for Wasbirigton im April 
It was known us Uic "VVilsIi- 
ingtoit Grays." It did duly in thu 
(Icfcnsrs irf Washington until Jul,v, 
and look purl in the hattlc of Bull 
Run on July •ilsl. It was attached 
to Porter's first hri^iiide. Hunter's 
secomi division, Mii>owfir.i Arinj' 
of Northciwl VirKiaia. On August 
9, 1801, it was mustered out »t New 
York Citi". All of the fanaful rfgi- 
mental names, as well ss their varie- 
gated uniforms, disappeared soon 




after the opening of the war, and 
Uic "Grays." "Avengers." "Lan- 
cers," wid "Uilles" l»ecame mere 
nnmerieal units, while the regi- 
ments lost their identitv in the uni- 
versal blue flannel blouse and li^fht- 
blue kersey trousers, with the utterly 
ugly foragi- fjip and stout brogans 
of the Uuitiri ;irmie> — a uniform thai 
was most unlx-coniing. yet erai- 
iieiilly serviccahle for n)ugh xi'ork 
and actual warfare. The Kiglith 
New York, for instance, at the hal- 
ite of Bull Run, was mist»keii sev- 
-Tiil limes for a Confederate n"gi- 
uient, iilthough the error was alwayK 
diMiivereil in the nick of liuie. 
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form ffir the cli)siiig, stately ceremony of the day- -the martial 
(Iress-piiradf, 

It was at this hour that tin.- jfreat army, .soon to he known 
as the Army of Ihf I'otDnuu-. seemed at its Ik'sI. Many of the 
regiments had In-en ahle to draw the {iietnre.scjue hhiek felt liat 
and feather, the n^dy. straijjht-ciit, single-hreastcd coat of tlie 
rejinhir serviee. and, witli trousers of sky hhie. an<! ghsteninjr 
bliiek waist, and Hhoidder- licit, anil s[»otless %vhite jiloves, to 
pridt themselves that they looked like regulars. Many of 
them did. 

Kxeellerit were the hands of some of the Kaslern regi- 
ments, and throngs of visitors came out from Washington to 
hear the stirring, spirited iiiusie and to view the martial pa- 
geant. Often McCIellan, always with his staff, would watch 
the work from saddle. Iiis eap-visor (julled well down over his 
keen eyes. OeeasioTially some wandering soldier, on pass from 
neiglilioring eump. would slioek the military sensibilities of vet- 
eran oflieers hy s<iuirtiiing throngli the guard lines and offering 
the little genera l-in -chief a chance to " shake hands with an old 
ouave. 

Once it happened in fn)nt of a whole brigade, and I heard 
him say "Certainly " before a scandali/xd aide-de-camp, or 
corporal of the guard, could hustle the intruder, grinning anil 
ti'ininphatit, away from tin- imposing front of the cavalcade. 

'rime and again, in open barouche, with not a sign of 
escort, guai-d, or secret -service officer, there would come the 
two foremost statesmen of the day; one of them just rising 
aliove his companion and great rival of the Kast ns he had 
already overcome his great aTdagonist, the " Little (iiant <if 
the West " — and rising sn steadily, rising so far above any 
and all contemporaries that, within another year, there lived 
no rival to his place in the hearts of the Nation, and M'itliin the 
compass of the two generations that followed, none has yet ap- 
proached it. Tall. lank, angular, even awk"'ard, hut simple 
and unpretentious, cordial and kindly and sympathetic alike 
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Tlic stout MTKtvuit In (runt of the 
mlJDtuit'a tent prubobly lout aume 
wni;hl •lurioK llii.' priKi^x ilm'iI hy 
Qttuml c;«ir|jc B. MiHlclInn lo iiiiiku 
•n ■nil)' out lA the raw matcrul trhii-li 
flodwd to WBiliingtan in i\w aumiuc-r 

■ad Ul of ISOI. Tliraii|[li cuiiitiiiit 
lUH the voljnUrra upcrdil)' became 
more tprin^' iind miuculur. iiiuJ ttiu 
ouUgHwIrii ilnily miiie nnil miiio ma- 
dune-like. Thv routiui^ wn* niupli the 
tuunc thnMidliuut thir vwioiu mmpi. 
At hmk of (Iny tLi- auldier Iwis ucrp 
runacfl liy tlie hiirricil notri ol Um 
*ille. Hill coffci' VHM wrviiJ to 
[iiiin] n|{uiiul ihc miiumatlc mlsU, 
aaii tlic rrgiiiiMita wiv rcijuiri'd by 
llwir ktirn. fiir-»iglit«i li'iuli-rs tn 
appcur futl-piLiin|>lic(l. ttierrby Icuru- 
(dk ik; sulJlcr IcMun €>( IcMpirig urriis. 



A VOLUNTEER ABOFT TO LOSE SOME WEIGHT 




c(|uipmrQt. anilclnlhingoliMr at hand. 
wbtrrc lliry I'uulil bv rouiiii illdliiiill}', 
rvi-n ill thi- ilnrk. Thii wns n iMMin 
which jirovni invnlimbli- ninny u tiiric 
liilcr ill thi' H'Hr. In miiny n rrj^mcnl 
u brief. Iiriik liriil in tlic niunuul 
foliowrti rfvrillir; Uirn "polic" anil 
•pnicing lip lonli nnd canip. then 
bmkfuiil rail, N>It <'Hinr' t^iiud 
mounlins. Hn<i later itlll the nholi; 
ifKiniMit tormeil on the culor line. i>nd 
rtiirlrd f<iith on B two or tiirir hours' 
hnnl butlulion tlrill. Ily thr tinir 
Gcnrnt! MoCldUn wn> r™clj* to move 
hii army to the PriiiiiHiilii ihc.v l>nd 
kamwl iiiiii'h iif iJic Irsiion that tliey 
wi-if to pill to praotical me, Tlicy 
roiilci march untirr Ihr burning lun or 
thrvUKh UicilrrnoliinB ruin mth fqunl 
iniiiffrTf nw. and |}n-irinililtHir life had 
iniinxl thiTii !■• r>]n>Biire thni would 
Iiuv<' mmnt muntrokr 'iii «iif Imiul. 
or pneumonia iiii'l di^atii on the other, 
u few muiktha curlier in the war. 
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to colonel, corporal, or drum-boy, Abraham Lincoln sprawled 
at his ease, with William H. Seward sitting primly by his side 
— the President and the Premier^ — the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Secretary of State — the latter, his confident opponent 
for the nomination but the year agone, his indulgent adviser 
a few months back, but now, with wisdom gained through 
weeks of mental contact, his admiring and loyal second. 

It was characteristic of our people that about the knoll 
\vhere sat McClellan, in statuesque and soldierly pose, his aides, 
orderlies, and escort at his back, there should gather an admir- 
ing throng, while about the carriage of the dark -featured, black- 
whiskered, black-coated, tall-hatted civilian there should be 
but a little group. It was characteristic of McClellan that he 
should accept this homage quite as his due. It was character- 
istic of Lincoln that he did not seem to mind it. " I would 
hold McClellan's horse for him," he was sadly saying, just one 
year later, " if he would only do something." 

Only a few days after this scene at Kalorama,all the camps 
along the Potomac about the Chain Bridge were roused to a 
sudden thrill of excitement at the roar of cannon in brisk action 
on the Lewinsville road. General " Baldy " Smith had sent 
out a reconnaissance. It had stumbled into a hornet's nest of 
Confederates; it needed help, and GrifRn's regulars galloped 
forward and into battery. For twenty minutes there was a 
thunderous uproar. A whole division stood to arms. The fir- 
ing ended as suddenly as it began, but not so the excitement. 
To all but two regiments within hearing that was the first 
battle-note their ears had ever known — how fearfully familiar 
it was soon to be! — and then, toward sunset, who should come 
riding out from Washington, with a bigger staff and escort 
than ever, but our hero, " Little Mac," and with enthusiasm 
unbounded, five thousand strong, the " boys " flung themselves 
about him, cheering like mad, and, after the American manner, 
demanding " speech." That was the day he said, " We've had 
our last defeat; we have made our last retreat," and then 
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wup* ittmiil WhhIiJ n|[lf III in the fnll of IHUl. 
the am had Ihne for n "snoow" or s smini 
ItaRir- Tlicy woiiM ilroll nlon^t the Hhiin* of 
tite I'oUinutc. iheir minils full ut tlic gmit 
,llm tu ramr — 111}* ){rr«t nnil IrrriWi^ lliry 
.tie laiPW~ot call porliKpi on fTH-niU in n 
oriililiorinX rrsitiinit to <li>cu>i» ulml Mf- 
tnu itiuiig to do to the fonfcikrntrj. 
.(■ his wril-iliwipiinc'l imny in tlic ipririK. 
They did not jiupw-t thai '"Lillle Mne" win 
ikpoani lor Runiitidi.'. Htid that thc^ Mm* 
id of tilt Army of the I'oIokisc wiim to pivot 
lliink(7 and thru lo Mi.iit|f. In Ihi- 
limr, Ibr stiir of Cnuit wx> to riw 
!ilj in tJir WWl. niid he uiu finnlly lo 
lidc the Army of tlip Potnmnr lo vict.irj-. All 
tiling «n-n- fiidil''!! Ill llii-"v mi-n of Ifii- 
lUi Ntir York Slnte Mililiii Infnnlry iii 
picIumHini? gmv uniii>rnui. Tlicy linvc 




nlimidy noroi.- of the rouRh nnd rmdy iTtprnn 
iipix-jirniiw. i» li:ivi' llicir Wi'iiti/m i-iiiiini(tt« 
I Kourth MichiguD) in the unmlliT pirture. At 
\\w oiilnrt iif llii.- wiir tliiTi' HID no rpfcuinf or 
lin-wTilwil luiit.irm. niul in iiiiiiiy rcsitiii-ntii 
CTich coDipHny varied from Ihr olhrm. Onf 
cr.mpnii}' mielil pvrti be i-lud in n'd, unothtT 
ill itruy. uiiuIIkt in lilnc. nnd ilill nmitlicr in 
whilo. Sinrc the .South had n.-|iinii.'nt» in (tmy 
imifomi mid uiHny "f Ihi' nirn of Ihe Ni^rth 
ivrn' rliiii in b'",''- "' the lirst Imltl* of Hull 
llun lome fiitul riiiHlnhcH »n-iirri-d. ami mldim 
lln-rl upon their own tfieud*. TherrnftiT nil 
li.e soliiieri of tilt' I'nion iiniij' were dfrawil 
Ijnielii-ully iililti- ill blue, with ilifiht mriBliniift 
in IJir eolor of iiuignia 1" denigiijilp cnviiltj*. 
Jirtillerj-. and infantry. Hmd (■o\'ering varied, 
many ri-itinu'nti' wi-urine bluck huts. Itiir- 
iiiK the last yean of the wnr individual »>ldivr« 
«orr Imljt— ii»u«lly black — on thp nwrch. 
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followed the confident prediction that the war would be " short, 
sharp, and decisive." In unbounded faith and fen'or, old and 
yoinig, they yelled their acclamations. Was there ever a com- 
mander by whom " the boys " stood more loyally or lovingly? 

A few days later still, on the Virginia slopes south of the 
Chain Bridge, where was stationed a whole brigade of " the 
boys " — Green Mountain boys principally, though stalwart 
lads from Maine, Wisconsin, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
were there also, preparations were in progress for a tragic 
scene. There had been some few instances of sentries falling 
asleep. Healthy farm-boys, bred to days of labor in tlie sun- 
shine, and correspondingly long hours of sleep at night, could 
not always overcome the drowsiness that stole upon them when 
left alone on picket. An army might be imperiled — a lesson 
must be taught. A patrol had come upon a young Vermonter 
asleep on post. A court martial had tried and sentenced, and 
to that sentence General Smith had set the seal of his approval. 
¥oT the soldier-crime of sleeping on guard, Private Scott was 
to be shot to death in sight of the Vermont brigade. 

A grave would.be dug; a coffin set beside it; the pale-faeed 
lad would be led forth; the chaplain, with bowed head and 
quivering lips, would speak his final word of consolation; the 
firing-party — a dozen of his own brigade — would be marched 
to the sjjot, subordinate, sworn to obey, yet dumbly cursing 
their lot; the provost-marshal would give the last order, while 
all around, in long, rigid, yet trembling lines, a square of sol- 
diery would witness a comrade's death. But on the eve of the 
ajjpointed day, the great-hearted Lincoln, appealed to by sev- 
eral of the lad's company, went himself to the Chain Bridge, 
had a long conversation with the young private and sent him 
back to his regiment, a free man. The President of the United 
States could not suffer it that one of his boys should be shot to 
death for being overcome by sleep. He gave his young soldier 
life only that the lad might die gloriously a few months later, 
heading the dash of his comrades uiK)ti the Southern line at 
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OFFICERS OF "THE RED-LEGGED FIFTY-P'lbTH" NEW YORK AT FORT CALVES. 1861 



Right roynD}' did Wuslimfclon wvlrainF th(? Fifty-fifth N'l^w York Lifunlry. >iiLnuiin<.'(l "Ganlc dc LufHvtltc" in memory of tiiaH <Us- 
tia(iiU)i«l Fimchninn'ii Bcrvioca tii (iiir iMjuiilry in Rpvoliitiimnrj' dnys, in Si'|)tfmb(T. IHUI. Tlu: " taiAeggl"^ Kitth-lifth" Vi-us <a- 
(MuwmI in New York City by Coloiirl Fhilip Reps tlr Trubrinud (u'lii:i <-ikIi.'<I llit' war aa a brvvct major-emrnil of vuluuUvn, u rank 
bcaUiwdd upon him lor IiikIiIv nirritiirii>ii>i M'rvlciit diinnit the Appomolloi rnmpnign) and Ml for Wathington Augiiit SItt. Tbc 
Frcncli unifurnu uttraclcd oiurh iitlFDliim and cliritiKt frequent burils uF applause ai llie I'mwds uii Fcnnnylvauia AiULiie reulited 
oorc aipiin liun many oltixriui fniin ilitfen-nt tniiilH hod ni>tii-d tu thr drfrnAC iif llii'ir <i>nimDn rmintr}'. Thr Fifty-fiftli ui'ulnlmuJvd 
HiCMIui to the Feniiisula, uvd touk jiart in the desperate Bunult on Marye's Heights at Fcvderickalniri;. after vhich it nu van- 
validated, in four companii'i. witli llir TliirtyH-ighth New York Dcivuibrr il. IS(t2. The rreimcnt toil liiiring tcrvirc thirl)'-tliree 
calitfcd men killcdnnd mortallj' nouDdwl and twenty-nine euliatcd men hy di»cMc. Iti |[Ktlaiil culou«l mirvivvd until July U, 18B7. 
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Lee's Mill— sending, with his last breath, a message to the Pres- 
ident that he had tried to live up to the advice he had given. 

It was indeed a formative period, that first half-year of 
drill, picket duty, and preparation along the Potomac, and so 
expert became the patrols of the provost guard, so thorough 
the precautions at headquarters, that straggling from camp to 
camp, especially from camp to town, became a thing of the 
past. Except a favored few, like the mounted orderlies, or 
messengers, men of one brigade knew next to nothing of those 
beyond their lines. Barely three miles back from the Potomac, 
up the valley of Rock Creek, was camped an entire division, 
the Pennsylvania Reserves, in which the future leader of the 
Army of the Potomac was modestly commanding a brigade. 

Just across the Chain Bridge, he who was destined to 
become his great second, proclaimed " superb " at Gettysburg, 
was busily drilling another, yet the men under George G. 
Meade and those under Winfield S. Hancock saw nothing of 
each other in the fall of 1861. 

Over against Washington, the Jerseymen tmder dashing 
Philip Kearny brushed with their outermost sentries the 
picket lines of " Ike Stevens' Highlanders," camped at Chain 
Bridge, yet so little were the men about i\jIington known to 
these in front of the bridge, that a night patrol from the one 
stirred up a lively skirmish with the other. In less than a year 
those two heroic soldiers, Kearny and Stevens, were to die in 
the same fight only a few miles farther out, at Chantilly. 
Only for a day or two did the " Badgers," the " Vermonters," 
and the " Knickerbockers " of King's, Smith's, and Stevens' 
brigades compare notes with the so-called *' California Regi- 
ment," raised in the East, yet led by the great soldier-senator 
from the Pacific slope, before they, ttie " Califomians," and 
their vehement colonel marched away along the tow-path to 
join Stone's great division farther up stream. 

Three regiments, already famous for their drill and dis- 
cipline had preceded them, the First Minnesota, the Fifteenth 
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A DRESS PARjVDE OF THE SEVENTEENTH NEW YORK IN 1861 



New York's Seventeenth Infantry Volunteers entered the war as the "Westehester Cliasseurs," 
It WHS orgfini/A'd »t New York City und nnwlcri'd in for two years. Colonel H. Seymour LanNJiif;; 
in coniRiand. The regiment left for Washington June 21, 1861. unil wils stnlionetl neiir Miner's 
Hill, Just aeross the District of Cohimljis line, a mile and a half from Fulls Church. It fought on 
tJie Peninsula, itl thi? second Hull Run, iil Aiitielam, KRHk-ricksinirg, and Chaneeliorsville, and 
took part in the famous " mud mareh," Jajiuary 40 to 24. 1863, On May 13, 1863, the three-years 
men were dclRched and a»st;aied to a battalion of New York volunteers, and on June 23, 18(i;J, 
wen- Ininsferred to the ItGlh New York Infantry. The regiment was mustered out June i. 
ltiC3, having lost during service five officers und thirty-two enhsted men killed and mortally 
woundeJ, and three officers and I liirty-seven enli.tled men by diseaiie. 
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It was not oft^ii diiriit^ 
army life that tlie adiaii- 
tjigc of churches or pltias 
of n-tigmiis worship were 
available to the troops in 
thi* field. When chaji- 
lains were connected with 
regiments In active ser- 
vice, any improvised U'lil 
or barrel for iin altar «r 
puljHt was utilized for 
the minister's benefit. 
The question of dcnom- 
iiiiitiou nirel>* ent«rinl 
the roinda of the men. 
Where a chtireh edifice 
W1L8 near the eamps, or 
wheti liioateil near some 
village or eity, services 
vreir held within the edi- 
fice. l>ut this wjLt very 
infrequent. The eamp 
at Arlington Heights was 
located diredly uppcwit.- 
Wiunhiiigton ajicl (Ieiw){i.'- 
town, D. <"., overlooking 
the hanks of the Putuniac 
River on the VlrRiniit 
side. The Ninth Afassa- 
chiisptt-H wiLs a ri'jiinienl 
composed of Irish volun- 
tcrn> fnim the vicinity of 
lloston. Hie Catholii- 
cliuplaiiis were very as- 
siduous in llieir atlcrn- 
tion to the ritual of ttie 
Church, ev«n on the 
tented field. Many of 
tlicKt^ chaplains have 

since risen t«> high ]K>sitions in tJie Chnreh. Archbishop Ireland was one of these Kplciidid and 
devoted men. An example of the fearless devotion of the C'aliiolic chaplains was tlie action 
of Father <%»rl>y, of the Irish Drinade. at the hnttlc of Gettysburg. As the brigade was alwut to 
go into the fiereeM fi«htiiig at the center of the Feclcral line and shot and shell were already n-aehins 
its ranks, at tlie solicit^ition of Father Corhy it was halted, and knelt; sUinditiR upon a projecting rock, 
the brave father rendered absolution to llie soldiers actttrdiiiK to the rites of the Catholic Church. 

A few minutes later the brigade bad plunged to the very thick of tlie lien* fighting at the "Loop." 
[iwi 
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FATHKR SCULLY PREACHIN'G TO THE NIXTIi 
RLVSSACHUSETTS REGIMENT 




Attentive and solemn are the faees nf these nien new to warfare, fadnf* tlangers as yet unknown, while fhey 
liiitvn lo FuIJrt fv^uiiy's enrncst words. Not ii few of the regimonls in th« Union ttnuicx wcrt- leil hy niiiii.s- 
tera wlio assisted in organizing lliein, and thon aeeepted the command. When the Fiftieth Xew York 
En^nvcnt were stationed in front of PetcrsbiirK, \*irginia, they made a rustic place of worship, spire and nil, 
after lite model of tlicir winter-quarters. A photograph of thi.< M)l<Iicr-l>iiilt edifice is shown on page S57. 
The muskets and gliateninp bayoneLs of the soldiers, leaning; against the fenee in the foreground of the 
PvtvrsUurg picture, contrast vividly with the peaceful aspect of the Uttlc church — au oiwia in a desert. 
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AlthdUfth lunnimnit ^mUtintlly m-bitkI ilimofb- 
oui the w«#. MuHun mbmbuiad loor buodnd 

to tlifl YrAvmi Krmkiik Hnd nv*r on« huiidt^ <o 

SUU li lud IO lAf B beta (lur to Kraak P- BUifn 
wbi>(«*rtyfa iMI.litffDoronivmithr.mrjiiiiirrit. 
Blftlr ndHeqiHOily |oiD#d Gruii'* commaad uh] 
Mrmvl wiib llut 1«ii>Wt unUl Hbvfnuui l«k thu 
hrlm in ihr WmL Wilh Rbvniuui M^fit-Cifivnkl 
Bl*irfo4tchilDUoo7clA uirl ibrmjch tbeCuoliiuu^ 



BAKEH. OF CALIf-OHMA 

lioot 14 tbe Fnlelvi torn*, tful Donr o( thrm (ouk 
pvt in Um qntpAiCpa nai bd tliv MiiMMipiB- 
Ib l^ntUv, Fjlvranl D- EtiLknr, vra* in hw |ii1ut> 
ill W«*hiafft4u «lva ib« war bnkr oai, aod, 
bviiK « rluae fricni! uf I Juculo. pruiiL^lly urK>Jii«i»l 
b r*(liTncr>l of iVnn^-IvAiiuttm 'Thir-h frm tval 
hn<'irDLytu«>Tionyin"nrvt Cthforuta." LV»lfii>pl 
B«iUr WW killwl M the hiwl uf it al iLir Utih' oF 
RaU'ii Ittuff. VttdiniB, Ortiiihrr ?1. I^nr Rnkir 
hail becD kppoiDtvd brigiHl»rr-<mvr«| buldccbotd. 



KELLEV 1 I ^^>-T VUIGJMA 

Want ^'ircnm r'iiJN^Lj. hi.i i^n^Arly fmti(ttird 
aoMirm for \hn CV>olridtr«im »hffli Uir fH>« &&ip 
«B« ufcamml iO IM|. A« c«ly u May. ISCI. 
C<4niM't n, P- KtiOtv » in ihi< fiiM wilh ihn 
t1m Wr«t Vlr0nU lDf«»iryfniin*hnTlnl imilcf iIh* 

■h(lvH> btTT^tini mftjor-^tivml- Wnt Viticiniji 
funUubnlUiLrty-wTtiKirvuUBvtkmaof All iiniHio 
ths pHlsnl vflikM. chiefly for toed ikleovuil for 
•■tnirv in nantiftumik Itnitoir- Q^nctxX Ktllrx 
w«a promilwDl ta Ibfl A^bvikftn4oftb CBOipucDA 



8a(YTH. OI' DRI^AWAltr; 
IJtUfi 1>vUw4rfl (urnijlml iu ihr Fnlcral vraiH 

Iht 5dI<1 iBih* CuloncKrhoiiitf A. I^mylh. with ibo 
Finl DaliiwArF Idliuiiry' Kivly promutAl u* ilw 
wniiiuiad r>f » bri^^wlh b* led it •> Offilyntiufg, 
wb«« It noalvMl the full loroa of I^ek^rt't 
shuj(aoiiC«io«Ury IMkv. July 3. LB63- Hpvma 
brr^tlfd mKjnr-ipmflnil j^nd frll At Fhrmvill'*. 
on Apponi(i((oi lUvrr. Va , April 7, IMJ, (■» 
days U*f«ro (be •ofr"in|pr at Appumnttoi- Gm- 
or»l Smyth frum nniml lfi«drr JH thfiti^woru) Cnfp*, 



MITCIIELU OF KANi«Ag 

Tlw vir^n SUlP nf KvuW irnt Bfiy rrKimfntJ^ 
liAiCiihijn*. jukJ bntlfrifm Lhlti ihf Ff^trml rmitpiL 
llo rtrcotul Infftntry ■■« orEiintird bod l«1 1« The 
fivld bf roJoDc] R, B- Miitfbell. % vnUThu of t|>e 
Mntmn War. At ihn flmr biiill>< in thi' Wm, 
WlltonV Crwk. Uo, (Aiurunt 10. IMI), bp «'u 
wuxindnl. At (hr bMtlc of fi^iryvilLv, Brijciulic't- 
Titincntl Mii(-b(«ll oomiRmmlcd a diviMJrm in Mi^ 
fnokV Cflfp* nnd fonitht dmpFmtvIv <« bold the 
KftltfrfeL k-ft n&rxk aitunBt a biiddm ■nd <1^ 



C1L08«. Oy N'KW HAMI^IIIflE 

KfTw Hvn^iAhtni mipplind Itirhty-iuna DtilitAry 
nrg>ni«iklLoD« (o ihc Icdrrvtl trmint. To th 
GFanttr ?4lat« IxIutim* \^f %i\\\\ (tiilinrtiou u| fur- 
oi>liinj( ibK n<icini«nt « hirh hncl thr btitvtoil mnr- 
uUly (oil of koy lriri>nir> onE^nL^Alio^ tn ihr^ 
hrmy. This "eu ibTi t^lb Nr« llfenipohiPF, roiu- 
□uoOtd by CoUmiJ K- K- Cnaui, The Kifit •*rvrd 
tnllHi AnnyofdinPoUiiDfr At GnTyvbur(,rQl' 
onpl CKhb canm vuLkI * brt^mdr. whtcfa uirbidrd 
the I'lfth Xvw HamjtfbirrH nnd wm LiII«| at 
Uiv brnd of ii noar DcviTi Drn. oh July 2. IArt;t, 
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PE-VRCH, OF ARKA.V»A9 

' mil had ■ lUffp onntttk|^«llt i>r < 'oDfHlc<rfttr irotiiM 
} tmdy fuf UiD fipltt m llm tufimi^r »' 1^1- At 
b WllaOD*! Crdrk. MiHiiLm. ^iiRiM 10. IS<5K ihf^rr' 
• lour nflnicnu tml two biiictl^t of Arkau- 
I ufiiirr <xMQiiiiin[| of nriuiuiiiHr-^jt'iinriLl N, W, 
|V«rrv, A'^iH** fti'nJ'ihnJ io-iTiiLi' Hnpiinilr 
nlUury oFVftniuUoii* t-> Ibf? Coolvdoiarr' urminf 
Mid Mventcvi to iho FaIctaIl Tiio riiatv ^^n* 
^bntlr ntpnaimind in ihr- Army nf Ndnhnrn 



STKUAUT, OF M,\HYI-AND 

Mnrylund quinklp rr»poii<f<w| tn ihr f^uili^m 
pikl] tu HfiDA. uij ■Qionc lln Artt ooutrllrullifii rjf 
■■ilrlictn W4* Gfluripi 11- SU^itrul, whtf loil u (mt- 
l.iliran nr-nm the Pulttmnu rsrly m IHfltr Thi^v 
MbtyiMKlM-t loiiffhl AC V\ttl Ifiill llun, or MbnAi»< 
«Li>, jLiid Lpu'i ariTiy uf Pclmfiitru iiirluiii'tl Mary- 
la fuJ icTMitm uinli'T BnBwJuT'Tji'iMiml Siriinfl. 
J'undE Ibr wnr ibit llttl'' txird<<r P^f^^l^n pobUomtl> 
nriitrsi, w>uc ail hjutbic urmirxiiuhuii* tu ihe 
Cn(ilf<Eii«r)ib<ii in Vino hi*, u^^l mii'lTAJ thtity- 
Avp for Itu* Pnlvml Minpa uid tat [oo^ d^fcnao, 



rniTTE\DHN\ THE CONKKDER-^TE 

Koivlurky in nciUbln m« n St«lc whiph MPnl 
bruibcn ro buih thr TV-drraJ and CoDfixl^TRi« 
iirniJnB, Mjv;i»r-Gphoral Cmi^itxi^ H, Criltirmlm, 
C- ir^. A,, irv ihv brnlhirr iif Majnr^iPdonL 
Tbomu t. CTiiiciuL«n. U. ^ A. Although r^ 
Bamniufl politically uviitral Uirniiuhiml ihii wnt, 
ihf BiUP Gnm i*tntn wTit (on^^'Omr (csmMira^ 
bAitaliau, And liBiipriVB arrfM ihi< borOer t^* up- 
billd Ihfl Alar* and Bnn . and niij«l'red vtiihtx ot aII 
vm* to bftttlr around ihr Scat* and Striptv tnd 
protHt iba l^t»to from Confodnal* lniTunioa& 



RANDOM, or NOHTII CAKOUNA 

TV IbH M Uji Ainllwm 9Ul«ia Ui 'uml iu Tf^r- 

I'Vunoi In vrith thr pDnlivLwnu-y, Nnrt-h rurolmx 

Vied vUfa tho fdoDwn hi (ho aplric wUh hhtrb 

it tnurwd ilv vmr. With the Fir*l S-irUi Ciiru- 

lina, lirui,-CuL Mut W. ]|>nwim wv nn iho 

I BtlBc4l:v «Arly ia 1?W1. rndvt htn Midi-mblp 

l-*i faHsidiar-ffHiHAl. ^urlb Camplinuifu I'lvrrir^ci 

t.'lb* 9ttn and Fl^rn nn ill ih^ fif^kt battle linlila 

I (4 tbf Armj' ol NunJirm VirKtniik. 'I'bc Sunt 

* biffiiiali«l ninaly fjreanixmiuii* fur tho CubtRltr- 

UUt Bnwmi. tnd «vilt ndhl Ln tbe Fntpral fvniH. 



pinI'XiaNh of rr-OKii>A 

Fbhila *a» tiac uf iht* fif»l lit fiJIuw f*(PiiJh C'h.n»- 
linn'" nximplo in <lii«ilvin|( fhn F<^^omJ mn,|ivit' 
it fiinuabf^d iwrnty-ODP mtbtary oruaDiiatloui 
In ibc CouIrdi'mTif l*tf!i'>, and Utruvaliout tfi* 
'Hut iiiiiiiiiiuiUM\ n wtitumw-'hijtitp di-iftim- lufnr*^ 
m'nl Afilijii-r to tfli.^ tbv bold «bon thp Slnt^ *'q* 
nirnaeod by u *lr<fnii Fnleml r>fxtbli<m in Feb- 
Txiirr. I^A4, wiv Briitiuli''r-fi"(i«ta! .1ijH?|>b K^np- 
o&n. llrmLily KJirbMinc dcattortrl d^tAohoioDt*. 
ht dprpnTot and pliMkM the at[>uiiiiiEin at tbf 
bhtiJ'*ulOlu«u>ff.qrOttBn Pond, on FcbniiLry ^U. 



CLKBlRNi:, OF TENM^KSblK 

Clvhitmv wn* uf fctrr-i^i birth, hni lM'fc>n» Ib^ friu 
won nnr >var "Id ho b-ranx^ ibp lt«j|fr of TvD- 
upMTV'ULa- G£b(Lnjr hi'toK^aEly uu Ti-niiivcv uU. 
At Miiluh, t'lpbiirne-'n bnA)vb<, tind nt Miirfn*^ 
biarti, ChniTjiniTiffa, and Fronklin* MAJ0T-<!><'ni-ral 
P. 1^ Clfburiii.'^it divijiiirn fuuiid Lbi* puvt ot 
hoiiur. At Fi-^nkbii ibu ttallAnl IrJxliEurm '^Tlie 
'Wtpftpwivtr Jarkwui of ibo *«!►" M 'l>tPtii*a- 
BTMHi* for tli« lutl liiiJF mid fell e[c«P to the 
bn^a>(W)rk«- T<^m"^*mi Hunt tbti runlfdrjala 
luuuPH I IjU orB«DiH(i»]UH bjuI Um Fvdvral hlxy^i, 
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and Twentieth XI a-ssiiclm setts, followed l)y lonpinj^ liearls iiiid 
udniiriiig eyes, for rumors from Kdunnls' l-'crry told of fre- 
qucrit forays of Virginia horse, and tlie stories were Iielieved 
and these noted regiments envied by those held hack here for 
other duty. The Fortieth New York, too, liad jfont;— Tam- 
many Hall's contrilnition to the Union cause Tanininny that 
a year l)aek liad I)eeri all pro-slavery. Something toM the fel- 
lows that grand opportunity uwuifed those favored rcj^inients. 
and something like a pall fell over the stinmed and silent camps 
Hhcn late October Iirought the news of dire disaster at Hall's 
Ithiff. Uaker. the hrave Union leader, the soldier-senator, the 
hero iif Cerro (iordo, the intimate friend of Ahraham Lincoln, 
shot dead, pierced hy many a bullet— Hiiymond I-ee and many 
of his best officers wounded or captured^thc Fifteenth and 
Tweiitietli Massuebusetts tricked, amliushed. and driven in be- 
wilderment into the Potomac, brave ami battlinf^' to the last, 
yet utterly overwhelmed. 

No wonder there was talk of treachery! No wonder the 
young faces in our ranks Mere grave and sad ! Uig llethel. Hull 
ilun, Hall's Hhiff— tlircre times had the Federals clashed with 
these nimble foemeri fi'om the South, and every elitsli lia<l 
wrought hnmiliation. No wonder the lessons sank home, for 
young hearts are impressionahle, an<l far more than half the 
rank and file of the Army of the Potomac was under twenty- 
one -far more than a Ibird not then nineteen years of age. 
With all its fine e(|uipnient, its rapidly improving arms, its 
splendid spirit thai later endured through every trial, defeat 
ami disaster, with all its drills, discipline, and preparation, the 
army Kast and West — IN)toniac, Ohio, or Tennessee, had yd 
to learn the hitter lessons of disastrous battle, had yet to with- 
stand the ordeal hy fire. It t<H)k all the months of that forma- 
tive period, and more, to fit lliat army for the fearful tusk 
before it. hut well did it learn its lesson, and nobly did it do its 
final duty. 
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GLIMPSES OF 

THE CONFEDERATE 

ARMY 




THE KlltttT llmTOKlCAI. PfBLKATION OV SCKNtS I'IKtTOOKAI'lIED WITIIIN 
THK COVFKDEHATK I.IXES, DI'IIIVC TliB CIVIL WAH. MAY IlK FOl'N'D IS THE 
ll.l.rSTItATIONI* TO THK CIIAI'TKIW BY AHMIHAL FREXCH E. CHAUWICK ANB 
GICN'KBAI. MARCtrs J. WUIfillT, OS PMiKH M-110 OF VOUrMK I. MOBK OF 
8i:rii I'll RVIOL' SLY UM'LIILISIIKI) PHOT<KiR.\Pllft AP1'E.\H IN VOUrUK lU, 
PAliI'M I8HTI, WITH THK THRKK f'llAfTKIlS TflAT FOl.tJCiV/ AHK PRKSfLVTED 
AN EVKV I.VIKlKlt NtMllKlt OF WAll-TIMK «>NFEnKBATE PI1<»T<K1HAPI1». ALL 
TIIK KKHIl'^* AIIOVK RKFKKItKD TO WKUE X'KVEH HKFOHE ItKPRODlirKD. OR 
EVKS rol,lj;<'TK,r); IX fact, TIIK VKIIY KXISTENCK of HrCII FAITIIFLIL CO.V 
TKMIflKMIY »E(-OUI>S REMAINED IX-RNOWN' T(J MfWT VtrTERANSt AND HIS- 
TORIANS rS'TIL THE I'UBIJCATION OF THIS " PHOT«KHlAPHl<r lilSTOKY." THE 
On-OHTHMTY TIR-S FCIlNIHHeO TO STITDY THE VOLUNTEERS OF THE CON- 
rEDFJJA(TAHT!!l:y CAMPED AND UHILLED AND PIIEPAKED «>It WAK 1» KNIQVK. 



i 




A VIVID ■GLIMl'SK OF THE CONFEDEIUTE -UlXtV"— 1861 

This spiritfd photograpli 1>y Edwards o( New Orlviirut nujigcsU more than volumes of history t-ould tell of 
the pnlhiuiuwrn. tlw; lic>]», witli which tlip young Confederate vohmteera, with their qiieerly vari<'nated 
wjuijirapnti sprniid to the defense of their land in "61. Around this Iwulity in Florida some of the veij- earliest 
oper«lioiia (filtered. Fort McReeand tho ndjaeent hatU-ric-i Iiiid iMi-ssed iiitof'onfrilrriiU'liiinilson.lMmtitry 
]?. 1881, when I.ieulenant Adam J. Slemmer withdrew with his eighty-two men to Fort Piokcns in l'en>iamla 
Harbor. The hw-k of conventional miliUir)- uniformity shown alMivc must nc»l 1>l- Uionjjhl exwptiomil. Con- 




INSI1>K Tilt: BATTERY NORTH OF FORT MiRKE AT PENSA( UL.\ 

(cdcratc camps nnd men in general pretended to nothing like the "anuirtnens" erf the well-equipped boys 
in lilue. Weapons, however, were cared for. All lliroiigh the Southern cmnps, Holdivrs could be found 
buailv' polisliiu^ their nm.skelH, .iwonis. and bayonet* with wood ajdies well moistened. "Uright niu»ketA" 
and " tnttered uniforms" went together in the Army of Northern Virginia. Swords, too. wen.- hrifiht in Florida, 
judging from the two yimng volunteers flourishing theirs in the photograph. This is one of the Iwitterieif 
wliich later bombarded Fort Pickens nnd the Union fleet. It van held by the Confederates until May i, 1868. 



GLIMPSES OF THE CONFEDERATE 

ARMY 

By Randolph H. McEim, D.D. 

I^ie FirH Lieutenant, and A. D. C. Sd Brigade, Armtf nf Xortkem firghiia 

[This cliapter wm prepared by Dr. McKtm at the request of the Editors 
nf the " Phittognphic History of the Civil War" to describe the Confederate 
army from the standpoint uf the individual and to bring out conditions under 
wliich tlie war was waged by that army, as well as to show the differences 
Iietween those conditions and the life and activity of the Union anny. Itie 
following pages are written under the linitationa imposed by these conditions.] 

WRITERS on the Civil War frequently speak of the 
Southern army as "the Secession army." Yet the 
most illustrious leaders of that army, Robert E. Lee and 
" Stonewall " Jackson, to name no more, were in fact opposed 
to secession; though when Virginia at length withdrew from 
the Union, they felt bound to follow her. I think it likely 
indeed that a very large proportion of the conspicuous and 
successful officers, and a like proportion also of the men who 
fought in the ranira of the Confederate armies were likewise 
originally Union men— opposed, at any rate, to the exercise of 
the right of secession, even if they believed that Uie right 
existed. 

It will be rranembered that months elapsed between the 
secession of the Gulf States and that of the great border States, 
V^irginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, which furnished so 
large a proportion of the soldiers who fought for the Southern 
Confederacy. But, on the 15th of April, 1861, an event oc- 
curred which instantly transformed those great States into Se- 
cession States — ^the proclamation of Abraham Lincohi calling 
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TliK I>HUM-M.\J()H OF THK FIRST VIIWINIA, APRIL. 1861 



f . R. M. Pohl* irf niclimuni!. Virniiiiii. ilniiii-nuijur nf lli>' i-mrli IticliniiinH n-|iinirnl. thi- Finl Vitpinin. prrt^ilii! H ningiiifii»nt)ipht 
indml, wlii-n tliu pliuttuniph niu tnkcn in April. ISill. Tin.- Arniyof Norllirm Vireinin (lid nol find Imnds rdiI bt-urakiu balsprvfrrslili' 
U> FoihI. iuhI both Ibv riirinrr mmih >li-iii[i]Miinil, wliik l\w itiipply <■( tlic lultvr iKt-utiif iinl,v inlrniiiltpiit. IIkihIh. Iiuvpvtt. alill jiUyrd 
tbrjrpart now aiid tlum in llir \'irBiiiiii nieii'» fishlina. Pmirl lliinicr Iliiti-» rpnirtfi llint whni Kiirly iIi*imtih1ci] on tt'uihinjrttin a siimt 
RfM«t«il to Gmontl llanliii >l Furl S)f\Tii»: "Tlir ciu-rny nn- ijifjuiriiiii In iiiiiki.- a Kniiiil juiaiilt on thin fc-rt li>-iiii!lit. They nrc 
taring dowa UiKrt ■od lav ntDving to the right, tlii-lr Imnd* plnying. Tun't you hiirry up llw Sixtli CuipB?" MiUiy of the rr^mf nla 
nuMvl aliuiat niru «[ i»':illli mid ciilttm in the luiKcr t'ilii-it nf tlir ("unrrdcracy »rr» >pli'ni1>ill>' ■ iiiiipprd nt tlie outlet ut tlip iiM. 
rapCain Alnundcr Duucnn .i( Ihc (MiirKift Hiijuuim, iif S«v«nnnli. i* niitliorit}' (or Iho itntiirenl thnt Ihi- rr|(iniriil "iii-nt tlS.UUU on it* 
wltial mitlil. IIp altu odds Ihat nt the rtmr at liar wiir tlitr unitumis oT tliit rfinpaiiy huuIiI luivr brniighl nboul l«(Dty-fivr vraU. 
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upon them to furnish their quota of troops to coerce the se- 
ceded States back into the Union. Even the strongest Fed- 
eralists, like Hamilton, had, in the discussions in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, utterly repudiated and condemned the 
coercion of a State. It was not strange, then, that the summons 
to take up arms and march against their Southern brethren, 
aroused deep indignation in these States, and instantly trans- 
formed them into secession states. But for that proclamation, 
the Southern army would not have been much moi% than half 
its size, and would have missed its greatest leaders. 

A glance at its personnel will perhaps be instructive. In 
its ranks are serving side by side the sons of the plain farm- 
ers, and the sons of the great landowners — the Southern aristo- 
crats. Not a few of the men who are carrying muskets or 
ser\'tng as troopers are classical scholars, the flower of the 
Southern universities. In an interval of the suspension of hos- 
tilities at the battle of Cold Harbor, a private soldier lies on 
the ground poring over an Arabic grammar — it is Crawford 
H. Toy, who is destined to become the famous professor of 
Oriental languages at Harvard University. In one of the 
battles in the Valley of Virginia a volunteer aid of General 
John B. Gordon is severely wounded — it is Basil L. Gilder- 
sleeve, who has left his professor's chair at the University of 
Virginia to serve in the field. He still lives (1911), wearing 
the laurel of distinction as the greatest Grecian in the English- 
speaking world. At the siege of Fort Donelson, in 1832, one 
of the heroic captains who yields up his life in the trenches is 
the Reverend Dabney C. Harrison, who raised a company in 
his own Virginia parish, and entered the army at its head. In 
the Southwest a lieutenant-general falls in battle — it is Gen- 
eral Leonidas Folk, who laid aside his bishop's robes to become 
a soldier, having been educated to arms at West Point. 

It is a striking fact that when Virginia threw in her lot 
with her Southern sisters in April, 1861, practically the whole 
body of students at her State University, 515 out of 580 who 
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CONTEDKRATK VOLIJNTKKHS 

OP ■01— OFnCERS OF THE 

"NOTTAWAY (iRAYS" 

ATlcT John Btatni'i stlpmpt at 
itttju-rii Pvrry. ihv piMj[i]t' iiF liin 
bonirr sUIn began to (oriu iniiiUty 
cempMiln In almoiit cvciy coiuity ftnd 
ts nnifaru, arm. and drill tbtr&i. In 
Uw basbiniiiit. •'H'.'li "' liii9i-i'iitii|iHnii'a 
bote •Moc dcsignatlun instud of a 
tompM/ l^ttrr. Tlicrv wt^rr Miriuiii 
"UuonU." "Gray*," nnil "Rifipi" — 
tfav latl B ludicruiu niisnonirr. tlic 
"tiBtt" tx-iiig immll.v rfpn-«i-iiti'd by 
Uint-Ux'k uiuskfU. dutin^ !tom thr 
Wnr of ISIC, rtwirrrotnl rrotti SUtlv 
■nenaU nnd ciirijini; the olil "buck 
■nd hal[" HRiiniiiiiliuii. "i-dtibrr '09," 
On Lhk nud tin- (ulluvfing Uliiitroli»n 
pftKi- (ur ihuvn sotiu' iiioriibcra of 




CAPTALN R. CONNALLY 




I Ompuny (>. Kighlrrnth Virginia 
Rr^mrnt, fir«l(.iilli<il Notlawny RiBt 
'tuurds ntiil nflcrwArd N»lljiHuy 
(iniyii. The oimpnny w«ji orgoniuil 
(in th« Kill of JHuusry. IMI. It* 
originul rail wa> (ignnl bj' fifty nifii, 
April 13. IHd). lis wrvicva v/etv 
ti-ndcird to Governor Lotcbrr "U> 
rept'l I'vrry hoililf dcmaiutmljnn. 
ci tiller upon Virginia or Uir C'uti- 
iFdcratr SUW." Thi* Kntimrnt of 
hiiniF di-friiw iiuiiHiiti-d Ihe Con- 
(rdrrntp armiiii to honiic dctdii. The 
couipuny Trom Nottoway, for cxumpic, 
wni Bclivf in fvrry important mnibiil 
willi the Army ot Nurtlicm Viijinnin*. 
yet it van mmpoiird al ntiwtu who 
bad, with iKHuibly unc i-zwption. no 
mililiiry pdunilion, ami vihti. but (r>r 
thr cxiKt'ndcb lit the time, ivouli) 
never have joined a O'ilitnrj' <Himpaoy. 
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were registered from the Southern States, enlisted in the Con- 
federate army. This army thus represented the whole 
Southern people. It was a self-levy en maaae of the male popu- 
lation in all save certain mountain regions in Virginia, North 
Carohna, Tennessee, Alabama, and G^eorgta. 

One gets a perhaps new and surprising conception of the 
character of the rank and file of the Southern army in such 
incidents as the followmg: Here are mock trials going on in 
the moot-court of a certain artillery company, and the discus- 
sions are pronounced by a competent authority " brilliant and 
powerful." Here is a group of privates in a Maryland in- 
fantry regiment in winter-quarter huts near Fairfax, Virginia; 
and among the subjects discussed are the following: Vattel and 
Philmore on international law; Humboldt's works and trav- 
els; the African explorations of Barth; the influence of climate 
on the human features; the culture of cotton; the laws relating 
to property. Here are some Virginia privates in a howitzer 
company solemnly offidating at the burial of a tame crow; 
and tlie exercises include an English speech, a Latin oration, 
and a Greek odel 

These Confederate armies must present to the historian 
who accepts the conamon view that the South was fighting for 
the perpetuation of the institution of slavery a difi^cult — in fact, 
an insoluble — problem. How could such a motive explain the 
solidarity of the diverse elements that made up those armies? 
The Southern planter might fight for his slaves ; but why the 
poor white man, who had none? How could slavery generate 
such devotion, sucfa patient endurance, such splendid heroism, 
such unconquerable tenacity through four long years of pain- 
fully unequal struggle? The world acknowledges the superb 
valor of the men who fought wider the Southern Cross — and 
the no less superb devotion of the whole people to the cause of 
the Confederacy. 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt has written, " The world has 
never seen belter soldiers than those irfio followed Lee." 

[IW] 
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1.1 Kl TENANT 
H. rKRfilSON 



UKITKXANT 
F. H. MrsK 




UIUTKNANT 
AL. CAMI-HEIX 






CAITAIN 
P. F. llOWLKrr 



COMPANY C 

OF THE 

KHiirTKKNTH VIROINIA 

"OLD N»)NSJIHiS" 

A louk at tbiSK frank, irtnuglitfiirwaril frnltim cortvcyn al a 
kIjuii-c the mlilirr <•! \hv (wntuund in llie Army of Norllicm 
Mr((imii. (IibhI Auipriain fncpt thoy arc, nilli koxI oltl-lniJiiiiOHl 
Anitlii-SitxKii iiHiiif*— CaiiipU'll, Fitkusuii. Hiinl,v. Irl'v, Syilnur, 
Tlioy look p»rt in Ihc lirsl Imtllc ot Hull Idiii. iiiul "liulcd 
puH'iJrr." Inthi^tAlluf* (f1 Firal-Liculi-iiuiil Kit'liiinl IiUy miici)'''! 
fii tnkp hii lent in thcGmrritl .AsM'mlily of Virginin. bill on Apnl <lt, 
IHIW, lie ivii» Iwu'k iw {■Miidiiii <jf llu' nimiuitiy. Hi' «vu> voimili'il 
t « i(T ul Sisiiiiii Miiiuuiiuiinnd ditil at luJt uf prison (tvcr. ('(-in 
piiuy G luuk piirl In llckf tl't cliurgf nt Gi-(Iy«l]iir|ii. Of Uip nii'ii 
hIio wpnl into thi- bnlllr. (inlj' »is rnmc-citit iiiiliiirl. Klpvcn vcrf 
kill'.-il <ir iiirirliillj' inmniJc'l. mid uiuflcfii vrm- HouudiMl. Tlic 
I'liniptuiy fiiiighl lu tlir bitlrr mii; Cnptnin < jimpbrll {paif 111) 
H'lu killed nt Suitor's Civfk, only thrre days (wfore App(inilltlo\ 
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UKITENANT 
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I.IEUTF,NANT 
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COLOR-SEHGhlANT 
E. G. SVDNOH 
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General Hooker has testified that " for steadiness and efficiency " 
Lee's anny was unsurpassed in ancient or modem times. " We 
have not been able to rival it." And General Cliarles A. Whit- 
tier of Massachusetts has said, "The Anny of Northern Vir- 
ginia will descnx'dly rank as the l)est army which has existed on 
this continent, suffering privations unknown to its op|M)nt;nt." 

Nor is it credible that such valor and such devotion were 
inspired by tl»e desire to hold their fellow men in slavery? Is 
lliere any example of such a phenomenon in all the lonjj reeonis 
of history? 

Consider, too, another fact for which the historians must 
assign a sufficient motiA'e. On the bmnze tablets in the rotunda 
of the University of Virginia, memorializing the students who 
fell in the great war, there are upwards of five hundred names, 
and, of these, two hundred and thirty-three were still privates 
when they fell : so that, considering the number of promotions 
from the ranks, it is certain that far more than half of those 
aliniuii who gave up their lives for the Southern cause, volun- 
teered as private soldiers. They did not wail for place o- 
ofl^ce, but !inhesitatingly entered the ranks, with all tlie hard- 
ships that the sen-ice involved. 

Probably no amiy ever contained more young men of 
high culturt- anioiig its jjrivatc so]<licrs — graduates iti arts, in 
letters, in languages, in tlie physical sciences, in the higher 
mathematics, and in the learned professions^as the army that 
fought under the Southern Cros-s. And Iiow cheerful — ^how 
unconiplaiTiing^how gallant they were! They nuirdied atid 
fought and starved, truly without reward. I'ileven dolhirs a 
month in Confederate paper was their stipend. Flour and 
bacon and pcanut-cofTec made up their bill of fare. The liiir<l 
earth, or else three fence-rails, tilted up on end, was their l>ctl. 
their knapsacks their pillows, and a flimsy blanket their cov- 
ering. The starry firmament was often their only tent. Their 
clofliing — well, 1 cannot describe it. I can only say it was " a 
tiling of shreils and patches," interspersed with rents. 
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A PINE-LOOKING GROUP OF CONFEDERATE OFFICEllS 



The offi<wr* in camp at tlie enat end nf Siillivui)*s Island, near Cliarlcstoii. ilhistrute forcibly Dr. McKim's 
desmption of the personnel of the Confederate army. The preservation of the photograph is due to the 
care of the Wastiingtoii Light Infantry of Charleston. S, C, in which these men were officers. To the left 
:ttniids M. Muster, mid in front of him are Lieutenant Wilkie, R. Chojjcr, and LicutennnI Llnyd. Ftunn); 
tbetn is Captain Siranionton. and the soldier shading his eyes with h\s hand is Gibbs DIaekwood. It a 
easy to «<? from their fine prt^wncc and Itenriiig that the.sc were among the many thousands of Southerner* 
■lile to distinf^iiish themselves in civil life who nevertheless sprang to bear iirin-« in defense of their native 
soil. "In an interval of the suspension of hostilities at the battle of Cold Harbor." writes Randolph II. 
McKim in the Icrxt uf this volume, "n private soldier lies on the groimd poring over an Arabic ({ntmtnar — 
it is Crawford H. Toy, who w destined to lieeome the famous profes-sor of Oriental lanf^uages at HarA'ard 
UtUAxrsity. In one of the battles in the Valley of Virginia, a volunteer aid of General John B. Gorilon is 
wvervly wounded — it is B»sil L. (iilch^rjiileeve, who Uim left hi» pmfessorV (-hair at the University of Vip- 
oma to ser^-e in the field. lie still lives (Iflll), wearing the laurel of distinction as the greatest Grecian 
io U»c Engl i.sh-v[K-a king world. At Hie siege of Fort Donelsoii, in 1862, on« of the heroic captains who 
yielrif up his life in Uie trenches U the Reverend Dabney C. Tlarri.son, who raised a company in his own 
Vir^ia parish and entered the army at its head. In the Southwest a lieutenant-general falls in 
battle— it is General Leonidas Folk, who laid ai^ide his bishop's roI>eit to l)ecome a soldier in the field." 
[1-8] 
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But this was not all. They had not even the reward which 
is naturally dear to a soldier's heart — I mean the due recog- 
nition of gallantry in action. By a strange oversight there was 
no provision in the Confederate army for recognizing either by 
decoration or by promotion on the field, distinguished acts of 
gallantry. No " Victoria Cross," or its equivalent, rewarded 
even the most desperate acts of valor. 

Now with these facts before him, the historian will find it 
impossible to believe that these men drew their swords and did 
these heroic deeds and bore these incredible hardships for four 
long yeare for the sake of the institution of slavery. Everyone 
who was conversant, as I was duiing the whole war, witli 
the opinions of the soldiers of the Soutliem army, knows that 
they did not wage that tremendous confiict for slavery. That 
was a subject very little in their thoughts or on their lips. 
Not one in twenty of those grim veterans, who were so terrible 
on the battlefield, had any financial interest in slavery. No, 
they were fighting for liberty, for the right of self-government. 
They believed the Federal authorities were assailing that right. 
It was the sacred heritage of Anglo-Saxon freedom, of local 
self-government, won at Runnymede. which they believed in 
peril when they fiew to arms as one man, from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande. They may have been right, or they may have 
been wrong, but that was the issue they made. On that they 
stood. For that they died. 

Not until this fact is realized by the student of the great 
war will he have the solution of the problem which is presented 
by the qualities of the Confederate soldier. The men who 
made up that army were not soldiers of fortune, but soldiers 
of duty, who dared all that men can dare, and endured all 
that man can endure, in obedience to what they believed the 
sacred call of Country. They loved their States; they loved 
their homes and their firesides; they were no politicians; many 
of them knew little of the warring theories of Constitutional 
interpretation. But one thing they knew — armed legions were 
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TALKNTED YOINCJ VOUNIKKKS INDKR THK S(H THKKN ClU^SS 
IN THE FIRST YE.\U OF THE WAR 



Tttcrc M an artist among the young Confpderate volutitpcrs. judpng fpom the device on the tent, and tho 
raiiHieiaiLs are betrayt-il l»y tlif violin ami l>ugle. This jihntojirai)!! i)f 'Bl is iiidiailivc of the unaTiimit.v willi 
whirh Ihc jTjiiiig men of tlio South UMik ii]i llie pnifi'-ssion of arniH. An expensive e<liieation, music, art, 
Ktwdj' ahrontl. a km>wii-ilKe wf nuidcni an<i ancient hinfruafics — none of tliese was fell an exense iiKain.tt 
eiili^ling in the ranks, if no liellcr opfKiHiinily ofrercil. A.i Uic jintlior of the aeeoin|)aii.vinf; artich' recalls: 
"WTienViri^niu threw in her lot with her Southern sisters in April, 186I,practicalIy the whole body of students 
at her State University, SIS out of 530 men who were reiiislcrcd from the Southern Slates. enlUted in the 
('onfederate army. This army thus represented the whole Southern people. It was a self-levy ai niiuse 
of the male impulatiou." The four men in Ihe fon-jjround of the phut off ra[)li arc H. H. Williams, Jr.. S. II. 
Woodlierry, H. I. Greer, and Sergeant R. W. Greer of the Washington Light Infantry of Charleston, S. C. 
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marching upon their homes, and it was their duty to hurl them 
back at any cost! 

Such were the private soldiers of the Confederacy as I 
knew them. Not for fame or for glory, not lured by ambi- 
tion or goaded by necessity, but, in simple obedience to duty as 
they understood it, these men suffered all, sacrificed all, dared 
all— and died 1 I would like to add a statement which doubt- 
less will appear paradoxical, but which my knowledge of those 
men, through many campaigns, and on many fields, and 
in many camps, gives me, I think, the right to make with 
confidence, viz.: the dissolution of the Union was not what 
the Southern soldier had chiefly at heart. The establishment 
of the Southern Confederacy was not, in his mind, the supreme 
issue of the conflict. Both the one and the other were sec- 
ondary to the preservation of the sacred right of self-govern- 
ment. They were means to the end, not the end itself. 

I place these statements here in this explicit manner be- 
cause I believe they must be well considered by the student of 
tlie war, in advance of all questions of strategy, or tactics, or 
political policy, or racial characteristics, as explanatory of what 
the Confederate armies achieved in the campaigns and battles 
of the titanic struggle. 

The spirit — the motives — the aims — of the Southern sol- 
dier constituted the moral lever that, more than anything else, 
controlled his actions and accounted for his achievements. 





A conspicuous feature of this Southern army is its Amer- 
icanism. Go from camp to camp, among the infantry, the cav- 
alry, the artillery, and you are impressed with the fact that 
these men are, with very few exceptions, Americans. Here 
and there you will encounter one or two Irishmen. Major 
Stiles tells a story of a most amusing encounter between two 
gigantic Irishmen at the battle of Gettysburg — the one a Fed- 
eral Irishman, a prisoner, and the other a Rebel Irishman, 

private in the Ninth Louisiana — a duel with fists in the midst 
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OFFICERS OF TIIE WASHINGTON ARTILLERY OF NEW ORLEANS 
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This photo(;rap)t shows ofBoers of the Fifth Company. Washington Artillery of New Orleans, in their panoply 
of war. shorlly before the Imttle of Stiiloh. On the fnllowing page is a pholoEraph of niein!>er.'* of the same 
orcuiiizntion as tticj' lix^kt'il aft<T piuisiii^ Ihrotigh tlie four terrihie years. Nor were such force and ability 
as show in the expressions of tJiese officers lacking in the gray-clad ranks. "And how ehoerful^iow iin- 
owmpliiininjt^liow jjiilliuit they were!" Dr. Mt-Kim reinirds. "They hiid not even the reward which is 
naturally dear to a soldier's heart — I mean the due recognition of gallantry in action. By a strange over- 
itight there was no provision in the Confederate arnij' fi»r n>(xigiiixinfi;. either by deeornlion or by promotion 
on tlie 6eld. disti^gni.■^hi^); aets of gallantry. No 'Victoria Cross.' or its equivalent, rewarded even the 
most dc^cratc acta of valor." But brave men need no such artificial iuccativc to .defend their homes. 
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of the roar of the battle I Very, very rarely you will meet a 
German, like that superb soldier, Major Von Borcke, who so 
endeared himself to " Jeb " Stuart's cavalry. But these ex- 
ceptions only accentuate the broad fact that the Confederate 
anny was composed almost exclusively of Americans. That 
throws some light on its achievements, does it not? 

I think the visitor to the Confederate camps would also 
he struck by the spirit of bonhommie which so largely pre- 
vailed. These " Johnnie Rebs," in their gray uniforms (which, 
as the war went on, changed in hue to butternut brown) are 
a jolly lot. They have a dry, racy humor of their own which 
t}reaks out on the least provocation. I have often heard them 
cracking jokes on the very edge of battle. They were soldier 
boys to the bitter end! 

General Rodes, in his report, describing the dark and dif- 
ficult night-passage of the Potomac on the retreat from Get- 
tysburg, says, " All the circumstances attending this crossing 
combined to make it an affair not only involving great hard- 
sliip, but one of great danger to the men and company officers; 
but, be it said to the honor of these brave fellows, they en- 
countered it not only promptly, but actually with cheers and 
laugliter." 

On the other hand, some from the remote country districts 
were like children away from home. They could not get used 
to it— and often they drooped, and sickened and died, just 
from nostalgia. In many of the regiments during the first 
six montlis or more of the war, there were negro cooks, but as 
time went on these disappeared, except in the officers' mess. 
Among the Marylanders, where my service lay, it was quite 
different. We had to do our own cooking. Once a week, I 
performed that oflice for a mess of fifteen hungry men. At 
first we lived on " slapjacks " — almost as fatal as Federal bul- 
lets! — and fried bacon; but by degrees we learned to make 
biscuits, and on one occasion my colleague in the culinary 
business and I created an apple pie, wliich the whole mess 
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■THKSE JdllNNlE REBS" ARE A JOIXY UIT" 



. quotalion from tin.- acoimpiuij-ing Irait i« Ihorauglily Jlliistrativl by Ihc photngnipli rejiwiduwi) above. Il win tokrn In 1861 
' J. D. Rilti'anlji. ft pinnrcr cRiniTnt-inAH iif \rw nrlmuii, wltliin llir ItHrbvur winil-l>Hll(Tip«, una the lighthnuw in PruMunlit Imrbur. 
Nor wBs UiP t'onfiilrnitc Knud liiiDii>r mrrrly of the mnmcnl. ThmiiNhoiit the wnr, the men in gray ovi-ruimr thrir huniiliips by o 
IcHfii KJLictt' tTiRt brciki^ otii un tlii' Ii'»ih1 pni^iicjitifiii — nX liinr-A wtlli mini- iit hU Hji wFii^u, niitrrbin^ Iji tliPlr ikniijiitA in ivy witWr, for 
pk of liridaes thvy iuvcntwl the ti-mi "ronttilpnitp pontoons" in <Ipriaion of tlip fntpnil vn^nrrrini; apparatui. Or while a Vrdetti 
iitly Inl — iiiiil ■■IihI — "Mi'iit on li.> Ihv cli»r;i', tin- ramii"'! ti'"" in (f"}'. brmiyl iigiiinut tlii- mmhiJI. would CTHcklc into 
with shouts of "tiring on lluisi- gocl brirtlii^'" "Ilf-^'. Yuik, nii(;liL :ui wt'11 IihiuI nic your oul now lu lalerl" 
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ofjfLsideped a chef d'oeuvre! May I call your attention to those 
ramrtxis WTapped round with dou^ and set up on end before 
the fire '. The cook turns them from time to time, and, when 
well broHTied, be witbi raws the ramrod, and, lo! a loaf of 
hread. three feet long and hollow from end to end. 

The general aspect of the Confederate camps compared 
unfavorably with those of the men in blue. Tbey were not, bs 
a rule, attractive in appearance. The tents and camp equi- 
page were nothing like so " smart," so spick and span — very far 
from it, indeed! Our engineer corps were far inferior, lacking 
in proper tools and equipment. The sappers and miners of the 
I-'ederal army on Cemeter}- Hill, at Gettj-sburg, did rapid and 
effec'ti\e work during the night following the first day's bat- 
tle, as they had prenously done at Chancellorsville — work 
which our men could not begin to match. When we had .to 
throw up breastworks in the field, as at Hagerstown, after 
Ciettysburg, it had usually to be done with our baycmets. 
Spades and axes were luxuries at sudi times. Bands of music 
were rare, and generally of inferior qualitj' ; but the men made 
up for it as far as Hiey could by a gay imouaance, and by sing- 
ing in camp and on the march. I have seen the men of the 
First Maryland Infantry l-jdging wearily through mud and 
rain, sadly bedraggled by a long march, strike up with great 
gusto their favorite song, " Gay and Happy." 

So let the wide world wag as it will. 
We'll be gay and happy still. 

The contrast between the sentiment of the song and the 
environment of the column was sufficiently striking. In one 
respect, I think, our camps had the advantage of the Union 
camps— we had no sutlers, and we had no camp-followers. 

But though our camp equipage and equipment were so 
inferior to those of our antagonists, I do not think any experi- 
enced soldier, watching our marching ci»liimns of infantry or 
cavalry, or witnessing our brigade drills, could fail to be 
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CONFEDEll.\TK TYPES— "GAY AND HAPPY STILL" 



A conspioiioiis fealiin- nf tin" Soiitlirrn urmy was its Anicricdnism. Tn ("vprj' camp, among ihe infanlry. the 
cavalrj' and the artillcrj", the men were, with few exceptions, Anicrieans. In spite i>f (leprivalioii.i, the men 
Twre iiglit-heiirl^h given a frw (lays' rest and fwKling, they ulMtindal in fun and jocularity and were noted 
for indu]f$eQCc in a species of rough humor whicli found supReslion in the most trivial ini-idfiitit, and was 
«ft<*n pre'wnt in the midst of the mo!it tritgical circumstances. In so rrproseiitative a body the tJTic varied 
ainuvit as did the individual; the home sentiment, however, perva<led the mass and waa the inspiration of 
its patriotism — sectional, provincial, call it what you will. This was true even in the ninks of those knight- 
erranb* from Iwyond the border: MijoMjnrinn.*, Kentuckinn.t, Harylanders, The last were namcwortliy 
sons of the sires who had rendered the old "Mao'Iand Line" of the Revolution of 1776 illustrious, and, 
looking townrd tln'ir homes with the foe arrayed Ijctween as a barrier, they always cherished the hope of 
some day reclaiming those homes — when the war shonhl lie over. To many of them flie war was over long 
before Appomattox — when those who had "struck the first blow in Hnltimon^" also delivered "the last in 
Mrginia," To the vciy end they never failed to reiiiH)nd to the call of duty, and were — to quote their 
favorite song, sung around many a camp-fire — "Gay and Happy StiU." 








thrilled by the spectacle they presented. Here at least, there 
«as no inferiority to the army in blue. The soldierly qualities 
that tell oTi the march, and on the field of battle, shone out here 
conspicuouslj'. A more impressive spectacle Has seldom been 
seen in any war than was presented by " Jeb " Stuart's bri- 
gades of cavalry when they passed in review before General 
I^ee at lirandy Station in June, 1863, The pomp and pa- 
geantry of gorgeous uniforms and dazzhng equipment of horse 
and riders were indeed absent; but splendid horsemanship, and 
that suiierb esprit de corps that marks the veteran legion, and 
which, though not a tangible or a visible thing, yet stamps itself 
upon a marching column — these were unmistakably here. And 
I take leave to express my own individual opinion that the 
blue-gray coat of the Confederate officer, richly adorned with 
gold lace, and his light-blue trousers, and that rakish slouch- 
hat he wore made up a uniform of great beauty. Oh, it was a 
gallant array to look upon — that June day, so many years 
ago! 

AN'hen our infantry soldiers came to a river, unless it was 
a deep one, we had to cross it on " Confederate pontoons," i. e., 
by marching right through in column of fours. This, I remem- 
ber, we did twice on one day on the march from Cidpeper to 
Winchester at the opening of the Gettysburg campaign. 

Among the amusements in camp, card-playing was of 
coarse included; seven-up and vingt-et-un, I believe, were pop- 
ular. And the pipe was " Johnnie Reb's " frequent solace. 
His tobacco, at any rate, was the real thing — ^genuine, no make- 
believe, like his coffee. Often there were large gatherings of 
the men, night after night, attending prayer-meetings, always 
with preaching added, for there was a strong religious tone in 
the Army of Northern Virginia. One or two remarkable re- 
vivals took place, notably in the winter of 1863-64. 

It seems to me, as I look back, that one of the charac- 
teristics which stood out strongly in the Confederate army was 

the independence and the initiative of the individual soldier. 
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It would have been a better army in the field if it had been 
welded together by a stricter discipline; but this defect was 
largely atoned for by the strong individuality of the units in 
the column. It was not easy to demoralize a body composed 
of men who thought for themselves and acted in a spirit of in- 
depentlence in battle. 

It was a characteristic of the Confederate soldier — I do 
not say he alone possessed it — that he never considered himself 
discharged of his duty to the colors by any wound, however seri- 
ous, so long as he could walk, on crutches or otherwise. Look 
at that private in the Thirty-seventh Virginia Infantry — he has 
been hit by a rifle-ball, which, striking him full between the 
eyes, has found its way somehow through and emerged at the 
l)ack of his head. But there he^is in the ranks again, carrying 
his musket — while a deep depression, big enough to hold a good 
sized marble, marks the spot where the bullet entered in its 
futile attempt to make this brave fellow give up his service 
with the Confederate banner I Look at Captain Randolph 
Barton, of another Virginia regiment. He is living to-day 
( 1911 ) with just about one dozen scars on his body. He would 
be wounded ; get well ; return to duty, and in the very next bat- 
tle be shot again! Look at that gallant old soldier. General 
Ewell. Ijike his brave foeman, General Sickles, he has lost his 
leg, but that cannot keep him home ; he continues to command 
one of I^e's corps to the very end at Appomattox. Look at 
Colonel Snowden Andrews of Maryland. At Cedar Moun- 
tain, in August, 1802, a shell literally nearly cut him in two; 
but by a miracle he did not die; and in June, 1863, there he is 
again commanding his artillery battalion! He is bowed r- 
crooked by that awful wound; he cannot stand upright any ^ ^^ 
more, but still he can fight like a lion. 

As you walk through the camps, you will see many of the 
men busily polishing their muskets and their bayonets with 
wood ashes well moistened. " Bright muskets " and " tattered 
uniforms " went together in the Army of Northern Virginia. 
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COXFEDERVTES WHO SER\T;D TlIK GUNS 

MEMHEKS OF THE FAMOUS 

'W.\SHIXGTON ARTILLEKY" OF NEW OKLEA.VS 



The young men of tlic cities and lowna very generaHy chose the artilleiy branch of the service for enlistment; 
thu», New Orlwuis wilt five huttrricK, fnlly rijuipiiril. into l\w fiekJ^thc fanKiiix "Wii^hinslon Arfillcry" — 
besides sonic other batteries; and the city of RichnioiKl, wliich ftirnislied but one regiment of infantry and a 
few sepurole «im|Hitiiivs, oiint ritmtfd no less Ihnii eight or ten full Imlterict. Few of thi- miiwr towns but 
dnimnl at least one. The grade of inteiligenre of Ihe iK'rsonnel wiw rather exceptionally lii^h. so that tlie 
artillery came in time to attain c]iiitc a respectable degree of efficiency, especially after the objectionable sys- 
lem under which each Imttery wasatliwrhed loan infantry lirigtwlcsubjecl to the order" of it-swHmnandcr.wjw 
aboJislied and the battt-ry uniti hecriine orjfauized into battalioas and corps commanded by oflRcers of their 
own arm. The Confederate artiUerj' arm was less fortunate than the infantrj' in the mutter of equipment, 
of course. From .-(Lart to finish it was nndt'rl)iiTidica]i1>y rcjuom of it.'< lack of traine<l offi<:erH, nolens than from 
the inferiority of its material, ordnance, and ammunition alike. The batteries of the regidar establishment 
vrerc. of courw, all in tlic United States service, commanded and scr\'cd by trained gunners, and were easily 
dkttributvd among the volunteer "brigades" by way of "stiffening" ti> the laH<T. Thi.i dt.iparity was fully 
reeognized by the Confederates and had its influence in the selection of more than one battle-ground in order 
that it might be neutralized by the local coiiditions, yet the service was very popular in tlie SouUiem anit}'. 





Swinton, the historian of the Army of the Potomac, exclaims, 
" Who can ever forget, that once looked upon it, that army of 
tattered uniforms and bright muskets, that hody of incompar- 
i9^ \ ■ able infantry, the Army of Northern Virginia, which for four 
"" years carried the revolt on their bayonets, opposing a constant 

front to the mighty concentration of power brought against 
it ; wliicli, receiving terrible blows, did not fail to give the like, 
and which, vital in all its parts, died only with its annihilation." 

Apropos of muskets, you will observe that a large portion 
of those in the hands of the Confederate soldiers are stamped 
"T^. S. A"; and when you visit the artillery camps you will note 
that tlie three-inch rifles, the Napoleons, and the Parrott guns, 
were most of them " Uncle Sam's " property, captured in bat- 
tle; and when you inspect the cavalry you will finti, after the 
first year, that the Southern troops are armed with sabers 
cnjjtured from the Federals.* During the first year, before the 
Idofkade became stringent, Whitworth guns were brought in 
I'rom abroad. But that soon stopped, and we had to look 
hirgely to " Uncle Sam " for our supply. 

We used to say in the Shenandoah Valley campaign, of 
18(>'2, that General Banks was General Jackson's quartermas- 
.'■i^^v ter-general — yes, and his chief ordnance officer, too. General 

Shields was another officer to whom we were much indebted 
for artillery and small arms, and later General Pope.f But 
these sources of equipment sometimes failed us, and so it came 
to pass that some of our regiments were but poorly arme<l even 
in our best brigades. For instance the Third Brigade in 
Kwell's corps, one of the best-equipped brigades in the army, 
entered the Gettysburg campaign with 1,941 men present for 

*It i.s estimated by sur\'iving ordnance officers that not les8 than 
two-thirds of the artillery in the Army of Northern Virginia was captured, 
es|wcially the S-inch rifles and the 10-pound Parrotts. 

t General Gornas, Chief of the Confederate Ordnance Bureau, stated 
that from July 1, ISfil, to Jan, 1. 18fi5, there were issueil from the Rich- 
mond arsenal .^8.'t,231 infantry arms, 34,007 ravjilry iirms, 44,877 swords 
and sabers, and that these were chiefly arms from Imttlefields, rojiain-d. 
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THE ONLY KNOWN I'HOTOGltVI'H OF TEX.\S BOYS IN THE AttMY 

OF NORTHERN VIRtilNIA 

his group of the sturdy pioneers from Texns, heroes of many u wild charge over the bill tlefielils of Vir;;iiiia. 
has lutopU-d as wiiiter-fjuiirtcrs inKt^iiu tlie words "'Wigfiill Mess," evidently in honor of General Wigfall, 
who eaiiie lo Vir;;inin in eoinmimd uf the Tt-xjis contingent. The general was fmid of relating an experient-e 
to illustrate the independence and indinduaiity of his "boys." In company with Major-Gcneral Whiting 
he wat wtdkiiiy nonr the niilniad sUtion at Manassas, and, according lo wont, had heen "enurking nji" his 
"Lone Star" command, when they rame nj>on a homespun-clad soldier corafortaldy seated with his hack 
■gainst some baled hay. his musket leaned itgainst the same, und contentedly Mnnkin^ n P>]ie- The two 
officers iMi^sed willi only Uic recwgnilion of a stjire from the sentry, and Whiting satirically asked Wigfall 
if that was one of his people, adding that he did not seem to have been very well inslruclt'd ns t<i his dnty. 
To his snrj»risr the Texan tjeniTiil tlien mhlre^sl■d llie_s<jklier: " What are you doing here, my man?" "Nothin* 
much."' replied the man; "jcs' kinder takin' care of thishyar stuff." "Do you know who I am. sir?" asked 
the giiH>ral. "Wall, now, 'pears like I knowywnr fac^-, but i can't jes' call your ruime — ^who isymi?" "I'm 
General Wigfall," willi some enipluutis. Without rising from his seat or removing his pi)ie, the sentiy 
extended his hand: "Gin'ral. I'm pleased to meet you — m,v name's Junes." Less than a year later, this same 

tn wiis pntlutbly iinion;( those whii sIornie<l tin- Fi deral entrcnclunents at Gitines' Mill, of whi>ni '■Stoiic- 
I" Jackson said, oa the field after tlic battle: "The men who earned f/(ic position were soldiers indeed!" 
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duty. Init (inly l.-tSO iiiuskfls and 1.060 l)iiyonets. But this 
was not all. or the worst. Our iiitillery nniiiiiinitioii was in- 
ferior to tliat of our antagonists, wliich was a great liandica)) to 
our success. 

When General Alexander, Lee's ehief of nrtillcrj' at 
(JfttV'lHirg, WHS asked why lit- ceased Hring when I'iekett's 
infantry began its eliarge why he did not continue shelling 
the Federal lines over the lieails of the advancing Confederate 
cohiirin; he replied that his ainniiinition was so defective, he 
cfiiild not calculate with any certainty where the slitlls would 
explode; they niiglit explode among Pickett's men, and so 
demoralize rather than stippoi-t them. It will help the reader 
to realize the inequality in arms and e<iuipnieiit I»etwtH;n the 
two armies to watch a skirmish lictwccn some of Sheridan's 
cavalry and a regiment of Fitzhugh Lee. Ohsenx that the 
Federal cavalryman (ires liis rille seven times without reload- 
ing, while the horseman in gray opposed to him fires hut once, 
and then lowers his piece to reload. One is armed with the 
Spencer repeating rifle; the other with the old Shari)'s rille. 

In another engagement (at Winehestcr. September lit. 
18B*t), sec that regiment of mounted men give way in dis- 
order before the assault of Slieridan's cavalry, and dash back 
through th(! infantry. Are these men cowards? Xo, but they 
are armed witii lony; cumbrous ritles utterly unfit for mounted 
men, or with double-barreled shotguns, or old squirrel-rifles. 
What t'lianee has n regiment thus armed, and also miser- 
ably monrite<l, against those «c!l-arnied. well -equipped, well- 
mounted, and well-diseiplined Federal cavalryTVun; * 

Another feature of the conditions prevailing in the Con- 
federate army may be here noted. I^iok at Lee's veterans as 



•The arms and equipment of the Confederate Hnny will be found fully 
(iisi-ii.s.ted by Profffs-Hwr J. \V. Mnllrt. jjilt- KupcriaU'ndciit tif IIh; Ordiiiitiee 
Ljiboriitories of tlie fonfedersito Stated, and Captain (), K. Hunt. i;.S..\., 
iu II cljtipter on llic "Orgniiiy.iiliuii mid Opt-ratloii of liit- OrdiiuiK'c Depart- 
ment of tlie Confederate .\rmy "' in the volume un " Forts and .\rtillery," 
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AMUSEMENTS IN A CONFEDERATE CAMF-I8M 



This ramp of Coiifcdpmtt^ pickrU on Stono Inlvt dfbt Chnrliutaii. S, C„ Kan pliot'iicTuph*:^ by Gfutkc S, Cook. 
the mnie nrtial who ri«krd hU lift- liikinji phiitijftr«pliB of Fort Sijmter. It illustmlcit iJic pioliiiiTii' mftlii»i)i nf 
raU-rUiaiiiK tlii-iri«<>lvi.-B wLcd tiuii' 1a> tifuvy on their handi. Ainon^ the mnuiH-mciila in mnip. airil-plujiiig 
WM of roump incluilnl. "Srvrn-up" and "Vinjft-ol-ijn" wi-iv jn^iilar. And thi- pipi- vhm "Johiuiii* Rrb's" 
fr<.-i[iii.-iit wiUcv. His tubuoco. at iiny rate, wus Ihe rcnl thing^ — genuine, no mnke-brlirve. like his e<ilT«-. Oflca 
onc^ might sre large {(ttthcnnt:* ii[ tlic lucu tuKlit iifler iilghl nlU'iiilIni; [■ni.Vfr-iiii>rtinKt. tLlwny* with pn'iK'iiLnK 
■ddiJ, for iixt^v WM a iitnuitr fcligiou* lone nmnng Southern soldiers, especially in llie Army at Northern Vir- 
ginia. Oni' or li*i> irriiHrkiil)!'- n-viv«l» took pWe. tioUbly in Uie wiiiti-r <if ISOa-fil. That this photograph una 
tftkcn eurly in th<' witr ib indieuteil by Ihepresenecottlii-Ne^rnei. Theimt witli nn axe tei'nts about to chop fin^wiio'l 
(or ths iitw of lfa« cMiku, A Utile iHttr. "Johnnie R*rb"conBiili?n.<(] hluiwlf rortunate if he hul anything to cook. 
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they march into Pennsylvania, in June! 1868. See how many 
of them are barefooted — literally hundreds in a single division. 
The great battle of Gettysburg was precipitated because Glen- 
eral Heth had been informed that he could get shoes in that 
little town for his barefooted men I 

These hardships became more acute as the war advanced, 
and the resources of the South were gradually exliausted, while 
at the same time the blockade became so effective that her ports 
were hermetically sealed against the world. With what grim 
determination the Confederate soldier endured cold and naked- 
ness and hunger I need not attempt to describe, but there was 
a trial harder than all these to endure, which came upon him 
in the fourth year of the war. Letters began to arrive from 
home telling of food scarcity on his little farm or in the cabin 
where he had left his wife and children. Brave as the Southern 
women ^vere, rich and poor alike, they could noj,. conceal al- 
togetlier from their husbands the sore straits iw;; which they 
found themselves. Many could not keep back the cry: " What 
am I to do? Food is hard to get. There is no one to put in 
the crop. God knows how I am to feed the children I " 

So a strain truly terrible was put upon the loyalty of the 
private soldier. He was almost torn asunder between love for 
his wife and children and fidelity to the flag under which he was 
serving. AVhat wonder if hundreds, perhaps thousands, in 
those early spring months of 1865, gave way under the pres- 
sure, slipped out of the Confederate ranks, and went home to 
])ut in the crop for their little families, meaning to return to 
the colors as soon as that was done! Technically, they were 
deserters, but not in the heart or faith, poor fellows I Still, 
for lice's army the result was disastrous. It was seen in the 
thinning ranks that opposed Grant's mighty host, week after 
week. This is the South's explanation of the fact, which the 
records show, that while at the close of the war there were 
over a million men under arms in the Federal armies, the ag- 
gregate of the Confederates was but 183,433. 

[132] 











BUINS OP 'niK TIIKDEGAH IKON HUHK.S IN HICHMOND. APRIL. 1805— THE MAIN PACTORV 

I-XIR nt^VY CANNON IN THE SOUTH 



TTir Trrdrgnf Iron Work* 
in RirJimond wb» pr»i-l irailly 
Ihe only fucUiry (or camioii 
in Ihs South, pspCTrinlly for 
piMMof hmvyoilUirr. This 
iiipplini one of tbi; cliirl 
nwsoiu for tilt Ciiiifrili-fatc 
(•ovi-mnu-iit't onicrn In 
bold Bicbmond at all hius- 
KnU TLus till! ilrntcg}' ot 
ConfcilCTnIc genrraU win 
faampcnxl mid oonditicintvl. 
tlirutiKh tbp circumslniic- 
tlut Richmunil (vntHini^l in 
tiu Tttdnt^ Worlu tlmoA 
Iha onljr tatAtis d supply- 
ing tllF SoulL with mnnuii. 
AuKurta. GMiKk. whm 
ttw Kmtt pnwd^T farlory 
ol Uic ConfrdcriK^y nu lo- 
cated. WM uiuther niml 
important point. Mi1itAr>' 
rtT*tcgi*ti have dt^hati.'il 
wily Shemuin did not tuni 
•aide in bix msmii to thi< 
■CO in ofdcr to destroy this 
fuctury. Au|ru8t« waa pn^ 
pared to nuke a itout J^ 




AfTEE TUB GREAT RiaiMOXO KIBE 



fmw, and the Conrnlrracy 
ivas nlrmdy <Tiinil>linK at 
Uiis time. The L'nion ar- 
miwi wrrr fiwt i-ln«inKalxiut 
Uidimoud, and pojailily 
Shrmuui n'^snlnl such an 
nltempt us u work of tiipcr- 
m^liuu and a uwlou aae- 
rillw of tifif, Only a few 
nionlh* murr, and Rich- 
mond noH to fall, with a 
(iiiiIlHKr>itiuo that totally 
dprnDliihcd the Tmiegar 
VVofk*. Colonrl Jolin W. 
<lMkc, of 1103 (itwne 
Kln-pt, an old ilihabltiinl of 
.\iittuiAa. who niadp on nt> 
crilmt rMonl in thr Con- 
f''i!'THtc army. trlU td a 
'i.iry cutTpnt in that <ity 
ihal the sparing of AiiKiixtH 
wuH H niHltT <it MTDtinimt. 
Shc-rninn rpcalled his furau-r 
ixiOledioQ with tlie Jorol 
Mililjiry Academy for 
Soy». and that here dwelt 
Bonn- ')f hi" former swret- 
heortj and valued friend*. 
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How could an aimj so pocniy equipped, so imperfectly 
armed, so ill fed and ill clothed, win out in a contest with an 
army so vastly its superior in numbers and so sup^bly armed 
and equipped?* How could an agricultural people, unskilled 
in the mechanical arts, therefore unable to supply properly its 
armies H-ith munitions and clothing, prevail against a great, 
rich, manufacturing section like the North, whose foreign and 
dfmicstic trade had never been so prosperous as during the 
great war it was waging from 1861 to 1865? 

Remember, also, that by May, 1862, the armies of the 
('nion were in permanent occupancy of western and middle 
Tennessee, of nearly the whole of Louisiana, of parts of Flor- 
ida, of the coast of North and South Carolina and of south- 
eastern, northern, and western Virginia. Now, the population 
thus excluded from the support of the Confederacy amounted 
to nut less than 1,200,000. It follows that, for the last three 
years of the war, the unequal contest was sustained by about 
8,800,000 Southern whites with their slaves against the vast 
])ower of the Northern States. And yet none of these consider- 
ations furnishes the true explanation of the failure of the Con- 
federate armies to establish the Confederacy. It was not supe- 
rior equipment. It was not alone the iron will of Grant, or the 
strategy of Sherman. A power mightier than all these held the 
South by the throat and slowly strangled its army and its 
people. That power was Sea Power. The Federal navy, not 
the Federal army, conquered the South. 

" In my opinion," said Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, 
in a private letter to me, dated November 12, 1904, " in my 
opinion, as a student of war, the Confederates must have won, 
* I do not enter upon the contested question of the numbers serving 
in the respective armies. Colonel livermore's Numbers and Losses in 
the Civil War is the authority relied upon usually by writers on the 
Northern side ; but his conclusions have beat strongly, and as many of 
us think, successfully challenged by Cazenove G. Lee, in a pamphlet 
entitled Acts of the Republican Party as Seen by History, and published 
(in Winchester, 1906) under the pseudo " C. Gardiner." 
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A FUTIIKK HISTOKIAN, WHILE JIISTORY WAS IN TIIK MAKINC— !8«4 



III the feiiter of this Rroiiii, Iwlw-ii lipfort PHerslnirg, in Aumist, IH«4, sits Captain Charlos Kram-w AdnmH, 
Jr.. tlicti of the First MiLssarltiiHctts Cavalry, one i»t the hisliiriaiis n^forrtnl tu in tin- li-xl acetJiniwnyiny. 
In hit oration on (ii>n<;rul Ixc, deiivored October 30, 1901. Captain Adaimi vigorously mtiintaiiis that the 
Union was suvt-d not so much by Uie vietorieH of its arniicH «» hy the niateriid exhauHtiun of the (^nf«i- 
vrncy; u view iilily i-hibDrnled by IlUarj' A. Herbert, furni<rr ciiloriel i>f tlie Confederate Slates Army, in an 
a(ldrcs<i delivered while Secretary of tlie Navy, at the War Collej^e in ISHH, A ({iiotjition from it jii>[>eHr.i 
on |Nige88, of Volumel.of the PiioTfXiitAi'iiic HiOToitY. In the picture nliove. the officer «n Captain Adams* 
left in Lieutenant G. H. TeaKuv; on hist ri^ht is Captain K. A. Kliiil. The line eciuipment of the.st- officn.'^ru 
illustrates the advantage the Northern armies enjoyed through their splendid and never-failing system of 
aupp!ie>. The Kir>t Mjissachti.sells was in wtive service at the front thntnt^liout the war and the eonrli- 
tion& Uiat Captain Adams actually witnes-scd ulTurd a most direct basis for Uic truth of hi/i coiiclusiona. 
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had the blockade of the Southern ports been removed by us. 
. . . It was the blockade of your ports that kiiied the Southern 
Confederacy, not the action of the Northern armies." Compare 
with this mature opinion of the accomplished English soldier 
the words of Honorable Hugh McCuHoch, one of Lincoln's 
Secretaries of the Treasury. " It was the blockade that isolated 
the Confederate States and caused their exhaustion. If the 
markets of Europe had been open to them for the sale of their 
cotton and tobacco, and the purchase of supplies for their 
armies, their subjugation would have been impossible. It was 
not by defeats in the field that the Confederates were over- 
come, but by the exhaustion resulting from their being shut 
up within their own domain, and compelled to rely upon them- 
selves and their own production. Such was the devotion of 
the people to their cause, that the war would have been success- 
fully maintained, if the blockade had not cut off all sources of 
supply and bankrupted their treasury." Again he says: " It 
must be admitted that the Union was not saved by the victo- 
ries of its armies, but by the exhaustion of its enemies." Charles 
Francis Adams, in lus oration on General Lee, vigorously 
maintains the same view, and Colonel Hilary A. Herbert, while 
Secretary of the Navy, delivered an elaborate address in 1896, 
in which he demonstrated the correctness of that interpretation 
of the true cause of the failure of the South. 

In concluding, I may recall the well-known fact that the 
men in gray and the men in blue, facing each other before 
Petersburg, fraternized in those closing months of the great 
struggle. A Confederate officer, aghast at finding one night 
the trenches on his front deserted, discovered his men were all 
over in the Federal trenches, playing cards. The rank and file 
had made a truce till a certain hourl 
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THE CONFEDERATE OF 'til 

By Ai-lex C. Redav(K)u 

f^fltf:fi/lft Virginia Keffimml, CotifnleraU Stalea Armtf 



TIIK ill-fated attempt of John BrowTi at Harper's Ferrj- 
was signiHi-aiit in more directions than the one voiced 
Ml tin' popular lyric in the Southern States. The militia sys- 
tt 111 had fallen Into a condition little less than farcical, but the 
ctTtvt of Brown's undertaking was to awaken the public sense 
to an appreciation of the defenseless condition of the com- 
ituinitv. ill the event of better planned and more comprehen- 
snc demonstrations of the kind in the future. 

Unral populations do not tend readily to organization, 
;nul lilt' Southerner was essentially rural, but under the impetus 
above indicated, and with no inmiediate thought of ulterior 
MT\ivv. tlie people, of the border States especially, began to 
l'>n'ni military companies in almost every county, and to uni- 
t'l'i'iii. arm. and drill them. 

"I'lic habit and temper of the men, no less than the puta- 
{\\x- intent of these organizations, gave a strong bias toward 
ibe eiivalry arm. In the cities and larger towns the other 
braiu'lie.s were also represented, though by no means in the 
liquid pnijiortion in any regular establishment. In Virginia 
(be mounted troops probably outnumbered the infantry and 
i«lillei'\ eombined. All were imperfectly armed or equipped 
I'l^r tinvlbing like actual campaigning, but at the beginning 
of biwtilities a fair degree of drill and some approach to dis- 
v'lithue bad been attained, and these bodies formed a nucleus 
:(K'ul whieli the hastily assembled levies, brought into the field 
bv Hh- call to arms, formed themselves, and doubtless received 
\ vU-jjix-e of " stiffening " from such contact. 

[1381 
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COXFEDEHATES OP '«! 

THE CLINCH RII-XKS OX MAY lOTH 

NEXT DAY THEY JOINED A REOIMKNT DKSTIXED TO KAMK 



Oil tlic ddj" 1«'foro ttioy were niiislrred in u» Company A, Fi/th Regiment of Georgia \'oluiiteer Infantry. 
the <!Uneli Rifles of Auguatn were photoRraphwi at their hnriM- tciwn. A. K. Clark, the Iniy in llic n-nirr 
with the <lruiit. fortunntcly presencd a copy of the picture. Just half a century laler, he wrote: "I neighed 
only ninety-five poiin<l.'i, ami was mi small Umt they would only take me as a drummer. Of IIk* seveMt«Tn 
men in this picture, I am the only one livinj{." Hardly two are dressed alike: t}iey did not become i 
"uniform" for many iTimiths. With the hard cantpaif^ning in tlie West and East, the weiglits of the men 
also Ijceamc more unifarm. The driimmer-hiiy Itlled out and !)c*-ame a real siildier. and the >lont man ly- 
ing down in front lost much of his snjK'rfinoiis avotrdu|K>i.4 in the fnrioiis eiiKaRcincntA where it earned iti 
title u;(n '■ lighting n-ginieiif." The Confederate armies were not clad in the uniform gray I ill the seetmd year 
of tlie war. So variegated were the costumes im both sidrs al the first hattle of Hull Run that Imth Con- 
federates and Federals frequently fired upon their own men. There are instamres retordod whire the cohmel 
of a regiment nutitietl hi.t supiiorUt to whii^li side he belonged beJore itarinj; to advance in front of them. 
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In the beginning, each of these companies bore some 
designation instead of a company letter; there were various 
" Guards," " Grays," " Rifles " — the last a ludicrous misnomer 
— the " rifles " being mostly represented by flint-!ock muskets, 
dating from the War of 1812, brought to light from State ar- 
senals, only serviceable as issued, and carrying the old " buck- 
and-ball " ammunition, " Cal. .6d." 

Even this rudimentary armament was not always attain- 
able. When the writer's company was first called into camp, 
requisition was made upon all the shotguns in the vicinity, 
these ranging all the way from a piece of ordnance quite six 
feet long and which chambered four buckshot, through vari- 
ous gages of double-barrels, down to a small single-barrel 
squirrel -gun. Powder, balls, and buckshot were served out 
to us in bulk, and each man made cartridges to fit the arm he 
bore, using a stick whittled to its caliber as a " former." 

As the next step in the armament the obsolete flintlocks 
were converted into percussion as rapidly as the arsenals could 
turn them out. These difficulties were supplemented, however, 
by certain formidable weapons of war privately contributed — 
revolvers, and a most truculent species of double-edged cutlass, 
fashioned by blacksmiths from farrier's rasps, and carried in 
wooden scabbards bound with wire, like those affected by the 
Filipino volunteer. They proved very useful later on for 
cutting brush, but, so far as known, were quite guiltless of 
bloodshed, and soon went to the rear when the stress of active 
campaign developed the need of every possible reduction of 
impedimenta. One or two marches sufficed to convince the 
soldier that his authorized weapon and other equipment were 
quite as much as he cared to transport. 

The old-pattern musket alone weighed in the neighbor- 
hood of ten pounds, which had a way of increasing in direct 
ratio with the miles covered, until every screw and bolt seemed 
to weigh a pound at least. 

But I anticipate somewhat — we were really in our 
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COMPANY A, FIFTH GKOKGLV VOLUNTEER LVFANTRY 



The photograph shows sixty-one of tlie ninety-five Scnthemcrs who next day— Muy 11, 18fl1 — -Ixmme 
Company A of llio Fifth Georgia. An early photographer darkened the coats of llio men in the pietnres, 
hut it was not taiiiiwred with otlicrwise, and the liopeful Georgians appear preeisely as they looked just 
fifty years before the ptiHIieation of this volume. Their attitudes are stiff, tlieir benring uniniiitary in some 
respects: but glowing in their hearts was tluit rare courage which im|>elled them to the defense of their homes, 
and the wilhstJiiiding thnnigli four long year.f of terrible blows from the better equipjjcd and no less de- 
termined Northern armies, which finally outnumbered tliem ho|)eIessly. As early iw January i4, 18fil, the 
Clinch Rifle» had tjikeii pnrt in warfiin.— -the enpturc of the arsenal at .\ugusta. By July 1, 186i, Augusts 
and Hichmond County had twenty-four companies, more than two full regiments, in the field. Out of 
a white population of ten thousand, over two thousand soldiers were raised in six inonlh.t — of whom ii)i were 
killed or died in the .'*erviee. Thij* instance is typical of the ardor with which volunteers flocked to the 
front througliout the South, The war records do not contain any iitfieiiil roll t»f lUI the regiments and lesser 
organizuttoiui in the Confederate army, and there are big discrepancies in the lists compiled by private in- 
tlividuals. "The Confederate Soldier in the Civil War." ediU-d l»y Ben La liree, in 1897, gives tlie follow- 
ing numljcr of organi/.atii)ns, including cavalrj-. partisan rangers, infantry, and light and heavy artillery 
from the various Confederate States: Alabama. 80; Arkansas, 70; Florida, ■il; Georgia, 130; Louisiana. 
75; Mississippi, 88; North Carolina, 00; South Carolina, 73; Tennesitec, I29;Texa.s, 75; Virginia, IC4;Dorder 
Slates, 50, and CoiifeiU-rat*; Slate.s regulars, 14. The Confederate ordiiajice was much inferior to the Union, 
It isworihyof note that this list iu<-Indcs mily (I batteries of in-avy artillery a« against fil regiments, S battsl- 
kwis. and 36 eompanics of heavy artiUeiy iu the Federal service, t he troops, howt.'ver. often acting as infantry. 
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novitiate according to the dictum of Napoleon, who rightly be- 
lieved that the proper school of war is war. By a species of 
lucus a non lucendo mode of designation, the miiforming of 
this inchoate force was not so irregular early in the war. Gray 
had been adopted as the color most servipeable, but the supply 
of cloth of that hue was soon exhau^sd under the influence of 
the blockade, imd so numerous varieties came into use and were 
accepted as complying with the requimneats of the service. 
Thus, in the writer's regiment, the companies were garbed from 
dark gray to almost white-kersey " nigger cloth." The facings 
varied from black, through various shades of blue and rifle- 
green, to artillery-red. 

To revert to the matter of equipment, there was no official 
attempt in the beginning to do more than to arm the troops 
and to provide the purely warlike accouterments of cartridge- 
boxes, belts, and haversacks. Canteens and the like were pro- 
vided quite as a matter of course, and, in default of blankets 
and waterproof coverings, requisition was made upon the house- 
hold stock of the individual and duly honored — bed-quilts and 
homespun " spreads " were freely contributed, also buggy lap- 
robes, and pianos and tables were despoiled of their oilcloth 
covers to fend the rain from the men gone from the homes to 
do battle for the Cause, which was even deiurer to the women 
left behind, who were steadfast to the end. 

The minor courtesies and observances of military life were 
not readily inculcated in this mass of civilians as yet in process 
of conversion into soldiers, and this difficulty was present in a 
peculiar degree, perhaps, in the Confederate ranks. The mode 
of life, the whole ritual of his civilization, tendered to foster in 
the Southerner an individuality and independence of character 
to which the idea of subordination to authority was entirely 
foreign. He had come to war to fight, and could see no sense 
in any such " tomfoolery " as saluting his officer, lately 
" Tom " or " Jack," and his associate on terms of equality, es- 
pecially when the elevation to the title had been, as it was in 
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A MILITIA COMPANY IN LOULSIANA AT UUILL 

HEFORE ITS ARMORY 

1861 



During it« lialf-crntury of ol>li\-ion. damage came in this unique photogmpli of a militia 
ciinipany in l.<»iii.siiiua hopefully drilling in front of lU armor}' as the war bt^gan. In many 
sections, the notions of tlie hastily organiz<K! ronipanics in tv^rurd to militury discipline 
and etiquette were crude in the extreme. A certain \'ir(rinia regiment, for the first time 
in its ser\ice. held a dre.tx-pariide. At tin- stage of the ceremony when the first -sergeants of 
the respective companies announce the result of the evening roll-call, one ri'ixirleil thii.*: 
"Ail present m the Itifles, cxcepi Captain Jones, who i* not feeling well this evening, but 
hopes to be feeling better to-morrow." Of like tenor was the response of a. mihtia (icld-offieer 
in the late autumn of 1861, when challenged by a sentrj' who demanded: "Who comes 
there?" "\\r kein fnmi over the river, gwinc the grand nmuds." wiw the response of him 
who presumptuously sjKirted Ihe insignia of a colunel. From such raw material was ih?- 
veloju'd the magnificent Confederate army which suitplicd tlic " matehleiw infantry" of Lee. 
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the lower grades, at least, procured by the exercise of his own 
suffrage. For the officers of the volunteers up to and includ- 
ing company commands, were purely elective, and were dis- 
tinguished more by personal popularity or local prominence 
than by any consideration of fitness for the position under the 
use of actual service, yet to be applied. In view of this cir- 
cumstance, it is fortunate that the early contestants were en- 
listed generally for the period of one year, that bdng estimated 
at the outset as the probable duration of the war. 

When the time came for reenlistment " for three years or 
the war," the experience of that first year had begun to bear 
fruit, and the reelection showed better discrimination as to the 
quality of the officers chosen. The soldier had begun to learn 
his trade and to recognize that the ** good fellow " or the 
county magistrate was by no means therefore the best officer, 
when it got down to the real business in hand. But all this 
required time, a test not even yet grasped by the American 
people, who are prone to confound good raw — excessively 
" raw "—material with an efficient fighting force, and to ignore 
the waste of blood and treasure pending the conversion of one 
into the other. 

Naturally, the evolving of an army from this crude person- 
nel, and its organization into an effective body capable of being 
handled in the field, were matters requiring time and much 
consideration of the peculiar conditions of the situation — a 
problem further complicated by the fact that an overwhelm- 
ing proportion of the officers of the force were quite as de- 
void of any military experience as the men they commanded, 
or of any right appreciation of their shortcomings in this 
regard — all were untrained. The political aspect had to be 
taken into account — ^the popular sentiment underlying and 
sustaining the enterprise. A very large percentage of the 
force, amounting to a majority perhaps, had been but little 
in sympathy with secession in the beginning; had only given in 
their adherence to the movement when actually at the parting 
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A LIEtJTENAXT Ol" THE FOURTH GEORGIA. IN 1901 

Tlif ornstirui-M of Ihr uuiform uf Livulvnunt H. A. MixrII. Compiiny A. Fuurtb Gmrgia R«inmFDl. n'uuM 
be suiBcicnt pronf thnt hU amlinilypr wiu liibi'li curly in tlic war. The I'pHiili'lM. Ibc lciui'rint> Nlinkn. nnil 
tlir tlinw rows of butluiu ure nil tuorc indicative of pomp and glory tlinn of actual work. Two ynors later, 
even the buttons boonrii' net ran- lliul tlw Huldivi* <■( Uii^ Anuy of Niirtlii-rn VirKinis were driven to aew 
out or l*o tougli brrrirB on their tunics lo botvp as foitcnings. Thf wnr <iirf*r ol lhi» hopeful and romenl- 
lookiiig ,voung suliIiiT niw InH'iil through iidiiealTordrd L>y the letters "S, R," visible uii his shako. Thk 
■uggnteil "Soulhcni Uilles." which was loiind to Iw the oripnal title of Compduy A. IViiirlh tieorgi* 
Regiment. From it* miialcr roll it wiu lexmod tlinl Rubrrl A. Miiell enlialed ns a private April iO. 1861. 
He wm promoted to second-lieuteniuil io April, I8(ii. He wna wounded in tlie Wihiemetw. mid «l Win- 
cbcatet, V'n.: resigned, but re-cnlUted iu Compuoy A. Srvond Ki-ntui'ky Cavalry, of Morgan 'i oonunutd. 
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of the ways and constraiiicrl to make a fiioli-c lit'twrcn stay- 
ing in tlif (■iiioii tluMr aiKT-stors liiul IicI|jl'<1 to t'slulilisli and 
to which they were bound by the traditions of a hlVtinie, and 
takinji arms against their fellow couiitrynurn whost- Institu- 
tinns and political creed accorded with their own. 

It is to be remembered that Virginia steadfastly dechncd 
in its conversi«in to sever its connection with the (lovernnicnt 
of which it had formed so large and so significant a part 
from its fonniitiori, uiiti! called upon to furnish its quota of 
troops for the army of invasion, and the final decision was 
made with full recognition of what tlie choice implied, of the 
devastation and bitter miserj' to be visited upon tlie territory 
thus prcdcslinetl to beeonie tlie main battle-ground of the con- 
tending forces. 

Att<l so those wiser in the ways of wiir had, perforce, to 
proceed cautiously, to feel their way in the undertaking of 
welding these heterogeneous eienients into a tempered weapon 
ca[>!iiile of dt^ttling cflcetivc and intelligently directed blows, 
when the time -shoidd arrive for confronting the formidable 
adversary assembling his forces just across the border. The 
primary policy of the Confederate (Jovernment of attempting 
to defend its entire frontier, mistaken ns it was soon proved to 
be, ill the jiurcly military' sense, was possibly influenced in 
large <legree by this consideration. 

The deficiency of transportation may have also melded 
its influence; indeed, the entire staff admiTiistration was, for 
<|uite H year or more, scarcely organized, and any niovement 
of even a small body of troops could only Ix; effected by the 
imjiR'ssment of teatns and wagons from the adjacent country, 
if leading away from the railway lines, and these last were 
neither numerous nor very eflieicnt in the South at that period. 

Vet, in spite of the numy incongruities and deficiencies 

already indicated, the Southern volunteer was perhaps more 

prompt to acquire the ways of war than was his Northern 

op]>oiient. 'J'he latter indisputablv outclassed him in point of 
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SOUTH CAROLLNA SOLDIEllS L\ 01 



A grou]) of Ch«rt««ton Zouave Cadets — militia orRanizi'd befoir Uip war, lience anione 
Uie few that had swords and guns to start wiUi in "61. The Zouave Cadets, under 
command of Captain C. K. Chiehester. foniifid part of the First Ilcgiiiiciit ot Riflen. 
Fourth Brigade. South Carolina, at the outset of the war. The Fourth Brigade was 
Die largest organiwd body of State militia. It waa coiiiiuanded by Brigadier-General 
James Simons, was well-orji^aiii/.ed, well-drilled nud armed, and was in iictivc service from 
J>ew:mber H, 18(i(l, to May, 18(il. Some of its companies contiiuied in scrviee until 
the Confederate regimpnli*, hallalionN, nnd bntterics wen'orgauiy^-d and tiually absorbed 
all the effective material of the bri}{ade. One of the lirst duties of these rompanies was 
to ^uird «<)nie of the prisoners from New York regiments who were c-iiptured at the lirst 
buttle of Bull Kim. .leut to CharleHtou harbor, and incarcerated at Castle Pinckuey. 
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material, and was, in general, more amenable to discipline, for 
reasons heretofore stated — having been recruited, in large part, 
in the cities and large industrial centers. The Xorthern sol- 
dier had already formed the habit of subordination. Tlie com- 
panj- or regimental commander simply replaced the general 
manager or the " lioss "■ — it was merely a new job, and in one 
case as in the other what the superior said " went." The 
country-bred Soutliemer, on the other hand, was accustomed 
to the exercise of almost absolute authority over liis slaves, 
few or many, according to his estate. But the simple and 
more primitive habit of his niral mode of life stood him in 
good stead when he came into the field. A gim was by no 
means an unfamihar implement in his hands; he had known 
its use from boyhood and could usually Iiit what he aimed at. 
^Vnd in the mounted sennce his efficiency in action was in no 
wise impaired by preoccupation with his mount. He could no 
more remember when he learned to ride than when he learned 
to walk, and had graduated from the " school of the trooper " 
long before he brought himself and liis best saddle-horse into 
the field. 

It was in this arm of the sen-ice peeuliariy that the South- 
erner, at the outset, held a long lead in advance of his adver- 
sarj'. As has been already stated, there were many organized 
bodies of horse in existence before llie beginning of hostilities, 
and finer cavalry material has rarely, if ever, been assembled. 
The service hud naturally tended to attract, for the most part, 
young men of wealth, leisure, and ititelligence, forming a 
species of corps d'l'lite, and the etjuine part of the force could 
boast the best blood of Virginia and Kentucky stables. A few 
battlefields served to make good all deficiencies of equipment, 
so that by the time the war was well under way there was no 
distinction between the opposing forces in this respect: arms, 
saddlery, accouterment, down to blankets, haversacks, and 
canteens — all bore the stamp of some Ignited States arsenal — 

" requisition on the spot." without process of Ordnance or 
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SLTPER WITH SOLDIKHS OI' TUK NINTH MISSISSIPPI— 1801 



»re of miliUry convtrntioiuiliti™ wui of rotirw thf rule nnu>ii|- ronlcdcnilt' voluntn-n ut 'OI. In llir mntlrr of muls cspcriull.v 
ttldiy amu^iTijr tii^lHlt<i*e iVTiw.*r Tliirrr wim Ihr n'lilj' of a wilitJCT tif nri'tix'H l^iirih»LiiJi bAttnlicm iff Mnj^niilor'H itU'thiiin, wlirn ttmt 
fonx- wii» holding the lin<^ of Vorklown, "I'rincr Julm." wlio naa ncrt«i tor "putlins on siilc." bnil U'spukrn dinner fur liinm'K u-nd 
staff at a nmrliy (uniiliniuir Mi.-Bnwliilo the "full privnlc " |iul in n (w-lilion to Ix- fi'd. TIli' j(iK>d ludv vf the lioutu.-. wlio w»» qu r*- 
nfiKlflr of oiBdnl rank, so long as onp worf n gmy jwki-l, nnd oinfidi'nl of Ihc nbimdawr of hpr [imxiaion. wnilily iiiniln) to hit ivqiiPiil. 
\Vfa«i the M>iiii.-whiil bvUltil slulT mtvrcd the ciiniiiE-rooiti. ILl- Emcrni wos iciiDdulixrd to lind n bob-tuil priintr nlimd)* putting awuy 
llir i^mI chrvr upon vkliirli hi' i-imxiili'ml lie ht-ld ii priiir rlMim. "Thia dinni'r wan i-ni;[AHi'<'- *<>'." !»' xtid liAiiirhlily, iu bin |»nillHr 
lup. "Thot'ii all righL" rfjoincd Ibc privntt. ""Sit dnwn; I hire'* plenty for nil oI lu, I (lnr«ny.'* "IVrhups. young nrnn. jon don"t 
laii>w whom ytiu uri: tiilkiug tn," wiil thr grnrnil. wtUi int-rvHtnl buutrur. "I bnvcii'l Ihr liimur. but ihtil <l<x'An't uiutlit." u'as the 
reply; "«lt right down »nd help yoiiniplt.'" "I'm (Jcncml Mngrudcr, nir— yoiir commnnding officcp.'" "Don't wmrj- alHiut thut, 
limcntl," mid iJir inipcrliii-linbli- ^'iiiincsti^; "I uiMnl to Ih- piirlicuLir who I ntt? <rith bcturr thin wnr. but dob' I dcm't cnrr. so long u 
the virtUnU are clean.'" The Ninth MiisiMlppi men in thii phologrnpb nppear e(|iinll>' mrrlm* in prepnrind their i-veninu ntml. 
Whvn it ouif ti> fighting, bvupit-r. they <>ould huld up their heads with the "nnnrlest" Kumpeun IruupA. Not long after this photo- 
gntph. their regiment wus egpcciiiUy mentioned for contpieiioiii ([ulliintry at the allui-knf Prire and \'nn tlorn iin Corilitb. OvIvbiT 3- 4, 
l8tK. The wldier* awaiting thi-ip evr'iiiug lucul above, from left to right, ore Jamei Pcquio, Kinluck Falconer, and John FcnneL 
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Quartermaster's Department. The discriminating eye could 
discern from a glance at its equipment whether or not a regi- 
ment or brigade had been so engaged. It might, indeed, with- 
out straining the point unduly, be asserted that long before the 
close of the war the Federal Government had fitted out both 
armies. 

The artillery arm was less fortunate, and for obvious rea- 
sons. This branch of the service is not so readily improvised 
as either of the other fighting forces. From start to finish it 
was luider Iiandicap by reason of its lack of trained officers, no 
less than from the marked inferiority of its material, ordnance, 
and ammunition. The batteries of the regular establishment 
were, of course, all in the United States service, commanded 
and served by trained gunners, and were easily distributed 
among the volunteer brigades by way of " stifi'ening " to 
the latter. This disparity was fully recognized by the Con- 
federates and had its influence in the selection of more than 
one battle-ground, in order that it might be neutralized by 
local coiufitions, yet the service was very popular in the South- 
ern army, and it was pervaded by a strong esprit de corps. 

The young men of the cities and towns very generally 
chose it for enlistment; thus. New Orleans sent a battalion 
of five batteries, fully equipped, into the field — the famous 
" Washington Artillery " — besides some other batteries, and 
the city of Richmond, which furnished but one regiment of 
infantry and a few separate companies, contributed no less 
than eight or ten full batteries. Few of the minor towns but 
claimed at least one. The grade of inteUigence of the per- 
sonnel was rather exceptionally high, so that in the school of 
war, already referred to, these came in time to attain quite 
a respectable degree of efficiency, especially after the abolition 
of the system under which each battery was attached to an 
infantry brigade, subject to the orders of its commander, and 
the battery units became organized into battalions and corps 
commanded by officers of their own arm. 
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MOTLEY CONFEDER,\TE UNIFORMS— (OMPAW B. M.NTII MISSISSIPPI. IN '81 



■" KalstalT's regiment could hardly have exliihiteii a more motley aiipeitrance lliaii did <nirs tit 'dress jmrade," 
at wliicli the fcnlun; of 'dri'-i.s' was progressively and conspicuously absent." This rcminiseeiiee is fur- 
nisliiHl liy Allen ('. KedwiXKi. of the Fifty-fiflli \'irginiii. fmni wlioni other <x)iilributi<>n.s Mi)pear in Uie fol- 
lowing pages. "There wa« no offieini attempt in the hcginning to do more tlian to arm the troops and to 
provide tJie purely wtirlike aceontermenls of cartridge-box and Ih-IIs and Iiaver.snek)*. Canteens and the 
like wore provided cjuit* as a matter of course, and in detanll <)f bliinkets and waterproof coverings, retjui- 
sition was made iiiwn the hon.sehold »t<Kk of the individiiiil and duly honoreil — Vd-quilts and honiv- 
»pun 'spreads' were freely contributed, and buggy lap-robes luid iilanos itmi tables were despoiled of their 
oilcloth covers tu fend tlie rain from the men gone from the homes to do battJe for the cauxe. which was 
even dearer to (he women left behind, who wrn- Meiidfiist to Uic end." These conditions applied al.wi in 
States farther south, as the Mississippi photograph alM>ve witnesses. Standing at the left is James Cun- 
ningtiam; on tlie eHni|i-stool i.t Thonuis Vt. Fuk-unor, uiid to his left are Jitnivs Siiitt and John I. Siititii. 
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Some of the early organizations were quite erratic; for 
a while, " legions " were a good deal in favor— mixed bodies 
comprising the several arms of the sen'ice under one com- 
mand. These were speedily abandoned as unwieldy and in- 
operative. They probably had their origin in tradition, dating 
back to the days of !Marion and Sumter and " Light Horse 
Harry " Lee, and may possibly have been effective in the par- 
tisan operations of that period. Otherwise, the regiments hur- 
ried to the front were thrown together into brigades in the 
hap-chance order of their arrival; gradually those haihng from 
the same State were brigaded together as far as practicable, 
an arrangement significant in its recognition of the State 
feeling, of the issue pending between the sections. This fea- 
ture was not generally prevalent in the Federal ranks. As 
a result, the unit of the brigade persistently maintained its 
prominence in the estimation of the Confederate soldier 
throughout the whole term of his service; when vaunting his 
prowess he was apt to speak of his " brigade "; with his antag- 
onist it was usually the " corps." The rivalry between the 
respective States had probably no small influence in stimula- 
ting his zeal; the men from Georgia or the Carohnas could 
not hold back when the Alabamans or Texans on right or 
left were going ahead. It was but the repetition of Butler's 
rallying cry at Cherabusco, "Palmettos I stand your ground; 
remember where you came from! " when Bee, at Manassas, 
]>ointing to the Virginians, " standing Hke a stone wall," re- 
stored his wavering line. 

The Confederate soldier of the ranks may be said to have 
been aui generis. In the mass he was almost devoid of mili- 
tary spirit, as the term is popularly applied, and quite indif- 
ferent — antagonistic, even — to the " pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war." As to devotion to his flag, he had scarcely 
time to cultivate the sentiment which figured so largely in the 
patriotic fervor of his opponents. No one of the " motley 
many " national ensigns ever entirely received his approval. 

1152] 
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TW'O ME.MBKR.S OF THK M.-CLKLLAN ZOUAVES IN 1881 



Tbp hort of ornutcly nnirorniod and jiniicd loDiiitiuks whirh xjirajif; up at the outset of the war was iiltj- 
iuutcl,v iiipr)£cd into tJic gray monotone of the respective repments into which they wen- iiicori)oritt<.'cl. T!ic 
Confederate soldier on th« left i» Ellis Green, of the McClellan Zouiives, and his eonipnnion on the righl 
bclonfTcd to the same company. The pliotogriiplis were taken at Charleston. S, C„ and Ihc spruce appcar- 
«n(v luid *]»o(lets uniforms make it imneccssary to add that they were ttikcn enrly in the war. 'Ilie iN>utIiem 
volunteer wiw |H■rhap^ luon- prompt to uequire the ways uf wnr than was his Nortliern opponent. The 
hitter vas more amenable to dij^eipliue. having been reeruited. in lanie part, in the cities luid hirge induMnal 
«nt«rt. I!e hud already formed the habit of subordination. The eoiintry-bred Southerner, on the other 
hand, was aeeuslonied to the exen'i«- fif ahiiosl aliNohile aiilhority over his Javes, but the simple and more 
primitive habits of his rural mode of life stood hiui in good stead when he ciinie into tlie field. 
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The original " Stars and Bars " he regarded as a sort of off- 
spring of the discanifil " gridiron " — of this abandonment he 
often expressed himself in terms of regret, by the way — -and 
its successors he was wont to descrilH; irreverently as " sliirl- 
tails." He did, in time, come to develop resjiect and affection 
for his battle-flag, the little red square charged with the 
star-stiiddcd blue saltire, hut even that his eminently prae- 
tieal mind conceived mainly as a convenient object upon which 
to dress up a line of battle or to sen-e as a ralljing- point in 
the event of that line being bn)ken. It was essentially his. 
the soldier's flag, and was never at any stage the national flag; 
its traditions were all of his own creation and he had baptized 
it with Im blood. In the main, he regarded his servi(*c in tlte 
light of an unpleasant duty, and he went at it much as he would 
have undertaken any other disagreeable job. 

General Lord W'olse ley— then Colonel Wolscley — relates 
an intenicw he Imd with General I-ee, during a visit to the 
headquarters of the latter, just after the Maryland campaign 
of 18(iU. Having intimated a desire to see the troops of whose 
performance he ha<i beard so nuieh. General Lee took him for 
a ride through the lines, and upon their return reniarke<l to his 
distinguished guest: 

" Well. Colonel, you have seen my army^how does it 
impress you. on the whole?" 

" They seem a hardy, serviceable looking lot of fellows," 
Wolselcy replied, " but. to he quite frank. General, I imist say 
that one misse.s the smartness wliich we in Europe are accus- 
tomed to associate with a military establishment — hut jM-Thaps 
it would not be reasonable to look for that so soon after the hard 
campaign they had just gone through." 

" Ho! " replied " Marse Robert," " my men don't show to 
advantage in camji, and to tell the truth, I am a little ashamed 
to show them to visitors. Hut, sir, you should see them when 
they are flghting— then I would not mind if the whole world 
were looking on! " 
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WHERE TNIFORMS WERE LACKIM;. BliT RESOLUTION WAS I-'IIIM 



'n» CwiWrwU'* wlio iiloijfl in this w*II-fonn«l liue mw octii-c »cmw from tlip rarlii^at period of the wnr. The day tliat Florida 
(pcmU tcuiu Ihc I'nioii. Firi.l-I.lciitiainnt Adnm J. Slciiuiirr »illidn'» uilh I'dnipntiy (1 of Ihe Krsl I'nili-d Slntc* ArtJIlrrj' from (lie 
dion ta Fort Picki-ius "n the wntiuti nlnriuity of Santa Itosa li-Luii!. (^>l»n(-) W. II. Cha^i' «ji>> in ciriiiiiiiind i>f the Soiitlicmen 
auA dem«iW Of "uiwndfr of Fort l^ckr-n* January 13. 1801. U U rpoordnl that hU voice shook luid hi* ryta fill-jd «itli Unn 
vlMtt tic alleiupleil I" rruil liix (L>nnnt ili-mitml for tlie uiirri'iiiIiT; hr rmliznl, with all tnw and (ar-nithlrd Anivricjuiii, how terrible a 
IU«1 
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A COSFEDEBATE DRILL LN FOBT McREE. PE.VSACOLA HARROR 

blow «>* im|M-niIln|{ in tlir fiinii of Inttriddal slnfi>. Livulmant .Sltmcut^r reruiml thv di-nuintl. Culimi-I CIihw^ hftil nn iiuuAieirnt 
(onv ■( UiP lime to Inki- the fort by «lonn. NoVdntx-r WH and *3(i. Ihi- TnitM) SUl™ vrMd» Siagara and Itichmond. loj^tlirr 
*illi Fort lli'ltrii* Biid l!ir inljniiiiii)! IwltiTii'". ImniljHrdi'd ihc Corifnliritl'.' lines, Altlimidb Fort Mi'tti-"' wiw "ii J«n]ly diinuiKnl 
thai Gcami Rni|;g llioiight «f abandoning it. the gamian hpid Hrni. ojiil the pUn of the I'nion c(niiinajid<n to "tnkr and drslroy it" 
did not micvtvd. Furls MrRn- und Barranoui wcrv boiulMir<l«l oituin by the UnivQ w&rillipH und batltrim JiiniiHry I. IsUif. 
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THE CONFEDERATE IN THE FIELD 

By Allen C. Redwood 
Fifly-^Jlk Virginia Regiment, Coitfed^ate States Army 

A QUESTION which is often asked of the survivor of the 
Civil War, when recounting the " battles, sieges, and for- 
tunes he has passed," is, " How does it feel to be in battle? " If 
he is in the habit of taking account of his sensations and impres- 
sions the answer is not so simple as might appear at first sight. 

JMuch of the ground disputed by the contending forces 
in our Civil War was quite unlike the popular conception of 
a battlefield, derived from descriptions of European campaigns 
or from portrayals of the same, usually fanciful. The choice 
of a battle-ground in actual warfare is not determined by its fit- 
ness for the display of imposing lines, as at a review. As often 
as not, the consideration of concealment of those lines has much 
to do with the selection, or else there is some highway which 
it is important to hold or to possess, or again, some vulnerable 
point of the foe invites attack, in which case the actual terrain 
is such as may happen, and the disposition cf the forces is made 
to conform as far as possible thereto. ' 

The first engagement in >vliich the writer took a modest 
part had been entirely foreseen, yet its development refuted all 
preconceived ideas of what 'a battle was like. It was the begin- 
ning of the series which resulted in frustrating McCIellan's 
campaign on the Peninsula and raising the siege of Richmond, 
in 1862. We ha,d been holding the left of the Confederate line 
on the Meadow Bridge road, picketing ^the bridges spanning 
a fork of the Chickahominy at that point — a Union picket-post 
being at the crossing of another branch, about a hundred yards 
distant, and in plain view from our outpost. 
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L"Onc miiuFs Ihf iimartiw™ which wp in Europe orr nceiutonied to lusacintc with miliUry nbikluilunFnU." Tlic' bibIiI "if tliia 
ConMcralc offiwr in h\» «hirl-j)lcnv(4, luiij of his dutrnniTinl-luuking (^uTiiuiny brliind. m-nlU thii rrinnrk. nuulc by (Jcnpoil l^^pd 
WoUclcy. tlicn ('c)lotn:l \V()l.'«>!<>y anil Inlt-r (iovcmcusCIpniTnl iif Cunu'ln. iifirr iiisprctinK licr't nrm.V in llic lower Slieiinmliuili \'nlli'>' 
|wt Hftrr t.Iir MnrylHii^l ■.-»rii])iii(ni of IHU9^11ii> yrnr uftcr tlir Fliiridu jillritu^nipli iibuvr wni tHki-n. Tii<- Imik of tlii- m<'n. f^iint 
■id boUowfynl. nam with marphing und \ack of proprr fond, until they did not carry on ounce of •upcrfliioui Elcith; powdcml thick 
with iIiiM until thrir ilulhiiij; iiriil iiiiiiiiU-mii^Til werv ull one jmifurni tlhly grnj'. exc'-i)! wtirrf ihr <iiiiuniii|[l<ii drinii' nnil mi-nt 
twit strrokcil iind crurtcd (lie skin tin furc nnii hood; llip jndod. nnkenipt liorjcs nnd dull, mud -be.ipu tiered KUQ-cnrriiiKcB tind fain- 
•aim uf tlir nrtQIcry; wmi triviHl delxili; the imuM^tini! Ouvor ut the umuilti.'d prvvl^liinii. thr piinKml KnwTI itf the road-^luiit which 
I^H filltd the ncaitrils^ — nil tht-jp Impn-saiiiiis rnnu- thronging hack ncmtu thr intervening ycun which hnt-e tmnsfomii-d tin- f>-itni1i 
J^K yxilK iKildirr intu thi' icrir.xliil vi-Iithii wIiu •till "Uif siilHTniiiiiiii (in Ihr utiigi'." unil nliti remlU theie thingx thiit Iiave 

And he glorici in "^lone Bobert's" reply: "No, ray men don't *haK to ndvuntAiEe in camp, anil (n li-ll tlie tnilh I am a little 
aalwninl tii ihntv Ihi-m li> viiiiliir^. liiil, nlr," h<- nwimi-d. h>> tHii' tlimhiiig und bi> •■yt kin'lliriK.'i" •»iiii-liiiiii liiippi^i-d whi-n lUrred 
(ran his habitual poise, "yuu lUould ace them when they are fightioi; — then I would iu>t inind if the whole world wen; luuking on! 
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At the date of the opening of the battle, June 26, 1862, 
it was the turn of the regiment for this duty, our company 
holding the advanced post at the bridges. But we had supposed 
that we were to receive an attack from the foe, being ignorant 
of the fact that the Federal force on the north bank was " in 
the air," owing to the retention of McDowell's corps, before 
which we had retired from Fredericksburg, and which was to 
have joined and extended this flank on the Rappahannock. 
Thus, when the advance began, we were the first to cross the 
river. For some distance the road was a corduroy through 
the swamp, which our company traversed at double-quick and 
without opposition until we came into the open and approached 
the small hamlet of Mechanicsville, at the intersection of a road 
leading to Richmond and the Old Cold Harbor road, running 
almost parallel with the Chickahominy. 

Thus far we had seen no Federals except the picket, which 
had promptly retired before our advance. Xor was the coun- 
try about us in any way distinctive — just an ordinary eastern 
\'^irginia landscape of 6elds, farmhouses, and commonplace 
w(kh1s, and seeming peaceful enough in the light of a summer's 
afternoon. Before opening this vista the column, marching in 
fours, was halted in a shallow cut of the road, and some one 
ahead called back an order to " clear the road for the artil- 
lerj'!" A wild scramble up the banks ensued, under the ap- 
prehension that we were about to be raked by McClellan's 
guns. But the real intent was to advance a section of our brig- 
ade battery traveling in our rear, to " feel " a thin belt of 
timber intervening between us and the village. This was our 
first scare; number two was soon to follow. 

Jleanwhile, we had formed line on the right of the road 
and approached the wooded camp-site in which, as we sup- 
posed, the foe was concealed and awaiting us. When almost 
up to it, some excited soldier discharged his musket; at once, 
and without orders, the entire right wing of the regiment blazed 
away at the numerous collection of tent-poles and cracker- 
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THE CONFKDEUATE SOLDIEK AT WORK 



The photograpt of tliU K^rriAon at a "sand batlrry" un the Gulf Const gives u view of the Con- 
fedeniU- at work that will be IrensurccI Iiy veterans. Eveiy one of them knows how eminently uiiMitls- 
faetoiTr' an o<rcijpatJon is war for the private iii tlie ranks. He is ordered, he knows not whither, he knows 
not why, and. likely as not. has to stay there to die. "I wondered if they were delilK-ralely plKiitiin); my 
death." r«><'al!ed an ol<l si>I<iier who was invariably ehosen for the skirmiKli line. "First, we had to go out 
there to see if anyone eoiild be indueeil to shoot at, lis; mid if they di<l. and we got baek niive. we had to 
lake our plaeeit in tlie ranks and go forward with the other fellow.s. taking an e<|ual risk with them after 
the other fellows were entire].;- through shooting at iii* individually. Somehow it didn't seem quite fair." 
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boxes, reminders of its late occupation. At that time there 
probably was not a Federal soldier nearer than the further side 
of Beaver Dam Creek, nearly a mile distant. But we were to 
hear from them before long. 

Having passed through the straggling little village we 
were halted again just beyond, in a dip of the ground through 
which coursed a small rivulet, and some of us took the oppor- 
tunity to fill canteens. It was while waiting there that we re- 
ceived the first hostile shots from the guns beyond the creek. 
They s<x)n got our range and it began to look like real war at 
last. 

It was at this point that, for the first time, I saw a man 
killed in battle. We were standing to arms awaiting orders to 
advance; another regiment of the brigade was supporting us a 
short distance in the rear — the Sixtieth Virginia, under Colonel 
Starke, who was killed later while commanding a Louisiana 
brigade at Sharpsburg, in September, 1862. A shell plowed 
the crest of the elevation in front, and our line made a pro- 
foun<l obeisance as it passed over; it seemed as if it must clear 
us but al)out reach the Sixtieth, and as I ducked I glanced 
back that way and witnessed its effect in their ranks. The 
body of a stalwart young fellow suddenly disappeared, and on 
the ground where he had stood was a confused mass of quiv- 
ering limbs which presently lay still — the same shell, as I 
learned afterward, carried away the top of a man's head in 
our own regiment. 

Another took effect soon after, as we were moving out by 
the left flank, knocking over several men and killing one of 
them. By this time the fire had grown quite brisk, and we lost 
more men as we lay in the open field before entering some 
woods still more to the left, where the regiment commenced 
firing, against an imaginary foe, I have cause to believe. Yet, 
these same skittish troops, under fire for the first time, just 
four days later charged and caj)tured a regular battery of 

12-pr)under guns and were comi)limented on the field by 
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THE WORK OF WAR WITII ('0AS-n\1SE GARRISON- INSIDE SITUTER. 1804 



The soldiera of Ihc Annj of Northt-m ^'^^Binil<,wiUl ihc l.'onfwlpraU Iruuin *lio atrugglnl ov*r the W™tcm mounbuiu BnH iWDinpm 
iirtf wont t<> hIIiiiIi' lu cvuiil "iforriwin" •]uty ikh hii t^vy Ix-rlli. but tliifi riinfnli-rntr |ilii)1oirrH]i1i iif (lie iiitrrior iif Vttrl SunitiT. Tnk<-ii 
in ISSl. dors nut indicatp nni' ilpgm' i-f siipcriliaous i-dbt und cunvciiiciin'. Tbi- icarruiin ilrnwn up ia Ihi- bnt'kgmiind. in (mnl of the- 
ruinnl birrHcks, ixiiilJ |KqHt to tlie ilevwtatiun wruuiclit lir tlii- U'ltilinrrlmrnt. rinihli' in tlir [iiiriiround Mid un Ihr luintpftn. « it)i jiul 

pridi". in vjiitf i'[ lilt iiundri'di nf sheila lljnt crashed into tlie fort from the btlcliing pini of the FedcTuI flpftn. the Stars ulid !tur» 

•till doBled dcfiiut thraughout the faui ^*<»n of Llie wm-. The SouUirrti htwrt may well glow with pride at tlie thuuglit of the little [oit. 
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General Longstreet — such progress had they made within that 
brief period in the " school of the soldier." 

}Xe are coming to the period in this narration when we 
might fairly claim to have been soldiers indeed; when the dis- 
jointed fragments had at last been welded togetlier into an 
army. We had been " shooted over " and even " blooded " ; 
had heard the screech of shell and the hiss of minle balls, and 
had learned to discount their deadliness in some measure ; had 
learned how to make ourselves snug and comfortable in camp, 
even though, our wagons still might be miles in the rear; had 
learned to cook without utensils and to improvise a shelter witli- 
out tents or, failing that, to take the weather as it came and say 
no more about it. We knew that a march meant much fatigue 
— agony, even — and accepted both as a matter of course and 
part of the work on which we were engaged. Blistered feet, we 
had come to learn, were indeed serious, and as a corollary, 
that it was wise to get a foot-bath, and to put on dry socks upon 
going into camp for the night, even if one were tired out, 
and felt more disposed just to lie down and rest. There was 
to-morrow's march to be considered, and we had come to recog- 
nize that to-day's exertion was by no means exceptional. 

We knew how to make a fire which would last all night ; 
tliat it was well to start out before daylight with just a bite, 
if no more, rather than upon an empty stomach, and to con- 
fine the consumption of water while on the road to what was 
in tlie canteen, though that might be lukewarm, instead of 
going out of ranks at a spring or well— the canteen's contents 
were just as met — and one was not tempted to drink too much 
when overheated, and most important of all, lie did not have to 
overfatigue himself in trying to catch up with his command in 
a road full of other troops, who had " troubles of their own " 
and were by no means disposed to get out of the way. 

The soldier could find water in a perfectly unfamiHar 
country just by the lay of the land, and by a kind of prescience 
almost amounting to instinct, and, at a glance, could estimate 
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THE CHANGE FROM THEORY TO PRACTICE 



Van-tmU. nirh as ap[kniT in thlt phottvcrnph of 1861. wrre not leen Tor Ions in the Confnlcnilr tTraf. At the brpiininj:, no Irm 

ban Ihrtv wnpoiiJ oimwy'il the imprdimrNUiul u nirnpHii>' of llu" Pifly^fitth Vliginin- urn- ImviriK luf-n piw'idrd hj prii'Hti- mituirripliim 

lniat|Hirt tin- kiiiipstcks! Tlic rcrt of Iho IntnrqxirUtion wm in pn>|Kirtiun. The rcgimciitul twin, ua it left tin- Rnppiihiuinot'k. 
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the merits or demerits of a camp-site, at the end of a day's 
march. Also, we had grown weather-wise in forecasting the 
final events to which all the preliminaries tended, from indica- 
tions whose signifieance the experience of service enabled us 
to read with a fair approach to certainty, however these might 
varj', as they did, with the outward conditions — accidents of 
locality, the immediate object in view, and the like. 

Many of the early engagements, from the point of view of 
the man in the ranks and the officers of the lower grades, seemed 
quite impromptu. Of one of the most stupendous of these — 
that of Gettysburg — a Confederate officer of high grade has 
said, " We accidentally stumbled into this fight." 

It seemed so to the writer, then serving in Heth's division 
of the Third Army Corps, and which opened the engagement 
on the morning of July 1, 1868. Usually we knew there must 
be trouble ahead, but not always how imminent it might be. The 
column would be marching as it had been doing for perhaps 
some days preceding, the fatigue, heat, dust, and general dis- 
comfort being far more insistent upon the thought of the men 
than any consideration of its military objective. Perhaps the 
pace may have been rather more hurried than usual for some 
miles, and a halt, for any reason, was most welcome to the foot- 
sore troops, who promptly proceeded to profit by every minute 
of it — lying down on the dusty grass by the roadside, easing 
knapsack straps and belts, and perhaps snatching the op]>or- 
tunity for a short smoke (for which there had been no breath to 
spare previously) or for a moistening of parched throats from 
the canteen. 

This might be of longer or shorter duration, often it was 
aggravatingly cut up into a series of advances or stops, more 
fatiguing than the regular marching swing. Getting up and 
down is rather tiresome when one is carrying the regular cam- 
paigning kit of a soldier and when muscles have been taxed un- 
til there is no spring left in them — quite another affair from the 
same process when fresh and unencumbered. It is then that 
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WALL-TENTS 



COMPAR.VTIVK COMFORT ON THE CONFEDER.\TE COAST 



Although most comfort? Iiad disappeared fn>:ii tin* Army of Northern Virginia by 1862, lu well aa from 
Ihc nriiiir-s in thr WVsl. tin- port gjtrrisons Hkc thoac amimd CImrlcst.iin wi're able to koep their waIl-lent_H. 
So (treat in the "luxury" anioiif; tliis jiicss of tin- Washingtou Light Infantry in garrison at Charleston, 
that they even have iuiliaN painted upon their water-buck«l ; and, wondtT of wonders! tliere han>r< ii lowel. 
On« who iinjuin-d of a veteran tw to the opportunities for toilet -making was answered thus: "On the mareh 
we (tenerally had water enough to wa-ih our hands and fiices. but sometime*. cspeciiiHy wlieii tlierc wn» brisk 
skirmishing ever^- day, the men didn't get a dianco to wash their IkkHw for weeks together. It waa fiiii in 
a eountiTp* comparatively frtrefrom the enemy to sec a column strike » river. Hundreds of the boys wouM be 
stri})i)ed ill an iaitant, and the river banks would reecho with their shouts and tipliLshing. It wa.s only on 
garrison duty or In winter-quarterji that the supreme luxurj', laundry from home, eould ever l»e attained." 
The men in this phott>Krai)h from left to right are Sergeant W. A. Courtney, rrivates H. K. OIney, V. W, 
Adams, and Sergeant R. A. Dlum. The organiKatiuu still exiitted, half u century att«r the scene above. 
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the voice of e man with a " grouch " is heard in the land. There 
is sure to he one in every company, and his incessant jere- 
miads hy no means tend to alleviate the discomforts of his fel- 
lows, and so receive small sympathy from them. 

A mounted orderly comes riding back, picking his way 
through the recumbent ranks, and pretending indifference to 
the rough chaffing prescribed by custom in the infantry as the 
appropriate greeting for the man on horseback — good-natured 
on the whole, even if a little tinged with envy — or some general 
officer with his staff is seen going forward at a brisk trot 
tlirough the fields bordering the road, or maybe a battery of 
guns directing its course toward some eminence. It becomes 
ttjiparcnt tliat the check ahead is not due to such ordinary 
ciuiscs us a stalled wagon or caisson or to the delay occasioned 
l)y some stream to be forded; the objective aspect of the situa- 
tion begins to assert itself; the thought of present personal dis- 
comfort gives place to that of prospective peril, and a certain 
nervtms tension pervades the ranks. 

Soldiers are but human, and the veterans who have been in 
liattle before know what is implied in the work ahead and 
that some— and it may be one as well as anotlier — will prob- 
ably not answer at next roll-call. The " eagerness for the 
fray " of which we read so often, rarely survives the first battle; 
in all that follows, it is conspicuously absent, however the men 
may ha^'e gained in steadiness and have acquired self-jjossessicju 
under fire. 

Tlie troops in front are moving now, filing off to right or 
left, to take their allotted position in the line, or jjossibly be- 
ginning a flank movement; there may be no fight to-day after 
all — these things have happened before, without anything seri- 
ous coming of it. The hostile force may be only a small one 
and we daresay will not give battle, but retire on its main body. 
For, in the field we live merely from day to day anyhow and 
" sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof." We are not in the 
confidence of the powers that be and know nothing of their 
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CONFEDERATES IX CAMP 



Thi* [ilmto^rntpli of Coiifcderntc troops iii cnmp was taken at Cfimi> Mfwrc. I.imiitinrin, in Tftfil. Tlif m«n 
writing the letter home on the Iws h Kntil Va<|nin, iiml Arthur Roman is tJie man eonipleting tlie uoshing. 
TIioiiiuH Rii.H.HeI i.t it'i^i't'ing tlit? hilest news from the paper, and Ahmis RushcI Is fcrindiii^ roffue. The Wlh 
man is Octave Bahin, Names of French exlrut'tion. ttK-sc. H[>pro)iri»te to I^iiUiami. Tlie soldiers are 
iadng their |»eri«d of " brciiking-in." A veteran of tl>e eastern army dcserihcs this transition period: "Oiir 
hrealdnR-in was ratlier rougli — it was the iH'Kiimiiig of r prolonged spcH of wfot, raw weather, wliich is «o 
often mentioned in MeClellRn's report* of his operations on ttie Peninsula — and, wHth little notion of how to 
adapt ourselve* to the sttiuition, we snffered mTich diseornfort iit first. After the ejtp<*ri«nre of a ivw monlliK 
and with half the equipage we then possessed, we would have been entirely rorafortable, by campaigning 
litaiidiinls. Ax yet we wen- druning tJie full army ration, ineliiilin;; the minor iteiiL* of coffee, sojiur, rice, 
ami Ijeans, and were abnndantly .-tiipjdiiil wilJi the necessary utensil* for their preparation whenever wc 
were in (mttuct nitli our wagons, but we siniiily did not know how to ttse this bountiful provision an<l had yet 
tit learn thai tlie situation was not excTptiuiiul or eptiemeral hut would Ix- just tlie same in tlie future months 
of war. and must be met and faced in (Mrnuanenl fushion — that it was 'all in the day's work,' and (hat any 
departure from tlie.sc luird times, as tJiey tlicii seeiuvd, would be in the direction of 'worse »-coroiii'.' " 
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machinations, however intimately these may concern our for- 
tunes. We only know that we have " no orders " as yet. 

This condition of affairs may continue for hours or for 
minutes. Meanwhile, the hest thing to do is to make ourselves 
as comfortable as possible — the philosophy of the seasoned sol- 
dier, in all circumstances — and take the chance of being per- 
mitted to remain so, and we shall be all the better prepared 
for the work if it does come. But, hello! look yonder! the bat- 
tery-men, who have been lounging about, are standing to their 
pieces now, and immediately become busy executing mysteri- 
ous movements about the same, in the methodical fashion dis- 
tinctive of their arm. Those about the nearest gun suddenly 
break away to right and left. A dense white stream of smoke 
leajis from the muzzle, and the crashing report strikes our ears 
a few seconds later, as the gunners step forward again, lay hold 
of handspike and spokes, and run the gun back into position. 
Another shot and another, and yet another, and tlie smoke thick- 
ens and we discern only vaguely the movements at the cannon 
— ^but the war-music has begun and we know the battle has 
opened. 

From somewhere in front comes another and fainter re- 
port, and possibly in mid-air above our battery a round cloud 
jumps into view, snowy white against the blue sky; another 
remote, jarring growl, followed by a fluttering sound but too 
familiar to our ears and growing louder each moment, and a 
spurt of earth is projected into the air not far from the road we 
occupy. One finds the foe does not propose that the argument 
shall be all on one side and is rising " to a point of information." 

Evidently it is this road which is the object of their curi- 
osity; just now we also are interested, but in the sense of wish- 
ing we were somewhere else before their aim shall have become 
more accurate with practice — we don't like the talk to be too 
one-sided either, and they are beyond the range of our ord- 
nance, while the ground in front which conceals from view 

what is beyond affords slight protection. Ah ! there is a staff- 
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"IMPEDLMENTA" DID NOT lUBASS THE COXFEDEILVTES 
AN UNCSUiVLLY LUXURIOUS CAMP 



This is an u nit sti ally luxurious ConfwIcrnU- t-ninp for the sct-onJ year of the war. Thr ]>hotogr»pli wa? taken 
hy Schcicr of N'lwhvillr, Toiin., ami the s<viie U tiulioitcii tut on tho Hanliii^ mail. The shining iiiii.skfU 
stacked in front of the tent* contrast with the soldiers' nondescript costumes. TIic boxes and barrels have 
nithcr the «[i|ir»ranrv of jihui'lcr than that of a steady isnpiilj' from the («mniis.Hnry drpartiiiciit . Con- 
qiicuous are the skillet on the barrel-head, and the sliirt hung up lo drj-. The Confederate soldier 
traveled light. Indeed, a long train would hnve imiKtled, [wrhaps fnisl rated, tJic swift movements which 
were so (jreat, an clement of his .strenKth. The old Kotiinns rightly termed tlieir bagRage "impedimenta," 
when put u[>on their mettle. However, the size of their waKon-train was seldom a cause of anxiety lo the 
('onfcd(Tut<^s. Jackson's "Foot Cavalry" coulil alway.i oi)l»lrip the waitntLs. and thi* sixc of the Union 
nafion-traiii was apt to interest Ihcm more freiiucntly. For Uie rank and file of the Army of Northern 
Mr^nia. there were no more tents after the middle of the war. The cacDping site was almost always in the 
wikkIs, as givini: ready access to fuel and being as near as possible U> some stream of water. . Knch txjmpany 
stflct-teil ground in Hit- rear of Wn stacks of iirm.i, hut beyond that ihen- was little semblance of order in the 
arrangement. The consideration of level ground, free from stubs or roots, usually determined the selection. 
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officer talking in an animated tone to the brigade commander, 
motioning with )iis hand, while the other closely studies a fold- 
ing map which has just been handed to him and which he 
presently returns, nodding tire while to signify that he under- 
stands what he is expected to do. " Attention! " — -but we are 
already on our feet in advance of the order, and most willingly 
leave the road, now growing momentarily more insalubrious, 
I'olloH-ing the head of the colunm through fields of stubble or 
fallow or standing com, the blades of which cut and the pollen 
irritates the moist skin. Or it may be through dense woodland, 
wliere nothing is visible a few yards distant, in which furious 
iigiiting may occur and many men fall with the opposing lines 
in close contact, yet entirely concealed from each other, the 
position of either being only conjectured by the smoke and the 
direction of the firing, as the bullets from the opposite side 
comti rapping against the tree trunks and cutting twigs and 
leaves overhead. 

Before this stage is reached, however, there may be numer- 
ous changes of direction, countermarching and the like to at- 
tain the position; long lines of battle require a good deal of 
space for their deployment, and in the woods, especially, it is 
not easy to determine in advance just how much ground any 
command will occupy. In each case, however, at some stage, 
the troops are in line, and we may supjMJse them there, await- 
ing the attack or aiK)ut to deliver it. as may be. 

It is perhaps the most ominous moment of all when the 
coninmnd is heard, "Load at will — load I" followed by the 
ringing of rammers In the barrels and the clicking of gun-locks 
^neither of which sounds, with tlie anus of to-day, has any 
significance, but it was otherwise wlien we loaded " in nine 
times," as the manual prescribed. The modem soldier fails 
utterly to grasp the meaning of biting cartridges; a cartridge 
to him is essentially a brass shell with the fulminate enclosed 
in its base, requiring only to be taken from his belt and put 
in the chamber of his rifle^ — nowadays, indeed, they go in in 
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FIKI.D ANr> txmiCii^T— TWO fOXTRASTINd 1(1 T lAMOlS SCENKS OI" CONFLICT 

The Iwo phatnjip»p1» arc plo<|iical of the two diitinrt ittj-les of warfure lluil Cit|)tBin Hedwood conli»sl». Over tlip *iiJ* fidils amr 
GrttysbutK. MCToKj tlii' IniiHi)!!.-") Jitubblv uhfir Vn- tiic budiM of ronfwlwilrs («llrn in Ihc b«tt1f, Icn, fiflifn. twrnly IhoUMuiil mm 
raiilil lir m«n<*iivi-rr<l inlclligrntiy. But in Ihf dcnuo wiKiclliind conflifls were Knjprd lilindly. iii lc)liil ignornnw; of Uitf itrcngtli 
itnd locatioa of llic foe— yd sauKuiiiiiry. us Uk" phutograpli vi ibf balllcCtld of Uit- Wildtnicm U'bw iiU'--l« 
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"clips " of five. But we veterans managed to fight through the 
big war with the old muzzle-loaders, and they seem to have 
done some execution, too. It has " a strange, quick jar upon 
the ear," the dry metallic snapping running along the line when 
it came to " prime," and each man realized that when next 
heard it will be with no uncertain sound and closely followed by 
the command, "Fire!" 

Once engaged, the soldier's attention is too much taken 
up with delivering his fire effectively to give heed to much else 
- — it is hard work and hot work, in the literal, no less than in the 
figurative, sense, and extremely dirty work withal. The lips 
become caked with powder-grime from biting the twist of car- 
tridges, and after one or two rounds the hands are blackened 
and smeared from handling the rammer ; the sweat streams down 
and has to be cleared from the eyes in order to see the sights of 
the rifle, and the grime is transferred from hands to face. 

Think you of a gang of coal-heavers who have just fin- 
ished putting in a winter's supply ordered by some provident 
householder in midsummer, and you get a fair impression of 
troops at the end of a day's fighting. The line soon loses all 
semblance of regular formation; the companies have become 
merely groups of men, loading and firing and taking advan- 
tage of any accident of ground — natural depression, tree, rock, 
or even a pile of fence rails that will give protection. But if 
the soldier is about where he belongs — to right or left of the 
regimental colors, according to the normal place of his com- 
pany in line — he feels reasonably sure of resuming formation 
whenever the command may come to " cease firing " and to 
" dress on colors " preparatory to an advance or a charge. If 
the latter, though the move next may begin in perfect order, 
it is almost immediately lost. 

The charge delivered by our brigade at Frayser's Farm 

— to which allusion has been made earlier in this chapter — 

was, as seen by a Federal general who was captured there, 

" in V-shape, without order and in perfect recklessness." This 
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WHERE THE COLHAGE TO 

FIGHT IN TIIK DARK WAS 

NEEDED 

(Md loldipn Hij- that il Uki-s niow 
niuriiitc (» fiKht with on iiiutoiri Inr 
than it dna to m-ivii in long lints 
througli tlip opL-Q Miia tu the ttiuuthn 
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formation was in no wise intentional, the apex of the V in ques- 
tion heiTig simply the brigade commander, General Field, who 
[jersonally conducted the attack upon the battery and the slope 
of the sides, as the individual prowess of his followers might 
determine. Even more characteristic of a Confederate infan- 
try onset was the description of an officer of high rank on that 
side, " A tumultuous rush of men, each aligning on himself, 
and yelling like a demon, on his own hook." The " yell " whicli 
has become historical, was merely another expression of the in- 
dividuality of the Southern soldier, though as its moral force 
came to be recognized, it was rather fostered officially, and grew 
into an institution — it was the peculiar slogan of the Gray peo- 
ple. A gallant, accomplished staff -officer of General Meade's 
household, in a recent work on the battle of the Wilderness, 
pays the thrilling yell this tribute, " I never heard that yell that 
the country in the rear did not become intensely interesting! " 
And more than one Federal soldier has borne similar testimony. 
This allusion recalls to mind a visit of two days' duration, 
made to that historic field in the summer of 1910, after an 
interval of forty-six years, which served to illustrate forcibly 
what has already been recorded in these recollections as to the 
absence of distinction in the features of a battle-ground per se. 
When last seen the blighting breath of war had but lately 
passed over those dense and tangled woodlands and the signs 
of strife, deadly and determined, were manifest everywhere. 
The forest trees were pitted and scored and hacked and gnawed 
by the galling fire of musketry, in some instances, entirely 
felled from this cause alone, for- the country afforded but little 
scope for the employment of artillery by either side. The un- ^ 
derbrush, withered and reddened by the summer's sun, lay at ^ N; 
all angles as the bullets had cut it down, as if some one had gone 
over the ground with a machete and given each little bush or 
sapling a stroke. In all directions, one came upon the rude 
■-N breastworks hastily thrown up, of earth, logs, rails — anything 

that might serve to stop a bullet. They had failed to stop a 
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good many, and all the failures were not recorded upon the 
natural growth. 

In tliis sparsely settled region, but lately so populous, the 
dead occupants still outnumbered the living. The woods bor- 
dering the Orange plank road were thickly strewn with the 
mouldering bodies of Hancock's men who had furiously as- 
sailed Hill and Longstreet on that line. Here gallant old 
Webb, for whom " taps " have sounded, led his staunch brigade 
against Gregg's Texans and Low's Alabamans, almost up to 
tlie works, and the trefoil badges — the " clover-leaves " on the 
cap-fronts of the fallen covered the groxmd on the edge of the 
Widow Tapp's field where Lee attempted to lead the Texans' 
charge, and the men refused to go forward until he consented 
to go back. Cattle were quietly browsing the herbage in a 
little grass glade at this point, their pasture the aftermath of 
the grim harvest reaped there on that May morning long ago. 

To-day scarcely a trace remains of all that. In the in- 
tervening years beneficent Nature has been silently but unre- 
mittingly at work effacing the marks of man's devastation of 
her domain. The bark has closed over the bullet-scars on the 
trees, so that diligent search is required to detect them now ; a 
new growth has sprung up to replace that leveled by the mus- 
ketrj'; goodly trees, even, are standing upon the diminished 
earthworks. The others have long since rotted into mold. The 
traveler might easily pass along that quaint road, so hotly 
contested, with never a suspicion of what befell there — " grim 
visaged war has smoothed his wrinkled front," indeed. 

The war is definitely over. In its time it ravaged our fair 
land almost beyond recognition, put our young manhood to the 
uttermost proof, and left in its track many deeper and more 
poignant wounds than those in the Wilderness woods, but it 
ended at last. And time has been closing over the scars ever 
since and new growth springing into life all the while. Who 
was right; who was wrong? — the God above us " who doth all 
things aright " alone knows surely. 
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SOLDIER LIFE 
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VtTKlUXS AI-RKADV IN" 'HI 

These dru miner-boys of the Eighth Ucgimont of the Nntlonal GiianI of tbi? State of New 
Yurk HTrp pholoBnipheii in tin- 'UK wrnriuu their Mexican Vint uiiif'irim. The Itnys o! 
this rppinit'nt n-cnl tolhefroiil iu thcvMinii' iiii>[r>riiiiiflntl nmrched IhroUKhout the wnr. 



THE SCHOOL OF THE SOLDIER 

By Fenwick Y. Hedley 

Brei'et Cuplaiii United Stahn Voluiiterrit. anil Jdjntaiit, Thirty-accnml 
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TTTK American volunteer of 1861-63 ne\'er before had lus 
like, or ever will again. He was of only the third gen- 
cmtinii fiom the Revolutionary AVar. and the first after the 
Alexifan War, and he had personal ac()uaiiitance with men 
who had fought in each. Besides, a consideration of much 
nieaniiig, he was hrought up in a dity «'!ien school declamation 
wiis practised, and once a week he had spoken or heard Pat- 
rick Henry's "Give me liherty or give me death," Webster's 
" Reply to Hayne," " The Battle of Buena Vista," " Tlie 
fliarge of the I>ight Brigade," " The hoy stood on the burning 
ileck," and the like. So it was, when Lincoln called him, he 
I'csjxindcd with a heart intensely patriotic and aflame with mili- 
tary ardor, and he proved marvelously adaptable as a soldier. 

^Vt tlie outset and occasionally afterward, many young men 
went into service in companies and regiments of militia. A few 
were well drilled, the greater number indifferently. These were 
but u sprinkling in the great mass of volunteers, who were with- 
out such experience, and came fresh from farms, workshops, 
stores, ami scliools. But most of them had been members of the 
unit'iirmed clubs in the exciting political campaign of 1861, anil 
were fairly proficient in ordinary marcliing movements and 
liatulling torchsticks in semi-militarj' fashion, which proved of 
advantage to them in entering upon a .soldier's life. 

I'siially for a fcM' weeks before taking tJie field, the embryo 
soldiers lay in camps of instruction. Probably in every regi- 
ment were some veterans who had seen service in tlie Mexican 
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A TIME-STAINED PHOTOfiR.APH OF THE "FIFTIES 

OFFICERS AM) \ON-CO.MMISSH>NKn OFFICERS 

COMI'ANY "P." EKiHTII NEW YORK 



These ofliwrs of tlie Ei{i;hth New York arc garlwd in the same imifonnK that they wore to tlio Mexican War, 
This aii(] the hotly (iHilesti'tl iHtlilirHk-Jimpnigiiof 1861 wrved iicthc Iwognrat ■'(irill-masler.'. "of tiio Federal 
recruits at the outset of the war. A few of them were iniiifferenlly <IrilWI through ihoir connection with 
regiments of militia, hut these were but a sprinkling m the great mass that thronged from the farni.o. the 
Wiirknlioits anil tltc Nchooh. Most of these had manrhed as nu-mbers of tJie unif<irtni?d ehibs in the escitiiig 
political caiiii>at|;cii of 1861, and were fairly proficient in ordinary movements and in han<Uing toreh-dlicks 
instead of rlfic.'i. Fnibably in every qnotii there were some mcji who had seen servin- in the Mexican War 
or in the militia. They had become accustomed t<) mililiiry systems now olMoIeLe. Init their training enabled 
Uic-ni to speedily put olT the old and put on the uew, and they often proved highly capable drill-ina.ttera. 
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War or in the militia. They had been accustomed to military 
systems now obsolete, but their training enabled them to speed- 
ily put off the old and put on the new, and they proved fairly 
capable drillmasters. 

It was days, often weeks, before uniforms were provided, 
and entire battalions performed their evolutions in their civil- 
ian clothes, of all cuts and hues. Longer were they without 
arms. The sentries, or camp guards, walked their beats day 
or night with clubs. At the regimental headquarters were a 
score or two of " condemned " muskets which were utilized all 
day long by alternating squads of non-commissioned officers, 
I)ractising the manual of arms in preparation for instructing 
the men. 

Now armed and equipped, the men were industriously 
drilled, by squads, by companies, and by battalions, six to eight 
hours a day. There were awkwardness and blundering; ser- 
geants would march their platoons, and captains, their com- 
I>anies, by the right instead of by the left flank, or rice versa, 
to the destruction of a column or square, necessitating re-for- 
mation and repetition of the movement, sometimes again and 
iigain. ]iut, on the whole, the men progressed well, and soon 
jierformed ordinary evolutions with creditable approach to sol- 
dierlike exactness. 

The greatest stress was laid upon the use of the musket, 
aTid this was the young soldier's severest experience. To begin 
Mitli, the arms were old muzzle-loaders — muskets of Mexican 
War days, altered from flint-lock to percussion, or obsolete 
Austrian or Belgian guns, heavy and clumsy. The manual of 
arms, as laid down in the text-book of the time, Hardee's 
" School of the Soldier," was complicated and wearisome. In 
particular, the operation of loading and firing involved numer- 
ous counted "motions" — handling the cartridge (from the 
cartridge-box) , biting off its end, inserting it in the gun-barrel, 
drawing the ramrod, ramming the cartridge home, return- 
ing the ramrod, and placing the percussion cap upon the 
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-TilE SCHOOL OF THE SOLDIER " -BAYONET OIULL 01" I'ilE tXJHTlETli M^ViSACHliSETni. 1803 
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"WHEN IS A GVS NOT A GUN?"— WHEN IT IS A 
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rtb Muwuchuaett* Infantry 
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GU.\HD-MOUNT OF A SMART REGIMENT— THE ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FOUHTU NEW YOHK 
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gun-nipple. This feat (or series of feats) required much prac- 
tice. The musket was to rest upon the ground, immediately in 
front of the soldier, and exactly perpendicular. Its excessive 
length made it impossible for a short man to draw and return 
his ramrod in precise manner, and, in either act, he frequently 
interfered with the man upon his right, breaking the symmetrj' 
of the mo\-ement, and provoking language forbidden by the 
" Articles of War." 

l''urther, the men were diligently drilled in firing— by file 
and by company, to the front, to the right oblique, to the 
left oblique, and to the rear. But most awkward and weari- 
some of all was the bayonet exercise, requiring acrobatic agil- 
ity, while the great length of the musket and fixed bayonet 
I'endered the weaiioii almost impracticable excej)t in the hands 
of one above the average stature. As a matter of fact, all of 
the accomj>lishments thus particularized — methods of loading 
and firing, and bayonet exercise— fell into disuse with entrance 
upon actual field-service, as having no practical worth. 

\\'"ith such preparation and sucli equipment, the soldiers 
marched to their first battle. The experience of a single regi- 
ment was that of thousands. The drums sound the " long roll," 
or the bugle " the assembly," and companies form and march 
to the regimental color-line. A few moments later the regi- 
. ment marches forward until the first scattering fire of the foe is 
received. Sometimes the antagonists are visible; often but few 
are seen, but their presence is known by the outburst of flame 
and smoke from a fringe of forest. The regiment forms in line 
of battle, and at the word of command from the colonel, passed 
from company to company, o])ens fire. No thought now of 
manual of arms, but oidy of celerity of mo%'ement and rapi<iity 
of fii'e. Shouted a gallant officer who at home (as he was in 
the field, the war through) an exemplary Christian gentleman, 
" I^oad as fast as you can, and give them the devil! " The bat- 
tle is now on in earnest, and the discharge of thousands of mus- 
kets becomes a roar. The range is not more than two hutidred 
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THE VOLUNTEER'S TEACHERS— CL.VS.S OF 1860. UNITED STATES AriLITARY ACADEMY 

IN THE FIELD, 186^ 

Tlie men who foumipcl the United States Militar\- Apademy in 180*; little thought that, three-score years 
later, hundreds of tlic best -t ruined military nn-ri in AiiK-rii-a wnutd go forth from its portals to tftke up the 
sword MgmiiNt. one another. Nine of the forty-one men who were f;rniliiatcd fnini West Point in 1800 joined 
Ihe Confederate army. The men of tlua elass and that of 18ttl beeainc tJie drill -masters, and in many eases 
the famous leaders, of the Fnh-nil and Confedonito armies. The eiidet who stixid third at (rmdiiation in 
IRtiO wiu* Horace I'orter. He became second -lieutenant, lieutenant-colonel three years later, and brigadier- 
general at the close of the war. He received the Congrcsdonal medal of honor for g*illantry at t'hickutujiuga, 
und later jjuined great honor iw nmbiursador tol'Vance. Two other members, James H. Wilson and Wesley 
Merritt, fought their way to the topaaeavahy leaders. Both again were found at the fnmt in Ihe Spanish- 
iVnierican War. The former was diief of the Cavalry- Bureau in I8fl4 and wnunanded the aAsaull and 
enpture of Selinu and Montgomerj'. Ala. He was nmjor-general of vohinteers in tlie Spanish- A nifriciui 
War, commanded the column of British and American troops in the advance on IVking, and represented 
tlie Uruted States army at the coronation of King Etlwnrd VH of England. General Wesley Merritt 
earned six 8U(;eessive promotions for gallantry as a cavalry leader — at Gettysburg. Yellow Tavern, Hawe's 

LShop, Five Fork.*, and olher engagements^ — and wiw one of the three Union leaders to arrange for the sur- 
render at ApjMimattoJC. He partieij»ated in several Indian campaigns, commanded the Ann^ricJin troops in tl>e 
Philippines, and was summoned from there totlicaidof the Amerii-jin Peace (^oimiilision, in session in Paris. 
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yards — sufficient for antiquated weapons carrying a nearly 
tliree-quarter-inch ball and three buckshot. 

It may be here remarked that early in 1862 practically 
all the obsolete muskets were replaced with Springfield or En- 
field rifles, the former of American, the latter of English make, 
and the best of their day. They were shorter and lighter than 
the discarded arms, well balanced, and of greater efficiency, 
carryitig an elongated ball of the minie pattern, caliber .58, 
with a range of a thousand yards. 

At times the regiment shifts its position, to right or left, 
sometimes diminishing the distance. During much of the time 
the men experience heavy artillery as well as musketry fire. 
At the outset a lad threw away a pack of cards, saying, " I 
don't know they would bring me any bad luck, but I wouldn't 
want to be killed and have them found in my pocket, and 
mother hear of it." He lived the war through, but never again 
so disburdened himself. 

A grajje-shot tore off the end of a lad's gun as he was cap- 
ping it. He finished the operation, discharged his weapon, 
and recovered it for reloading, to find that, while the ragged 
muzzle would receive the powder, it would not admit the ball. 
" Don't that beat the devil," he exclaimed — his very first use 
of language he was taught to abhor. On the instant he had 
grasped another gun from the hands of a comrade by his side. 

A youth, in a regiment which had lost nearly half its men, 
his ammimition exhausted, fell back into a ravine where the 
woun<kd had crawled, to replenish from their cartridge boxes. 
Returning, he saw so few of his comrades that he thought the 
regiment gone, and started for the rear. He came face 
to face with the colonel, who called out, " Where are you go- 
ing?" "To find the regiment! ""Well, go to the front I All 
that are left are there," said the colonel. " All right," responded 
the lad, and he again went into action. 

The first battle was a great commencement which grad- 
uated Imth heroes and coM'ards. A few, under the first fire, 
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ttASHDAY IN WINTKIt-^lAHTKBS RUSHING UP A CAMP 

Tlw rvt-ruil suoli Icamrd llint ilaiiKlitcring entile, cookinj;. cIc-aniiiR nntl wa. hinf; aor'oiitrrnicuts. chupping hocmI. nnii Uiiniir}' work all 
comi- nitliiii tlit provinoi- ot tlit soldier. TIip uppor kfl-hiuid pholoKTiiph win tnkcn nl I'orkltmn iii Mn.\'. 1W14. In llic upper righl- 
hand view np mt cookiiiKi wnsliinK. imU llii- vigoroui poliihiiiK (if a »ciibl>nr<l. Knlinlei) niMi who wppe disravcm] to be rlBfifnl nrtiiuu 
wvrc tukvii [rum llir runki nud Iramirerrcd lu the ri>|:air dopurlnient. A iiniup >\\ tliru' *'t<-Ii'rACiH" i« sliuwu in tlie towtst phatuicnpli. 




MECHANICS OF TOE FIRST DIVISION, NINTH ARMY CORPS, NEAR PETEBSBUHG. 1804 
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rail away, ami are only known on tlu-ir conipany mils as de- 
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aM-ay, as told of above, ran from the field, and died the next 
day, from sheer fright. Men were known to fire their muskets 
into the ground, or skyward. In various battles seores of iiuis- 
krts wure found to contain a balf-doztji or more charges, the 
soldier haviufj loaded his gun again and again without dis- 
charging it, ami many a tree in Sonthern forests held a ramrod 
which had been fired into it by some nervous soldier. A great 
majority of those wlio had demonstrated tlieir wortblcssncss. 
MMin left the service, usually under a surgeon's certificate of 
disability, for they were generally so lacking in pride as to be 
uneonfonnable to health -preserving habits. There were, how- 
ever, some who fell short at first, hut eventually proved them- 
selves good soldiers, and the great majority of volunteers were 
pluck j)ersonified. 

A soldier ivlio saw the war through from beginning to end 
has saiil that he knew oidy two men who aetiially enjoyed a 
battle. The majority held to their |)laec in the line from duty 
and pride. Kxecpt among the sharpshootei*s, charged with 
such a duty as picking off artillerists or signalmen, few sol- 
diers Iiave knowledge that they ever actually killed a man in 
battle, and are well satisfied with their ignorance. 

Moi-e than tliirty years after the war, an Illinoiaan AVent 
into the heart of Arkansas to bury a favorite sister. After 
the funeral service, in personal conversation with the attend- 
ing minister. Xortherner and Southerner discovered that, in 
one of the fiercest battles of the first war year, llieir respective 
regiments had fought each other all day long: that they were 
similarly engaged in the severest battle of the Atlanta cam- 
paign, and finally in the last battle in North CaroUna. in 1863; 
also that, in the first of these, as determined by landmarks 
recognized by each, the two men had ])n)bal)ly lieen tiring 
directly at each other. These past incidents, Mith the pathos of 

the present meeting, cemented a lasting friendship. 
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"Jimm)'*' DugsD vaa a bugler-buy in the baoil at Carlisle barmckni tlir cavalry depot 
in PcnnsylvaiuH. ai tlic ri\'il Wat optned. One who kncu him writes; "He waa about 
Ihrcv fret sit high, eould ride uiiylliiu^ on fotu' I^ks. aouu'l all the eiillti. atid iiuirehi-d 
behind thr bond at giuird-mounting at tlic rrt[iiIat!on twraty-oijtht-indi tlc^ at thcr risk of 
splittjng Uimsi'lf iu two." "Jimiuy" wiia Luiird of lalFrivhen thp Brrious work Ix'ipiu. uud. 
likp iiiaiij nnollier daring }-ciiing*ter In Ihf fli-hl-mii'ir eontingt-nt. did liii duty undi-r fire. 







BOYS OF THE WAR DAYS 

By CHAHiJis King 
Brigadier-General, United Stalex Volunteers 

TIME and again of late years Grand Army men have 
made this criticism of the organized militia, " They 
look like mere boys." But it is a singular fact that, man for 
man, the militia of to-day are older than were the " old boys " 
when they entered sen-ice for the Civil War. In point of fact, 
the war was fought to a finish by a grand army of boys. Of 
2,778,304 Union soldiers enlisted, over two million were not 
twenty-two years of age — 1,151,488 were not even nineteen.* 

So long as the recruit appeared to be eighteen years old 
and could pass a not very rigid physical examination, he was 
accepted without question; but it happened, in the early days 
of the war, that young lads came eagerly forward, begging to 
be taken — lads who looked less than eighteen and could be 
accepted only on bringing proof, or swearing that they were 
eighteen. It has since been shown that over eight hundred 
thousand lads of seventeen or less were found in the ranks of 
the Union army, that over two hundred thousand were no more 
than sixteen, that there were even one hundred thousand on 
the Union rolls who were no more than fifteen. 

Boys of sixteen or less could be enlisted as " musicians." 
Every company was entitled to two field musicians; that made 
twenty to the average war-time regiment. There were 1981 
regiments — infantry, cavalry, and artillery — organized during 
the war, and in addition there were separate companies sufficient 
in number to make nearly seventy more, or two thousand and 
fifty regiments. This would account for over forty thousand 

• Ahercrombie, Paper before Militiiry Order «f tlie Loyal legion, 
Illinois Conimandery. 
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A WVSQ OFFICEU OI' THE CONKEDKHACV— » ILLUM II. STEWART 




The mbj<«t of thii var-Iinir portrait, IVilli&ni H. Sttnrari, niiKlit well havf liwn n wUrite kil from hi* 
IfKikf, but III- nua Hiliially iu (.■uiiimHnd of Cimfcdrratr Inxrps lliroititlioiit lilt' ciitini »Hr. IlitrMr la 
tjiiinl. Il<' wutKim iti N'urfulk Count)'. Xlr^nm.ut fighting tlock: his xrnmlfHlhcr. Alfxumlrr Stewart. 
Iiiiil Ih'i'Ii u •iililivr of lH1i, iiuil his grml-gtatldfnthpr. Challrs SlFUiirl. nii-mber of it VlrKitiiH rritiinciit 
(IIk- KU'vciiIIi) iliiriiiiE the Hrvalulion. ll wiu no iincamnion tiling lo find ngiilurly i-uliitril n\eu of 
FiKhtrim. wvpnttM-n, or cvm risti«ii. And numrrou* officm non distinction, though rven younger thu) 
Stcwnrl. [lis firnt cniiiinanil. nt the n^ of Iwrnty-onr. niu the lii-ulrnntic.v of the Wac Liglit l>nguoni(, 
Iwojoars bi.'[ori- the Bur. Aftrr hoitililirit IiFfnn, he ■»»» won thpixinfiilcncrot hisiupiTiorainspilrol 
liiH boyisli fikop. During tiir AntiFtAin udvancf. ^plitmbrr. IMI. hf km trft in comnmnd of the tun* 
al llriilup'f Slalioii. In Ihc WildiTni'x" min|uii)rn Ik* I'uniiiinniloil n fcgimfTil ill (irnrral H. II. Andn- 
Hiii'9 diviiinn. In Ihr Iwltli' »t tltc IVildrmi-H, Mui nil. hr touk purl in tho llnnk niovrmmt which 
Gcncm] Langntm-t plnnmil Iti piTNvlc his own UMult <in lh< Krih-rnl linn. Colonrl Slmrt wrvnl 
bUo nt SpoUjIvania anil ('old Itarbur. kiid lirl|)"d lo T^^>^•\ Ihr HiMiulU un tlii' Pclrrtlmrft (-nttmrhniratA. 
()n the evacuation of Pi'lmbilrg Uic next .\|iril. he innrchol willi lliv ailt'«ncr k'"*"! to .^nicUa Court 
House, anr) took purl in Ihe fjutlle of Siulor'» Creek ou April lllh. Thiw, likr numy inotlier youlb of 
the South, CoionH Sti-wArt did uol give up u h>i^ u Ihrrr wns any arm.v with whirh to Sgbt. 
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boy imisicians. Here, at least, the supply far exceeded the de- 
iiiaiul; there were mere lads of twelve to fourteen all over the 
land vairdy seeking means of enlistment. There were three 
hun(lrt'<l boys of thirteen or under who actually succeeded in 
being mustered into the Federal military service. 

Many of the fine regiments that took the field early in 
1801 had famous drum-and-fife corps made up entirely of 
boys. In those days, too, each regiment had two or more 
" markers," who, with the adjutant and sergeant-major, estab- 
lished the alignment on battalion drill or parade, and these 
were generally mere lads who carried a light staff' and flutter- 
ing guidon instead of the rifle. There were little scamps of 
buglers in some of the old regular cavalry regiments and field- 
butteries, who sometimes had to be hoisted into the saddle, but 
once there could stick to the pigskin like monkeys, and with 
reckless daring followed at the heels of the squadron leader in 
many a wild saber charge. 

There were others, too, that were so short-legged they 
could not take the service stride of twenty-eight inches and 
were put to other duties. One of the most famous of these 
was little Johnny Clem, who at the age of eleven went out as 
drimimer in the Twenty-second Michigan, and before long 
was made a mounted orderly with the staff' of Major-General 
(ieorge II. Thomas and decorated with a pair of chevrons and 
the title of lance-sergeant. 

Another Western boy who saw stirring ser\'ice, tliough 
never formally enlisted, was the eldest son of General Grant, 
a year older than little Clem, when he rode with his father 
through the Jackson campaign and the siege of Vicksburg. 
There were other sons who rode with commanding generals, 
as did young George Meade at Gettysburg, as did the sons 
of Generals Humphreys, Abercrombie, and Heintzelman, as 
did " Win " and Sam Sumner, both generals in their own right 
to-day, as did Francis Vinton Greene, who had to be locked 
up to keep him from following his gallant father into the 

[19! I 
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JLDSO.N KILI'ATHICK 
AS 

BRIGADIER-fiENERAL 



ADKLUKHT AMES .W BRIGADIER-GENEHU. WITH UIS STAFF 

"THr: PtHST OF 
THE HDV GENERAI-'!" 

SuTTOimiti'*! hy hUiitiifT. tnmcnf whom 
BTP older tlinn III', sil" Adrlln'rl Ami's 
(Uiird {rtiiii llir l»ft). u lirigndicr-gMi< 
tml at tBTDty-*ighl. Hi- BiailmiU'il 
fiflli ill hU cliuu h( WVit I'oinl on Mny 
0. ISfil, Diid wiu lusiputl tu till.' nrlJI- 
kry MTvlcc. It WM while utrving m 
fir»t-llciili-nnnt in tlw- t'itth ArtilliTy 
ttiDt hr <Iiiitiiit;iii9li>'i) liiiiiM-lr n\ Hull 
Run uul wu brcvptt«d mujor furicul' 
b-hnt unil iiirriluritiiui B(Tvii.>v Il<- rv- 
BWiiii'<l iipiin tlie liolil in rommiuid of 
a icrtion of Griffin'a Imtlrry. ilitvctiii^ 
lis fin." lifter \w\till •cvrrrly wniindnl, 
anil rrfiinng to \mvc tin- fid<l iiulU 
Uki weak to alt upon the mliHon, 
tttirrr !ip had hi-en plitnil hy tlip iiiei) 
of this cunutiHiid, For tills hi- wiui 
nH'unlml n mtlal of honur. About u 
yrar tutor hriBain ■llitiiiuuiilx'd liim- 
wir. Ill Iho luittii- «[ Malvern Hill. 
Ik Uioii brmmi: ouluurl of thp Twen- 
tieth ^tuilll' Itifiiiilry. fniiii lilh unlive- 
Stair, nnil ou Iht? lacnlii-th of Mii}-. 
IHfiH. WM nittili- hriKuilirr-iIi'Mrml <if 
^iinln'ri. He hull ii ilutingiiiilird 
]IUt ill till' lint iLiy'i. Imltt<-at GcllyM- 
burg. July 1. 1903, und in Ihecnplurc 
d( Furt Fitlior, NuKli CiimliiiH, Jhiiii- 
My lA, inns. Tut titia 111- n>iu pro- 
moted to mojor-gpncnl of volunlccrx. 
In tliv diHsul ■(•! witli .\inr« iil IVi'jtl 
PiMDl wo* Judwiii Kiipatridt, who 



(loud •rvrntpfnlli. and who limtmc k 
gpnrni al iirenly-sM-i'ji. Hi-, tog^ 
v,w siwgwA til till- Hrtillrry. tint aftrr 
A shi)rt trunnfi-r to tlie infiintty. in 
Ihr full iif IHfll. v,im laiuiv lil-llll■nllIl^ 
Cdlwiel of the ^'uuid New ^'ork 
I'liviilry. rilling to tin* rank of briss- 
ciicr-d^nernl tJ volunlcrre on June 19, 
IWLi. It WHH in tliv rariilry w.-n'iw 
tiiul he brcame u j>irtiin'U(|ii<' flKiirr, 
dislin^uithitif! Iiiiii.irlf ut llic luillle of 
Alilii-. in the thini iIiiv'h Iwtllc ut 
(Ictlyiburg. nnd in tin- enfpigfnienl al 
Itn-'Uii-u.di'orKiu. Ill Jim>-, INIU.ht'WU 
iiiuiti' ninjdr-jjrnr-ral of volunlrern and 
later brrt*t'Il<'d uiiij(ir-|[vnTTa] lu llie 
tliiitwl Stste* Arniy. 
Till- thiol of llieic youthful Icudcrs. k 
Renrral at Iw^iity-wv-en. wan Wi-«!ejF' 
Mrrritl. He gnidiinted from Wert 
I'oinl the ycur befurr Kiliiiitrick and 
A11114. He wiu mode briga<lier-g( a- 
vml uf volimUiTH mi June iil, IRdS, 
ilifltiii|;lii»hed hinudf two ijiijii latef 
ut <>Hly.iburg, but won hia chirf 
funii* HH line of SherirlAn\ Iciulem of 
cavulry. Hi; Vol colupiciioiu at 

Yellow Tnvcrn anil at Hawt'> 8hnp. 

ii'u.4 [iitiili' innjnr-ijenenil of voliinteeni 
fi.r Biillunt nervice in tiic bolllcn of 
Wiu'-licster and Fliiher** Ilill. and 
liriHadier-Kcnernl in the liiiti-d Sla' 
Anny for Fi*-* Fork*. The Iwy 
«nli won more than tlidr thare of 
gltir^r on the grim "lougthtvn firhL' 
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thick of the fray at Gettysburg, but " lived to fight another 
day " and win his own double stars at Manila. 

And while the regulations forbade carrying the musket 
before reaching one's eighteenth birthday, they were oddly 
silent as to the age at which one might wield the sword, and 
so it resulted that boys of sixteen and seventeen were found 
at the front wearing the shoulder-straps of lieutenants, and 
some of them becoming famous in an army of famous men. 

Two instances were those of two of the foremost major- 
generals of later years — Henry W. Lawton, of Indiana, and 
Arthur AlacArthur, of Wisconsin. Lawton, tall, sinewy, and 
strong, was chosen first sergeant, promoted lieutenant, and 
was commanding a regiment as lieutenant-colonel at the close 
of the war and when barely twenty. MacArthur's case was 
even more remarkable. Too young to enlist, and crowded 
out of the chance of entering West Point in 1861, he received 
the npi>ointment of adjutant of the Twenty-fourth Wiscon- 
sin when barely seventeen, was promoted major and lieuten- 
ant-colonel while still eighteen, and commanded his regiment, 
though thrice wounded, in the bloody battles of Resaca and 
Franklin. The " gallant boy colonel," as he was styled by 
(Jeneral Stanley in his report, entered the regular army after 
the war, and in 1909, full of honors, reached the retiring age 
(sixty-four) as the last of its lieutenant-generals. 

The Kast, too, had boy colonels, but not so young as Mac- 
Arthur. The first, probably, was brave, soldierly little Ells- 
worth, who went out at the head of the Fire Zouaves in the 
spring of 1861, and was shot dead at Alexandria, after tearing 
down the Confederate flag. As a rule, however, the regiments, 
East and West, came to the front headed by grave, earnest 
men over forty years of age. Barlow, Sixty-first New York, 
looked like a beardless boy even in 1864 when he was com- 
manding a division. The McCooks, coming from a famous 
family, were colonels almost from the start — Alexander, of 
the First Ohio, later major-general and corps connna:tder; 
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BOYS WHO 

FOLGHT A\U i'LAYED 

WtTIt MV.S 

Tir boyi in tlie louvt phal»grnph have 
liGvii an nii-ni they urc |iliiviii)[ ••nti\i 
I liio KTvivti-up sotdirRi in llir rjiilrt of 
cnmp tid'. iWinit Hi'' wiiilrr ot I!^<1! S. 
Tln'v «ri! t!n' ttro ilruiniucn or ■'field 
niusiciaiw,*' to wliirli ■vicli ci)in|>niiy mu 
mUUcl. Mttiii* *tcirii's nerr lol'l uf 
dnimmpr-boj'*' bravir.v. A pmaii ihijiii- 
Ur (lurioi! the vm (.tMili^rai nroiinii on 
ini'iili-nt >t VirkihurK. A Ri^i'ml jwuiult 
«ui iiuuIf i>n Ihi- towu on Slay 10. IS63. 
Itiit TrpuUpd HJIIi Mnmv inu. DiirinK lt« 
prognim a boy mnic liiiipitiK Imck (roiii 
tb*' front Ami iiliiii|H'il in (tout »f <ii*ni'nil 
ShemmB, while lh^^ Wood fomn-d a little 
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pool by dig ftiut. tTiiiiiiiKJfiil r>f his obH 
cundilion, he shoulnl. "I^t our aoldirrs 
liuvc' wjiiii' iimrc mrtriiljit'ii, »ir — ciiiilxT 
fitty.foiir." iind Iniiigi'd uff to the rtnt. 
AiKillxr IIUI.-IU i> Ixunl on au im-idcnt in 
till- iint j-rarof the Ksr. A driimmrr-liajr 
lull] ln-ut liit ral-f(i/-((Ki For the io1di*-n 
unlil lip hiid iM'tTi *t[iit'k on the nnkk' by 
a Oyinii liiillrl, lie »uutd not (all oat, 
but. iiiountrd on the ihouldrn ot n gniwii 
oiiTiinulr. lie i-imliuilod to l>«it Ijib drum 
us llif i-uiiipiuij* rliorgpd to victory, an<l 
at the rnd »( t)ii- lUy'a fiitliliail b<^ rude to 
<-«iiip liiiiue ru front on tlip gcncmri 
horni', «i>i]iit| .i<l>'i-|i. Tlie limninirr-buy 
wua llu! inipiralioii al nmny a soldierly 
• li-i'H Htid Imllnd IkiIIi \uith and Smith. 
Till' huh- rhnpii in tin- pboliigniiili nrc 
mil iiH long m tliL^Kimn tifthvlrroninidm. 



A DIH-MMEH IN "FIXL DRESS" 
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DRI:MMKR-1«)YS OFP DITY-PLAVING CARDS IN CAMP, WINTER OP 08 
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Daii. of the Fifty-secoiul Ohio; Edward, of the Second Indiana 
Cavalry: and gallant " Boh," of tlur Xiritli Ohio, named hriga- 
dicr-j^L-iicral heforc lie was killed In Aupist. lH(i2. 

With the close of the second twelve months of the war 
came the first of the little crop of " boy generals," as they 
were called, nearly all of them young gr«<luatcs of West 
Point. The first of the " hoy generals " was Adelherl Ames, 
of the class of "fU. colonel of the Twentieth .Maine, closely lol- 
lowed by Judson Kilpatrick, colonel of the Second New Vork 
Cavalry, and by Wesley Merritt. whose star was given him 
jnst before (Jettysbnrg, when only t"'eiity-sevcn. 

Willi M<'rritt, too, came Cnster, oidy twenty-three when 
he donned the silver stars, and first charged at the head of the 
Wolverine Brigade on Stuart's gray squadrons at the far right 
flank at Gettysburg. A few months later and .lames II. Wil- 
son. Kmory I'liton. and Hanald Mackenzie, all young, gifted, 
and most soldierly \Vest I*ointcrs, were alsu pninmled to the 
stars, as surely would have been gallant Patrick O'Rorke. 
hut for the bullet that laid him low at Gettysburg. 'I'biit 
battle was the only one missed by armtlier hoy colonel, who 
proved so fine a soldier that Xew Vork captured him from his 
company in the Twenty -second Massachusetts and made him 
lieutenant-colonel of their own Sixty-first. Severe wounds 
kept him out of Gettysburg, but May, 18(U, fdund him among 
the new !)rigadiers. Major-general when only twenty-six, he 
gave thirty-eight years more to the service of his conntiy, and 
then, as licuteimnt-general. Nelson A. Miles passed to the re- 
tired list when apparently in the prime of life. 

The South cliose her greatest generals from men who 
were beyond middle life — Lee. Jackson. Sidney Johnston, 
Joseph Vi. Johnston. liragg, lieauregard, and llanlee. Long- 
street and A. P. Hill were younger. Hood and Stuart were 
barely thirty. The North foimd its must successful leaders, 
save Sherman and Thomas, among those who were about 
forty or yoinigcr. 
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GRANT'S SOLDIKRS UIOGINU IVI'A'ttJKS— ON THE MABt:H TO COLD HAHi«)B. MAY 88. IBM 



Tb«e hiif* at tJic Sixlli (V>r|)3 hnvc rnkl luiilc thrir lii-iiiv ncvuuU'ruii'tilo, lilniikctg. |)itH.'n of Hlirlti-r-truliaiii] ntbluT blnnkcU. nnd srt 
rimrlully lo di^n^iiK poluturB frum n. roiuisidc "fSBnlcn linloh/' thir wrrk liit<:r IhHr polpi will form part of tlit- Lilur liiif tliat will 
riuh toniinl tlir C'»nfn]<'rutc wurka — then stnggrr In cnvrr. vitb \^u llioiinjinil iiii-ii killi-it. •loiinili'il. nr milling in a jirriod rom- 
IHilnl \vut thmi lifliH'ii rninulcB. Viliui Grunt Foiimi IIibI iir hiul been imt-geBersileil h.v Li-con tliP North Anmi Itli-t-r, \\r iinninluilrl}- 
ttttvutnt B flMik iiiiivitn-iilpiuit Lrp'arigVil. liiiiwrHknl jjiiiiit. The -Sixlli Corps luiil IlicSKHmilCurjiB, Uijn'tlilT with Slioriiiftli'* mvalry, 
Wttv luicd ill tht* HiLikk muvcmcnt and scriirrd n more favorable piuilitin thirty-flvc niilra nt&nr Iticliinond. It vns nhik twdgwick*! . 
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FORAGING A WEEK BEFORE TllE BUKJDIEST ASSAULT OF THE WAH 



SEilli Curpa wu iNusing ovtr th« <mnvas pontooD-bridgH ocrou 111? pMnunkcy >l Hnnovcrtovn. Mny iS. 1804, that thb photugruph 
VM Ukrn. Whfn Ihc foragi-n in the torrj{ruuiiiI have «ili«u(itnl fhi* purtkular pulntivficli]. oin" of Ihc waKiiiw nf Uir ijiinrlfniiMlrr's 
train DOW crus-'ine on tlip ponlmjn will hall niid take iiboord Ihe priw. cnrrting it (orwanl tii tlio next ivgulor hnll.wlipn Ihir palutnr* 
will In' tiiily ilinlriliiit.ril. N'lil alorir |Hjlrtli]i->.. Iiiit wlirMl ami iliploTis aintt tuniips, or any olbtr cIms" (■( i-kIhIiIch )i|i|Mn'iil lo tlir wiiilifra' 
eye aUivc groutul, btk thus rulhlcsily appropriated. Thin inrongruoui cplKxic formed one of the numy atiomaliei at Ihc life of the 
THri (III" iiiiircli. F«|Hi-i"lly nlii'ii lir' wmh ii|i[ir(ii«li!n(; hu tiiciriy, he rt'luiiil »ii<j ^'iidi^avun^ (oHfun'Oisuiuc)) mtiiftirt iu|HiH«ible. 




THE BfSV ENGLNKKRS STOP TO EAT 



IlUi b the r«n>p of an ruffnrrr at poalmirr axnpaii}'. The iionUio.is mliuj; un (Wlr vafon biurw uv mwly Id \r loiinchiil. Dut 
brfoK work eatnra & pauw for kii inpurUnt cvrcmutgr— iKiufi'. In ibe c}-a of the ruik and file tbc fnmpwij- cook »m more ini- 
portMBt Iban MMHt vAIiyr*. Thr Kilijii-n ia tbi- uppa phMognjih uir kti^tnl iinirllH')iriul(|Uar1i'rti'«sC(iiu.«liiTvlhpt«okliinuFUia 
lUadnif prmidl)- nraf UwcvnUr. "notumh ol all henirrr}-!." To las Irrft li >«-n onpof Uir brrvn thaluMmatolwauyifimillotlw 
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TIIE COMPANY CCKJK WtTH HIS OinTFlT "IN ACTION"— BEEF ON THE HOOK AT HANI) 

of 18114. snug in Ihcir wiatFr-quarU-r*. uiiil IIli' next il1iMlmlf« ii'ookine in progTMs outdoora. Thr two lowrr pbotoKnipli* on Uic 
rltcht-luind page liiuw a mntnut between dining in a pcrmonetil uimp and on the march. On tbe leFt i* * met* of vomr of the offlccts 
of tliv Ninrt^'-tliird New Yurk Iiifiiiilrj. i)itiiii|{ wry iiim4i ul mwp, uitli tlicir folilin^ tubli"* Knil llicif ("olorrd MTiitiilfl. hI Ri-hI1uii. 
Virginia, tlie uinntli attor (Icttyibiirg. But iii Uie liisl piibtoginph a ttiUicr is ojwfring npprriii'nsivoiy ovit the lire at CiilpepiT. 
Vlr^iiia, In Au|{iuit. ItHtS, wliilr the liuflli-d Aitny of I'lrginiB undtr Pupc »us [rtrcuting U-fure Lev's victorious iiorlhniuil ewtvp. 
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MARCHES OF THE FEDERAL ARMIES 

By Fenwick Y. Hedlev 

Brevet Captain, United States Volunteers, and A^utant, Thirty-second 

Illinois Infantry 

IT was said of Napoleon that he " overran Europe with the 
bivouac." It was the bivouac that sapped the spirit and 
snapped the sinews of the Confederacy. No other war in his- 
tory presents marches marked with such unique and romantic 
experiences as those of the Federal armies in the Civil War. 

It is worth while to note one march which has received lit- 
tle attention from annalists — one of much importance at 
the moment, in the meaning it gave to the word " discipline," 
and, also, in the direction it gave to the fortunes of the man 
who was destined to direct all the armies of the Union. 

Early in the opening war-year, 1861, an embryo Illinois 
regiment was on the verge of dissolution. It was made up of 
as good flesh and blood and spirit as ever followed the drum. 
But the colonel was a politician without military training, and 
under him the men refused to serve. There was no red tape 
to cut, for there had been no muster-in for service. So the re- 
jected colonel was sent his way, and a plain, modest man, 
Ulysses S. Grant by name, was put in his place. 

Colonel Grant was ordered to Missouri. He declined rail- 
road transportation. Said he, " I thought it would be good 
preparation for the troops to march there." He marched his 
men from Camp Yates, at Springfield, to Quincy, on the Mis- 
sissippi River, about one hundred miles, expecting to go as 
much further, when an emergency order from the War Depart- 
ment required him to take cars and hasten to another field. 
So early in the war, such a march was phenomenal. It was 
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Thcrv U nothing to stiggi'st military hrilliBtu^ obout tliU iquad. Attiliiilpi arc a« prmmip a» unifomi* im-un|)ic1ii(rMiiic The only 
mun itsnding with inilltury rorm-tiii-H ia llif u(]ii.<cr ut thv Irft-liHTiil <-iicl. Bill IlLia was llii- iiinliTiiil 1.111I iit « liirli wh« ilcvi'ldpi-d lliv 
noUliiT who cijiild aiiragi' liilri'n milci a day tor week* on end. nnd do. on occnuion. his Uiirty milfn Ihroiiph VirEinia mud und liia ttjrl.v 
iiiilvs o^vr a lisrd I'l^Dnaylvatiio )ii);liwuy. Sixtrru mile* h dH>' dtxii not in-vtu litr t» n Biiigli^ [■rilt-Klriiiii. lint iiiHriliiii^ willi n rrjEiii-inl 
bvan lint liltle R'luliijn !•• a aii1ilitr,\' iiimll along n $uiiii>* mad. It is a (or diSrri'nt mailer to Iiudgr oloot; (nto'ing u li'ivy burden, 
chokt-d bj- tlir dual kickdl up bj' huiidivdii of iiii-ii lpiiii|)i'>g aliiujt in (rout. au«l Biirllrriiig in Ilii" Biin — iir triid)^- iilill timn' •Jji'iiril)' 
nlonK in n (ii'lling ruin nliii'li mldi'd fiuiindi to 11 lortktil nnd clinging unifonii. anil t-niiscd Ihr toldirn to slip luid ttuggi-r in tlii- mud. 
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midsummer, and the men, fresh from school, workshop, and 
farm, suffered severely. From the day Grant assumed com- 
mand of the Twenty-first Illinois, it gave as good an account 
of itself as did any in the service. 

In the East, throughout the war, the principal military 
movements were restricted to a comparatively small territory 
— the region about the Confederate capital, Richmond, and the 
approaches thereto. The chief exception was the Gettysburg 
campaign, in 1863, involving a march of somewhat more than 
two hundred miles. The famous marches in this' part of the 
country were forced ones, short in duration, but involving in- 
tense fatigue and hardship, and often compelling troops to go 
into battle without much-needed rest. In the hasty concentra- 
tion at Gettysburg there were some very noteworthy perform- 
ances by Meade's army. The Sixth Corps started from Man- 
chester, Maryland, at dark, on July 1st. " Without halting," 
says General Wright, " except for a few moments each hoar 
to breathe the men, and one halt of about half an hour to enable 
the men to make coffee, the corps was pushed on to Gettysburg, 
where it arrived about 4 p.m. after a march variously estimated 
at from thirty-two to thirty-five miles." 

Early in the afternoon of May 4, 1864, Grant telegraphed 
Burnside to bring the Ninth Corps immediately to the Wilder- 
ness. The divisions were stationed along the Orange and Alex- 
andria Railroad, but by the morning of the 6th all were on the 
battlefield. Some of the troops had marched over thirty miles. 
General Grant says, " Considering that a large proportion, 
probably two-thirds, of the corps was composed of new troops, 
unaccustomed to marches, and carrying the accouterments of 
a soldier, this was a remarkable march." For hardships and ex- 
haustion few marches exceeded the race from the North Anna 
to the Pamunkey in May, 1864. Hundreds of men dropped 
dead from lack of proper precaution in the intense heat. 

In the West, unlike the East, the principal Union armies 
were almost constantly in motion, and on long extended lines. 
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A roii«TH ARMV CORPS D]\1SI0.V AT SHAM BATTLE NEAR MISSIONABY KIDGE. 1803 

The pcciitiorit}' of the drill in the We«tcni armies nns their long swinging hIiiiIi'- T]ic rcKiiUliun nmiy fitcp woji twenty-^Jglit Inchc*, 
uifl thv nwn in the Kasl urrc held ri^lj' lo Ihia rcquircniriit. But the Wcitrrtirr] swuug furH-anl nith a luiig lut-t']) uf tlic \pit uliii'li 
cmilili-il them to cover great iliatnniy-a nt n riipiil pner. In NovcnilKT, IffliU, ShiTniiin niurclicii liln FUlt-iTilh Curjifc Uiur hiinilml niilca 
over uitniMt inipiiuuble ruadi frum Mrmphia (u Ciiattnnouga: yet liis *tiin1y suIcJirt ixiys were T«i<l}* to go into aclioD neit <lny. 
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Their field operations, from beginning to end, extended 
through seven States — Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Ala- 
l)ama, Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina, in all of 
which they fought important battles. Some of their divisions 
and brigades operated in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
Texas. 

Operations in the West opened early in 1861, with St. 
Louis and the Ohio River as primary bases. By the summer 
of 1862, armies under HaUeck in Missouri, under Grant in 
Tennessee, and under Buell in Kentucky had pushed their 
way hundreds of miles southward. These operations involved 
much marching, but, in view of later experiences, were not 
marked with such peculiar incidents as to claim attention here. 

In September, 1862, occurred a march which alarmed the 
Xorth much as did Lee's invasion of Pennsylvania the 
following year. Glcneral Don Carlos Buell's troops occupied 
points in Tennessee. The Confederates, under General Bragg, 
so threatened his rear that he was obliged to abandon his 
position. Tlien ensued fi. veritable foot-race between the two 
armies, on practically parallel roads, with Louisville as the 
goal. Bueil reached the city just in advance of his opponent 
— both armies footsore and jaded from constant marching and 
frequent skirmishing. 

An early march, and one well worthy of remark, was that 
ordered and directed by General Grant, in the fall of 1862. 
The objective point was the rear of Vicksburg. His army 
moved in two columns — one from La Grange, TenncMce, un- 
der his own personal command; the other from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, under General Sherman. Their advance reached the 
neighborhood of Grenada, Mississippi, having marched a dis- 
tance of one hundred miles. Further progress was stayed by 
the capture of Holly Springs, Mississippi, in their rear, with 
all its ammunition stores and commissary supplies, by the Con- 
federate general, Forrest. As a consequence, a retrograde 
march was inevitable. 
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I'KOTECTING TilE RBAU FOR THE MARCH TO THE SEA— A TYI'ICAL ARMY SCENE— IBM 
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fi>'d 4i((uiriil till' :itliii'ks of H'Hi'l. 
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Itnav uf Slii'rtiiuii'B men ilig^inE 
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qiurtcrs of lIic officm at tJii- 
Dmitiir flair] nliowii in lliF mit 
below. Thfir miliUo' appeal- 
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While southward hound, the Union Irmips found just suf- 
ficient opposition hy the Coufedenitus under (leneral Peni- 
l)er1on to Ivcep thL-iii engaged, without impeding their i>roH- 
ress. Tlie conditions were now dianged. They wtre greatly 
harassed, and at times were ohliged to march with tlie utmost 
speed to avoid heing cut oft" at an intersecting road in their rear. 
Their unusual and jirntracted privations nere e.\|>criences such 
IIS had hccn heretofore unknown. They ha<l set out in the 
liglilest Hiarching order known at that time. Wagon trains 
were reduced to carry only ammunition and indispeiisalile f<Hwl, 
No tents were carried except a few for oflieers. 

When Grant advanced upon Vickshurg in May, 18(»:(. 
the army again " iiiarehetl liglit." and it has heen said that tht- 
general's ordy hagguge was a package of cigars and a to<itIi- 
hrush. Vickshurg surrendered on July -itii. and the same day. 
Mithout entering tlie city, a large j)orlion of tlie army marched 
rapidly away to attack Genernl Johnston, at Jackson, The 
tlistanee was little more than fifty miles, hut never did trooi>s 
suffer more severely. It was a forced march, under an intense, 
hurtling sun ; the dust was stifling, and the only water was that 
from shiggisli l)riK)ks and fetid ponds. 

In Xovcni!)er, ISfiS, (ieneral Sherman marched his Fif- 
teenth C'orjis from Memphis to Chattanooga, a distance of 
nearly four hundred miles, over almost impassahle roads. When 
he arrived liis men were in a most exhausted condition, yet they 
were ready to gii into action the next day. 

Following almost inmiediately after the march alK)ve men- 
tioned, Sherman moved his mcTi fn)m Chattanooga to the relief 
of liurnside at Knoxville. The distance was not great, alxiut 
one hundred and twenty-five miles, hut the troops were utterly 
worn out by their forced march in the intensely cold mountain 
atmosphere. 

In l''el>ruary, IHtJt, Gcnernl Sherman marched a force of 
twenty thousund men from Memphis and \'ickshurg to Meri- 
dian, Mississippi, a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. 
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It WM a liot an<l duiity trump After Spotnylviuiiii in Ala}-. 1SU4. lu <irniit drovp to oittflnnk l/iv. n*hrn Gnmt '« 
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The troops moved in light marching order. The expedition en- 
tailed severe labor upon the men in the destruction of the ar- 
senal and supply depots at Meridian, and the practical demoli- 
tion of the railroad almost the entire distance. 

Sherman's " march to the sea " is unique among marches. 
Tlie army had good training for its undertaking. Its com- 
mander had led it from Chattanooga to the capture of At- 
lanta, and had followed the Confederate general. Hood, north- 
ward. Shortlj- after Sherman abandoned the pursuit of Hood, 
he detached Stanley's Fourth Corps and Schofield's Twentj'- 
third Corps to the assistance of Thomas, in Tennessee. This 
march of nearly three hundred miles was one of the most ardu- 
ous of the war, though lacking in the picturesqueness of that 
to the sea; it included the severe battle of Franklin, and had 
victorious ending at Nashville. 

Sherman's army marched from Atlanta and vicinity on 
Xoveml)er 15, 1864. The men set forward, lifting their voices 
in jubilant song. As to their destination, they neither knew 
nor cared. That they were heading south was told them by the 
stars, and their confidence in their leader was unbounded. 

It was a remarkable body of men — an army of veterans 
who had seen three years of constant field-service. Through 
battle, disease, and death, nearly every regiment had been 
greatly reduced. He was a fortunate colonel who could mus- 
ter three hundred of the thousand men he brought into service. 
Thirty men made more than an average company; there were 
those which numbered less than a score. It was also an army 
of youngsters. Most of the older men and the big men had 
been worn down and sent home. 

To each company was allowed a pack-mule for cooking 
utensils (frying-pans and coffee-pots), but frequently these 
were dispensed with, each soldier doing his own cooking after 
even more primitive fashion than in his earlier campaigns. All 
dispensable items of the army ration had been stricken out, the 
supply being limited to hard bread, bacon, coffee, sugar, and 
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salt. A three days' supply of bread and bacon was issued at 
intenals to last the soldier ten days, the " foragers." of wbom 
more anon, being his dependence for all else. Coffee, the 
^eatest uf all necessities to tbe soldier, was liberally provided, 
and the supply seldom failed. The soldier's personal effects 
were generally limited to his blanket, a pair of socks, and a 
piece of shelter ten), though many discarded the latter with 
<f>ntempt. In addition to his gun and cartridge-box with its 
fnrty roumls, the soldier carried his haversack, which nith his 
f(xx] e(»itained one hundred and sixty rounds of cartridges. 
After ever\' <->ccasion calling for expenditure of ammunition. 
his first «>ncem was to restock, so as constantly to have two 
hundred rounds upon his person. 

The train with each corps had been reduced to the lowest 
[K>ssihle number of wagons. Nothing was transported but 
ammunition, commissar>' supplies, and grain for the animals 
— the latter onlv to be used when the countr\' would not 

* ■ 

afford animal subsistence. In addition, to each regiment was 
allowed a single wagon to carry ammunition, a single tent-fly 
trj shelter the field-desks of the adjutant and quartermaster, a 
small mess-kit for the officers in common, and an ordinary- 
valise for each of them. In case of necessity (not an uncom- 
mon (xrcurrence on account of crippled horses and bad roads), 
s<jme or all of these personal belongings were thrown out and 
destroyed. 

'J'he army marched in four columns, usually ten to fifteen 
miles apart, on practically parallel roads. The skirmishers and 
flankers of each corps extended right and left until they met 
those of the next corps, thus giving a frontage of forty to fiftj' 
miles. As a consequence, the widely dispersed forces were soon 
ready for handling as a unit. At a river, two or more corps 
met, to utilize a pontoon train in common. 

The day's itinerary was much the same throughout the 
march. Soon after daybreak the bugle sounded the reveille, and 

the men rolled their blankets and prepared their meal. An 
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Tile biit tuirmoka >■( n, ni'-Aa liull with 
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hour later, at the call of the assembly, they fell in, and soon 
took lip the line of march, reaching the end for the day in the 
middle of the afternoon or early evening. The rear brigade 
awaited the movement of the wagon train and fell in behind. 
It frequently did not reach the halting-place until midnight, 
and sometimes much later. The average distance covered daily 
was something more than sixteen miles. 

The men marched " at will," with little semblance of mil- 
itary order, yet each knew his place. Good-natured badinage, 
songs, school-day recitations, discussions as to destination — 
these sen'ed to pass the time. Seldom was halt made for a noon- 
time meal, the men eating as they marched. At an occasional 
halt, some gathered over their cards; some put a few stitches 
in a dilapidated garment; some beat the sand and dust out of 
their shoes, and nursed their blistered, travel-worn feet. The 
evening was pleasantly passed around the camp-fire. 

But a day seldom passed without its trials. Frequently 
a Confederate force appeared in front; the cavalry advance 
was dri\en back, while a regiment or brigade, and a few pieces 
of artillery, moved rapidly to the front. A half-hour later the 
foe had vanished ; a grave or two was dug beneath the shadow 
of the trees; an ambulance received a few wounded men, and 
the march was resumed. 

Again, the rain fell in torrents the day long, and, some- 
times, for days. The men marched in soaked clothing. The 
roads were quagmires, and thousands of men labored for hours 
tearing down fences and felling saplings to make a corduroy 
road, over which the artillery and wagon trains might pass. 

At another time the march lay across or near a railway 
which could be of much use to the Confederates. The soldiers 
lined up along its length and, lifting the ends of the ties, lit- 
erally overturned the iron way. The ties were piled together 
and fired; the iron rails were thrown upon them, and, after they 
were well heated in the middle, they were wrapped around 

trees, or twisted with cant-hooks. 
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WCKBTS SE\'EN HITN- 
r>RED MILES APAliT 

Tbe two picket itBlioiu 
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titty an not vijplant. Ho 
foad thnc little camiNi 
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OEORCU-PICKETC JUST BEt'ORE THE BATTLE OF 



ATU4NTA. JULY M. 1881 
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(.fcKtral Sherman reduced foraging to a system in the 
We^it, ami, more especially during his rapid and extended 
niarehes. foraj^ng lieeame a necessaiy means of subsistence for 
men and animals. As the general expressed it, " Xo army could 
v&TTy f'Mxi arxl forage for a march of three hundred miles, and 
there l»eing no civil authorities to respond to requisition, this 
source of supply uas indis{icnsa)>le to success." 

In preparing for his march to the sea, he issued specific 
tnstnictions for foraging " liberally upon the countrj-," and 
these were reawtnable in the interest of his men, and humane as 
regarding the people who were to be foraged upon. Each 
brigade commander was tn send out a foraging part>' under 
a discreet commissioned officer, to gather in from the region 
adjacent to the route traveled whatever might sen'e as stibsist- 
eiifc for man and beast, also wagons, horses, and mules for con- 
veying the sujiplies to the troops; the animals were then to be 
utilized in the artiller>' and wagon trains to replace those worn 
out. Kntering dwelling-houses was forbidden. With each 
fiintily was to l>e left a reasonable portion of fotwl, and discrim- 
itmti(»ti was to 1«; made in favor of the poor. As a matter of 
fuel, few soldiers saw or heard of these regulations until after 
the march was ended. But, with the remarkable adaptabihtj* 
oC the American soldier, they became on the instant "a law 
unto themselves," and in spirit and deed carried out the pro- 
visions of their commander, of which they had not heard. 
These foraging parties numl)ered twenty-five to fifty men 
eiich. They set out usually before the trooi)s broke camp, and 
exletided their exjjeditions three to five miles on either Hank. 
Tliey brought in their supplies in even,' manner of vehicle — 
wagons, carts, and carriages, drawn indiscriminately by horses, 
mules, oxen, or cows, strung together with harness, roi>e, or 
chains; a complete set Of harness was seldom found. 

The sui)pHes thus obtained were turned over to the brig- 
ade eoinmissary for issue in the regular way to the various regi- 
incrits. The result was general dissatisfaction. At no time 
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I'HBI'AKATEONS ^X1« THE MAItCIl TO THE SKA-ATL.\NTA, IsCl 

Thf kolilii-n •prftwlintt on llii- fri'iKlit-c-Hriiiin- urr ut Ihr bo(lif« of (roop* that Shcrroiui was shitlitis— clinncini! jcanii^nt, and MlabliKliing 
guani). in prriiiinilion for hLi fnmoiu murch lu Ihc tm. Brluw uppcun a ujt^mi.lrniii li.-;iv>ii){ Alliiulu: liiil compntntivi'ly lew Hngun* 
iK-inriiiiiHiiiril ihr Imcipii oil t1ii> muvrciiRnt. Evrrytliiii^ pumiblc wnH discHnlitl and *cnt bock over Shcrmnn's strtiiiii tine uf cuitiiuiiiiim' 
tiooi. Tlic soldier's iiersoniil rffpcLi Here goncnilly timilrcl lo hji bliinkt'l. u pnir of socks, nnd ■ p'nnx of xlirlt/'i^tiMil. dlttiniiRli niikiiy 
dix'iLnli'd <-vi>ii l!ii' Isttcr NiitlLiii(" wui tmiwporltil bul iiiiiiii unit ion. «lBolulrljf nixrswify <-i)Jiimi*»«r3' mipplifs. nnd prniii for tlm 
nnimidit. Alt invalid* and thosr innipnritalrd (or linrd morrhing werr smi Imctc. and the ftvcroge caaipnuj' whs tru Ihan lliirly nu-Ji. 
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was there a sufficiency for all. The men provided a remedy. 
J*r<)hjiMy every regiment in the army sent out its independent 
foragers — a class known in history as " Sherman's Bummers," 
and there were 110 more venturesome men. They had no official 
being, but were known to all, from commanding general down, 
and their conduct was overlooked unless flagrant. 

The forager or " bummer " at first was usually afoot ; 
sometimes he rode a horse or mule which had been " con- 
denmed " and turned out of the wagon train. His search at 
the first farm was for a fresh mount; with this, success was 
assured. The forager frequently foimd a willing ally in the 
jilantation negro, who would guide him to a swamp where ani- 
mals had been taken, or to a spot where provisions had been 
buried. In some instances what appeared to be a grave was 
pointed out, which would yield treasures of preserves, choice 
beverages, and jewelry. 

Nearly all the inhabitants had gone farther into the in- 
terior, taking with them what of their possessions they could; 
in siicli cases, the deserted buildings were utterly despoiled. 
The few peo])le who remained were old men, women, and chil- 
dren. To these the forager was usually respectful, even sym- 
pathetic, and in some instances he laid the foundations for a 
personal friendship which exists to this day. But with all 
liis good nature, the forager was diplomatic, and he so skilfully 
directed his conversation that he frequently acquired knowledge 
of soin-ces of supply at the next plantation, and even of move- 
ments of the Confederate soldiery, which was esteemed of value 
at headquarters. 

If the foragers were fortunate, the meal of their squad or 
company was incomparable — turkeys, chickens, smoked meats, 
sweet potatoes, preserves, sorghum, and not infrequently a jug 
or keg of whisky. The cellars of some abandoned mansions 
yielded even richer store — cobwebbed wine-bottles dating back 
to the '30's. 

Thus lived Sherman's army for eighteen days on its march 
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AT CHATTANOOGA. WIIEUK THE MARCH BEGAN— TROOPS AT THE ■ L\1>1AN MOUND* 



AT TIIK ItKGINNING, 
MIDDIJ:, AND K\n 
OF SHERMAN'S MARCH 
TO THE SEA 

la llieiK- tlinv phutuicmphi ttpiwHr 
slonlj- Wratcm Iroops al Ihc lie- 
gianing, niidtllr, luid cml i>t Shi-r- 
huiii'b marvb to thr son. il<ftwt«n 
Clin (1 711100^11 :iil<] AtljiMt;L ho v^'il^ 
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oi 1\k men in the ranki. I'hr stmy 

liiurrluil in (ntlr iiililiiiiia iiKimUv 
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HALIMV AY— SHERMAN'S MEN 
HESTINi; AT ATLANTA 




THE SEA AT LAST— FEDERAL JHOOPS IN H)RT MciVLLIS'l'ER Jl'ST AFTER ITC CAPTIIRE 
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through Georgia. But this season of feasting was followed by 
a dismal fortnight of almost famine on the outskirts of Savan- 
nah, before entrance to the city was obtained. In the subse- 
quent march through the Carolinas, foraging was resumed as 
in the interior of Georgia, but, except in a few favored localities, 
the jji'ovisions were neither so plentiful nor so choice. 

The forager experienced a startling transformation in 
April of 1865. The war was over. Sherman's men were 
marchijig from Raleigh, North Carolina, for the national cap- 
ital to be disbanded. The citizens no longer fled at their ap- 
proach, but flocked to the road to see them pass. Among them 
Here scores of Lee's or Johnston's men, still clad in their " but- 
ternut " uniforms. The forager's occupation was gone, and 
he WHS now in his place in the ranks, and he stepped out, now 
and again, to buy eatables, paying out " Uncle Sam's green- 
backs." 

Sherman's last two campaigns may be called a march in 
tliree acts. The march to the sea began at Atlanta and ended 
at Savannah, a distance of three hundred miles, consuming 
eighteen days. After a period of rest began the march through 
the Carolinas, ending at Goldsboro, four hundred and twenty- 
five miles, in the words of Sherman, " concluding one of the 
longest and most important marches ever made by an organ- 
ized army," and culminating in the close of hostilities with the 
surrender of General Johnston. 

After a few days the march to Washington was begun, a 
further distance of three hundred and fifty mites, and May 
24, 1865, the troops marched down Pennsylvania Avenue in 
presence of applauding thousands, then to be at once disbanded 
and never to assemble again. 

The total distance marched between Atlanta and Wash- 
ington, in less than six months, was about one thousand miles. 
General Sherman claimed for his army, in its various marches, 
beginning at Vicksburg and ending at Washington, a total of 

twenty-eight hundred miles, including the many detours. 
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"REGULABS"— A SCENE OF APRIL 3. 1801 



MEN WHO DKMONSTK.\TKD THE VALUE OF TK.\INING AT GALNES' MIIX 



They stand up vcrj" stntijcliL. these regiilnrs wlio formed the tiny mioleiis of the \asl Union nnnie*. Even 
in the <ii9taiice they bear the stamp of tlie trnineil tohlier. At Willi Run Uie clUiripHiieci soldiers showed 
a solid front iirnid liie throng of fiiffitives. .\t Gaines' Mill, iigiun, tht-y kept toj{cllicr iifiiiiiisl an over- 
HlicliniiiK iidvtiiiiv. Il wns ni)l lonn. luiwrver. hcfon- llie Aim-rirjin vohnili-erii on Imth sjdet wi-re drilled 
and diNeipliiied. fiirni-thing to Grant and Lee the finest .soldiery that ever trod the field of battle, There 
were surprisingly few regtdiirs when *fll came. Tlie I'nited Sttitwt refiulMr armj- ctnild furnish only six rep- 
menl.t of cuvnliy. sixty batteries of artiller>'. a battalion of engineers, and nineteen regiments of infantry. 




El.KVKNTII "i;. S. 



IN THEIR TRIM CAMP AT ALEXANDRIA 



THE AMERICAN VOU.NTKERS. HOWEVER. SOON ACQUIRED THE SOLDIERLY BEARING 



Of U»e 3J>S9 organizations in all hranchm of the semce in the l''nion armies, the States furnished 3.473, 
The Ele%'cnlh Infantrj' in the regular ann.v was organlznl at Fort IndcpcnfU-nw, Boston Harbor, hy diror- 
tion of the Pivsidenl, M«y 4, 1801. imil <tmfirm4-d hy Act of Congress. July i!>. 18G1. It fought throughout 
iJii- wiir with the Army of the Potomac. This photograph waK taken at Alexandria. Va.. a month before 
the Wilderness. The rc^jiuitiil pnriicipaled in every iniiHirtnnt Imltlc of the .\rni,V of the Fotiimuc-, and 
was on provost duty at Rielirnond. \'a., from May to Oetolicr. 1865. The regiment Iiwl during servke eight 
officers, 117 enlisted men killed nnflinorlMlly wounded, and two officers and eighly-Jtix enlisted men hydixcase. 





VRTBRANS IN CAMP-THE 114TH l-ENNSYLVANIA A'l' KItANOY STA-|-|ON, WINTER OP IBUS 

A vivid illustniliun uf liw' daily tump 1ir« o( the Army of 1^" Putumnr in (Ik wlntpr of IH0H-<i4 i* «upplifd by Ihmr two pluilomphl 
of iht tunic M.VIIC a few momi^nti niwrt. On llic kfl-luuiil pngfc t.1ii> mm nre playing rani*. loiilinR, oUulling nlmul. mad tiro of tlicm 
urv onintg>'<l<n ■> boxing nialcli. On l)ir riuht the horn- in ihc ton-)nvuii<l it ilra^ginc a nimi ti-Htnl on n Imrrrlovi^r Ilic tnuwoii h sinl, 
Htiothrr nijtn In (I'li-liinji unli-r. nnd llii' urmips lii Ininl nl the Imti' Hri- roAilinK ncn'^impi-it. In lli<- lowi-r (ihnlnffrnplr lli<- ciinl-plnyintt, 
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BEU)W. THE SAME AS IT U.U> SHIFTED A FEW MOMENTS LATER 
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loun^n^. aiifl baling (notinue. iht horsni liat<e bwa riddm, led, and driven out «! tlie pi<iure, and tlu- miui with Uie bucket has 
turnnj BWay. During tlie war fenni.vlviiniA IiimiiJiixl to the tm'leo tnenty -eight regiaicntk. thrrv hattiLlion* Mid Iwenty-lwn cnin* 
Idnics of cavalry, five rcgimoits. two battaliaui. and three compamci of heavy urtillerj'. one bjittaliun aiid tntnty-nine balterien ol 

tiylil iirlilli-fv, ;i nimimiiy ci( nii;iiii'i-r«, ■>' f »linriikli<KiIer4, «mi iSK reKiriuTili, fivv ImtlAllniis. hikI l«iTi!y-fivr ri>mpitntra <if iniiintrj'. 
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WITH THE VETERAN ARMIES 

Hy Charlks Kin(! 

lingndier-Genertil^ l^niUtl S'taicJt Vtiluntferii 

IT was a fine, enthusiastic army that (Jeiieral McClellan 
fiiiiilly marched forward on Rluiiassas in tlie early spring 
of 18fi2. So fur as dress and " style " were concerned it far sur- 
passed that with which, two years hiter, Clcneral (Jrant cnssed 
the Kapidan southward, and, unhke all prcce<ling command- 
ers in that field, took no backward step until he had cnished 
his foe. 

But in point of disciplhie. eflficiency, and exi>erience — the 
essentials of modern militarj- craft- it is doubtful if the world 
contained, man for man. anythuig to eeiual the two armies 
confronting each other in May, 18(14, the matchless soldiery 
of (J rant and Ixie. Three years had they marclieil and nianeu- 
vered. fencal and fought — three tremendous years — and now 
it seemed as though every man realized that this would l»e the 
final stniggie. that the ([uestion of the suprcnuicy of the Union 
or of the South was to he settled forever. 

Ucautiful and bright had been the colors that fluttered 
over each proud battalion as it t(H)k the road for Manassas — 
gay and vivid the imiforms of the " foreign legions " and the 
Zouaves, spick and span the blue battalions, all with gleaming 
belts and brasses, many with white gloves, and some even with 
white gaiters. In spite of the clerical cut of his uniform, the 
average ofiici-r bad a sohiierly l<x)k about him, enhanced hy a 
trimly buttoned coat well set off by the crimson sash. Those 
were the days of the dandy, encouraged hy the cxani]>le of 
many a general like iMcC'lellan, I'orter, " riiil" Kearny, and 
II<K>ker, who Ix-jieved in (nie aecoutimieiits and glittering 
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HOOKER— IL\NDSOME IN PEHSON WD EQUIPMENT 



Gciipral Joseph Hookpr, whose photograiih ap|»ear» above, wa-i one of many able generals, such as McClellan, 
I'ortor. "I'hil" Ki'.irriy. iin<l uthi-rs, who iK-lk'vttl in fine iicttnik-rnii-iits and )i;1ittmng trapping. These 
leaders used the costliest of hnii.tinpt «nd horse etjiiijinients. and expeeted their staff officers to follow suit, 
TIk- hiLLer were uoUiin^ loth; iimeh money was s|jent at the outM't of tlie war in ^%'in); the army as trig 
and smart an appearance iw ii KtirojH'aii Iiosl. Bnf tlii-re wen:' no military roud.t in Ihe I'tiilcd Slates, 
and the iKigwuitrj' of a Euroi)eaii iu-iny is not adapted to the swamps and morasses, tlie inoitntain hei};hts, 
and rocky roiiil.s over which the war was fought. By the end of the Hwond year the red sash which set off 
the trindy buttoned coat had turned to purple or disuppeariHl entirely^ and in many iiiKtan<-es tliei-oat was 
([(Hie (i« well. The costly shoulder -straps of yol<l embroidery had given phuv to metal sub;slitute*. and the 
"hundred-dollar housings" uf the grand I'eview in the fall uf I8R1 were left in the swampA or lost in buttle, 
[i-ia] 
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trappings, used the finest of housings and horse equipments, 
and ex|}ected their staff officers to foUow suit. Those were 
the days when each regiment still had its band, some of them 
strong in nunilwrs and splendid in effect, when each band still 
had its spectacular drum-major, and some few of them even a 
prettily dressed vivattdiere. By conunon consent, the glitter- 
ing epaulet had l>een abandoned, but the plumed felt hat, the 
yelloM' sash and gantlets still deckerl the martial [)ersons of 
the corps, division, and brigade commanders, and the regi- 
mental officers in many an instance made the most of the regu- 
lations as to uniform. 

Mucli of the picturesque remainal with the army when 
ilcC'lellaii floated it around to the Peninsula and lost priceless 
weeks at "^'orktowri. But the few vivandiircs seemed to wilt 
after AVilliamsburg. Many a bandsman balked at having to 
care for the wounded under fire. Quite a few chaplains decided 
that their calling wa,s with the hospitals at the rear rather than 
M-ith the fighters at the front. Then the humid heat of a 
Chickahominy June had taken the starch out of the last collar, 
and utterly killed the buttoned-up eoat. Officers and men by 
thousands slied the stiff and cumbersome garment, niarcheti 
and fought In their flannel shirt-sleeves until they could get 
the uncouth but unbothersome " blouse." Regiments that long 
had paraded in leggings or gaiters kicked themselves loose and 
left the relics strimg out from Mechanicsville to Malvern. 
\\'l!eri next they came trudging out toward Manassas, to join 
John Pope and his hard-hammered army, many men had 
learned the trick of rolling the trousers snug at the ankle, and 
hauling the gray woolen sock, legging-wise, round them. 
There was a fashion that endured to the last, and spread west- 
ward and southward to the ends of the lines. 

But with the second sununer of the war the hooked stand- 
ing collar and buttoned-up eoat were almost gone. Men had 
learned wisdom, and wore the blue blouse and gray-flannel 

shirt — ojjen at the throat in warm weather, smig-fastened in 
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ONK FOREIGN UNirOUM Rt:TAINEI> THROUCHOUT THK WAR— A -Rl'SH HAWKINS' 
ZOL'AVE" AT GEXEIUL GILLMORES HEADQUARTERS. 1863 

Tfic vivid xiinlijilil in tliis photogmph itiiifccs tlie griuss and roof hmV itliiuwt like snow, but tht- pliitc is Folly 
I.tland before Charleston in -Inly. 1863. In the foreground to the left stands one of Ruwh Hawkins' Zt>uaves, 
from ihf Ninth New York Infjuilry. Ik- adhcrt-s to his foreign uniform, although most of the while gaiters 
and other fiincy tnippinKH of tJic Union itnn)' h'ld disappciiri'd early in '(S2. Rut hi.t re^incnt did pMHl service. 
It fought at South Mountain, at Antietara. and FredericksburR. with much scouting and several forced 
nuin-hes before it was nmstfrcd out May -0). 18(i3. The three-years men, after they were assigned to the 
Third New York Infantrj', which was ordered to Folly I.-dund in July, 1863, n-1jtineil their unifonn.s when in 
entire conipanies. The scene is the hcad()uarters of General Quincy Adams Gillmore, who was promoted to 
lieutf nun t -colonel A|»ril 11, 1862, for fcullant and meritorious service in the capture of Fort Puhuski. Gu„ 
and to colonel, March 30, 1863, for i;allajit and rneritoriouK »erviee in the battle of Somerset, Ky. He 
became major-general of volunteers in July. 1863. Note the black shadows cast by th« soldier and the tree. 
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cold— and so lived and marched in comfort. Almost everj'- 
thing that was conspicucws or glittering had disappeared from 
the dress of horse or man. The army that came back from 
Fair Oaks and Gaines' Mill plodded on through the heart 
of ^laryland in quest of Lee, bronzed, bearded in many cases, 
but destitute of ornament of any kind. The red sash had 
turned to purple or faded away entirely ; the costly shoulder- 
straps of gold embroidery, so speedily ruined by dust and rain, 
had given place to creations of metal, warranted to keep their 
shape, nor rust or fade — no matter what the weather. 

OtHcers who proudly bestrode " hundred-dollar housings " 
at tlie grand review in the fall of 1861. had left them m the 
swamps or lost them in battle, and were now using the cavalry 
blanket instead of the shabrack, and the raw hogshide. rough 
stitfhetl to wooden saddle-tree, instead of the stuffed seat of 
the Jenifer— and speedily learning that what they lost in style 
they gainetl in comfort. So, too. had the polished brass or 
steel stirnip given way to the black-hooded, broad-stepped. 
wooden frame wherein the foot kept warm and dry whatever 
the weather. 

Only generals were wearing, with the second and thinl 
years, the heavily froggeil and braided overcoats of dark 
blue. Capes, ponchos, and cavalr>' surtouts were the choice of 
tlie line-officer, and the men of the ranks had no choice. By 
the time they had tinisbed the second sunmier of the war. had 
later crosseil the icy Rappahannock and vainly stormed the 
heights at Fretlerieksburg, and later still had followed " Fight- 
ing Joe " to Chancellorsville— and back — the pomps and vani- 
ties of soldier life had become things of the remote past; they 
had settletl down to the stem realities of campaigning. It was 
a seasonett. a veteran army that marched to Gettysburg and 
for the first time fairly drove the Southern lines from the 
field. I^uig before this the treasureii colors were stainetl. faded, 
rent, and torn. Some had been riven to shrttis in the storm 
of shot and shell along the Chickahi>niiny. in front i>f the 









IMON MHJUKItS AT UOKK III I'HKSKHVH THEIR llEALTll 




Till' luldiiT ill (111' lirlil liiiii to k'uni lo Ukt laiv of Iiih Iii':iUIi Ik-Iwi-i'ii Iwllli-'i »>■ »''ll :w Ui nnvi- liiic Jtin while Ihe bulkti Wrir Bj-ing. 
In tlute tvn iihotiiftniphii, wpamtcii b^ only a lev moniPiiU. I'liion mm appnu- aX thcr woik of aauitalion. Hut* arc bclnA i-ivclnl 
anil ditohi's ilujc (or liniiiiiiic mmr (In- Ijriidiiuiirlcn of rfrm-nil CH-orx^ W. G*<ly. Siilli .\m>j Corjie. In )lii- iiiiptr phologinph the 
mnn nilli lli<- uliivlliannw ii juit lUrling nuay from the trat with a load. In the [own, he biM rcnrlicd tli« luilliiisIiMl liiit. The 
mrn ibuiding upright in thr uppvr picture htvr bait to Ihtrir work onij tbr smtr.v lias paced ■ liltlr lorthn' along on bii brat. 
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uiifinislietl railway at Second Bull Run, in the cornfields of the 
Aiitietam, on the frozen slopes of Marye's Hill, or among the 
murky woods of Chancellorsville. Now, in many a regiment, 
by the spring of 1864, half the original names had gone from 
the muster-rolls, the fearful cost of such battling as had been 
theirs — theirs, the home-loving lads who came flocking in the 
flush of youth and the fervor of patriotism to offer their brave 
lives at the earliest call, in 1861. 

It was a veteran army of campaigners with which Meade, 
Hancock, and Reynolds, those three gallant Pennsylvanians, 
overthrew at Gettysburg the hard-fighting army of the South 
— ^Reytiolds laying down his hfe in the fierce grapple of the 
first day — veterans, yet more than half of them beardless boys. 
P'ew people to-day who see the bent forms and snowy heads of 
our few remaining " comrades " of the Civil War, begin to 
know, and fewer still can realize, the real facts as to the ages 
of our volunteers. It is something worthy of being recorded 
here and remembered for all time, that the " old boys," as they 
love to speak of themselves, were young boys, very young, 
when first they raised their ungloved right hands to swear 
allegiance to the fiag, and obedience to the officers appointed 
over them. ,. 

It is something to be inscribed on the tablets of memory 
— the fact that over one million of the soldiers who fought 
for the preservation of the Union were but eighteen years of 
age or less at date, of enlistment— that over two millions were 
not over twenty-one. It is a matter of record that of a total 
of 1,012,273 enlistments statistically examined it was found 
that only 46,626 were twenty-five years of age — only 16,070 
were forty-four. It is something for mothers to know to- 
day that three hundred boys of thirteen years or less {twenty- 
five were but ten or under) were actually accepted and en- 
listed, generally as drummers or fifers, but, all the same, 
regularly enrolled and sworn in by the recruiting officers of 
the United States. Many a time those little fellows were 
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under heavy fire. Many a time they were cheered for deeds 
of bravery and devotion. 

But with the coming of the spring of 1864 such a thing as 
a boyish face was hard to find among them. Young faces there 
were l)y hundreds, but the boyish look was gone. The days of 
battle and peril, the scenes of bloodshed and carnage, the 
sounds of agony or warning — all had left indelible impress. 
Kyes that have looked three years upon death in every horrible 
shape, upon gaping wounds and battle-tom bodies, lose grad- 
ually and never regain the laughing light of youth. The cor- 
resjHjndents of the press filled many a column with descrip- 
tion of the boy-faced generals — men like Barlow, Merritt, and 
curly-haired Custer; but a closer study of the young faces thus 
pictured would have told a very different story^a story of 
hours of anxious thought and planning, of long nights of care 
and vigil, of thrilling days of headlong battle wherein a single 
error in word or action might instantly bring on disaster. 

In both East and West, by this time, there were regiments 
comnmnde<l by lads barely twenty years of age, brave boys who, 
haA'ing been leaders among their schoolfellows, on enlistment 
had beeti elected or appointed lieutenants at seventeen, and 
ivho «itliin two years had shown in many a battle such self- 
control, such self-confidence, such capacity for command that 
they rose by leaps and bounds to the head of their regiments. 
Of such were the boy colonels of the Western armies — Law- 
ton of Indiana, MacArthur of Wisconsin. There were but 
few yoimg colonels in the camps of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, as the buds began to burst and the sap to bubble in the 
groves along the swirling Rappahannock — the last springtide 
in which those scarred and ravaged shores were ever to hear 
the old familiar thunder of shotted cannon, or the rallying 
cries of the battling Blue and Gray. 

Three winters had the men of McClellan, of Hooker, and 
of Meade dwelt in their guarded lines south of the Potomac, 
three winters in which the lightest hearted of their numl)er 
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FIKLI> MUSIC 
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EVENIXG MCSIC AT PLE.4.SONTON'S UEADQIARTEKS. AUBUHN, 1803 
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THE MUSIC THAT STAVED WITH TUE SOLDIEKS— TALTYS FiKERS AND DHIJMMERS 
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must have matured ten years. What sights had they seen, 
what miles had they marched, what furious battles had they 
fought, yet to what end? In spite of all their struggles and all 
their sacrifices, here they lay along the same familiar slopes 
and fields, with the same turbid stream still barring the south- 
ward way. Once had the grand Army of the Potomac, led by 
JlcCielian, turned the opposing line, tried the water route, 
marched up the Peninsula, and after a few weeks of fighting, 
drifted back again. Twi(« had the gallant Army of Northern 
Virginia, led by Robert E. Lee, turned the opposing lines, 
tramped up to the Cumberland valley, and after the stirring 
days of Antietam and Gettysburg, fallen back, fearfully crip- 
pled, yet defiant. Xow, nearly two to one in point of num- 
bers, and with a silent, simple-mannered Westerner in com- 
mand of a great array made up mainly of Eastern men, the 
Army of the Potomac was to begin its final essay. In size 
it was about what it had been when it set forth in the spring 
of 18G2. In discipline, in experience, in knowledge of the war- 
game, it was immeasurably greater. 

The winter had been long and dull. The novelty had long 
since ^vorn off; the camps and cantonments had been made 
as snug and comfortable as so many homes; rations were abun- 
dant and fairly good; the sutler shops were full of tempting 
provender; the paymaster's visits had been regular; currency, 
in greenbacks, " shinplasters," and postal notes was plentiful. 
Drills, excejjt for recruits, were well-nigh done away with. Re- 
A'iews and parades were few and far between. Guard and 
sentry, patrol and picket, were about the only duties ordered, 
so time hung heavily on the hands of all. Writing home was 
one relaxation; cards, checkers, or dice supplied another, but in 
almost every regiment after nightfall and before tattoo, men 
gathered together and talked of those they had lost, of those 
that remained in high command, and sang or crooned their 
soldier songs. Across the Rapidan — where all day long silent, 
statuesque, yet undeniably shabby, sat in saddle those gray 




DRUM.MER-BOYS OF THE WAR DAYS 
IDENTIFIED BY COMR.\DES ILALF A CENTURY L.\TER 



Tlic rub-a-dub-dub of tlio drums and the toot Ic-te- toot of thp fifes iniipired the Ciiion iirmien loriR after th<rre 
reiiifiiiiiNl ill tin- .lervic-o but a frw of the hiuids which niarc-hcd to the front in '61. All the calls from 
"reveille" to "taps." "assembly." breakfast call, sickwill, wererKinlcn'dby tht-bravi- iittlclxiy.swhuwvirus 
reudy to go undvr fire ns the stoutest hearted veteran. Many a time a boy would drop his drum or fife to 
grab up the gim of a wounded .-wildier ajid no in on the firing-line. Fifty years iifterwrrd. uiombcrs of this 
group were recognized by one of their compiinions during I he war. The cine stiiii<iiiin iiiuiiediately l>e!ow the 
rigbt'hnnd slur in th« flag, beating the long roll on his drum, is Newton Peters. lie enlisted ut fifteen, in the 
fall of 1801. and servwl throughout the four years, not being ina<!lered out until June 29. 186.5. The ]x>y 
standing in the front line at his left U Samuel Scult. aged .sixtefii when he entered the army as a drummer 
in Aiigu.sl of ISBi. He, too, wns faithful to the end. receiving his dLscharge on June 1, 188,5. The leader, 
.standing forward witli staff in his riRlit hajid, i.s Patrick Yard, who servwl fmin November 14. 1861. to July I. 
18t(3. having l>een principal musician or drum-major from July 1, ISC'?. These arc onI>' a few of the forty 
thousand boy mu.sieiaiiit who .sutveeded in securing enlistment in the Union armies, an<l followed the flag. 
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vedettes — the widely dispersed army of Lee had been under- 
going a great rehgious revival, until they entered upon their 
final and fateful campaign with fervent hope and prayer and 
self-devotion. 

Along the north hank, the spirit of the Union host, as 
compared with tlje lightsome heart of 1861, had become tinged 
with sadtiess. It was manifest in their songs. The joyous, 
spirited, or frolicsome lays of the earlier months of the war had 
!)een well nigh forgotten. Men no longer chorused " Cheer 
Boys Cheer," or "Gay and Happy," for the songs of 186-t 
were pitched in mournful, minor chord. The soldiers sang 
of home and mother and of comrades gone before — " Just Be- 
fore the Battle," " We Shall Meet, but We ShaU Miss Him " 
were in constant demand. Only rarely did the camps resound 
with " The Battle Cry of Freedom " and " The Red, White, 
and Blue." They had seen so much of the sadness, they had 
thus far known so little of the joy of soldier life. In the West 
it had been different. There they had humbled the foe at 
Forts Henry and Donelson. They had fought him to a draw, 
winning finally the field, if not the fight, at Shiloh and Stone's 
River. Brilliantly led by Grant, they had triumphed at Jack- 
son and Champion's Hill, and then besieged and captured 
Vicksburg, setting free the Mississippi. They had suffered 
fearful defeat at Chickamauga where, aided by Ijongstreet and 
his fighting divisions from Virginia, their old antagonist, 
Bragg, had been able to overwhelm the Union lines. 

Yet within three months the Army of the Cumberland, 
led by George H. Thomas, and under the eyes of Grant, had 
taken the bit in their teeth, refused to wait longer for Sher- 
man's columns to their left, or Hooker's divisions sweeping 
from Ijookout to their rear, and in one tumultuous rush had 
carried the heights of Missionary Ridge, sweeping Bragg and 
his veterans back across the scene of their September triumph, 
winning glorious victory in sight of those who had declared 

they could not fight at all. They of the ^Vest had more tlian 
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AN LNTERLUDE OF WARF.UIE — SEREXADIXG THE COljOfiEh 



TJic colonel of ibe n-jomcnl is sitUnR upon a Hiiiir fronling tlie hoiisp. Iioldinn hw ImUy on his lap. His 
family ha', join.-,! him at hi, h<-iid<ni(irtcM. which he w fortinnitc to have wtjihlkhed in a «>iiiforl .i!.Ic fami- 
hiiiiw nt-iir riiioit Mills, Airginia, early in 18tW. A veteran, examining this pholoRDiph. found it to repre- 
sent a rare event in soldier life— the serenading of an officer hy the regimentwl hand. These orgtuikations, 
which entered thv service with the regiments of I86I and IWW. did not retain Uieir organiz-ation ver>- long. 
Their duty diiriiiR a.-tion was to care for the wonnded on the field and carrr- them to the rear, hut H was 
soon fi>iiiid lliat those wntJt Miflicienl courage for this .service were necdwl on the firing-line with miisketa in 
their hands, and they either hecame soldiery in the ranks or wer* mustered out of serviiv. Ther\?after the 
regiments der»endcd for music upon their own fife nud drum corps and huglers, or upon hrigiide h«nds. 
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lieU their own, and now as the spring released them from their 
winter quarters along the Tennessee, they were eager to be 
marched onward to Atlanta, even to Jlobile. They had witli 
them still many of the leaders whom they had known from their 
formative period— notably Sherman, Thomas, McPherson, 
Stanley, and by them they enthusiastically swore. 

They had lost Halleck, Pope, Grant, and Sheridan, as 
they proudly said, " sent to the East to teach them Western 
ways of witining battles," but Halleck and Pope had hardly 
succeeded, and Grant and Sheridan were yet to try. They had 
as yet lost no generals of high degree in battle, though they 
mourned Ivytle, Sill, TerriU, W. H. L. Wallace, and " Bob " 
McCook, ^vho had been beloved and honored. They were des- 
tined to see no more of two great leaders who had done much 
to make them the indomitable soldiers they became — Buell 
and Rosecrans. They had parted with Crittenden, McCook, 
and McClernand, corps commanders much in favor with the 
rank and file, though not so fortunate with those higher in 
authority. They were soon to be rejoined by Blair and Logan, 
generals in whom they gloried, and all the camps about Chat- 
tanooga were full of fight. 

lint here along the open fields in desolated Virginia there 
was far different retrospect; there was far less to cheer. With 
all its thorough organization, armament, equipment; with all 
its months of preparation, its acknowledged superiority in 
drill and its vaunted superiority in discipline, the Army 
of the Potomac had been humbled time and again, and 
it was not the fault of the rank and file — the sturdy 
soldiery that made up those famous corps d'armee. At First 
Hull Rtm tliey had been pitted from the very start against 
forces supjjosed to be beyond the Blue Ridge, and overthrown 
at the eleventh hour by arriving brigades that a militia general 
was to have held fast on the Shenandoah. At Ball's Bluff 
they had l)een slowly surrounded by concentrating battalions, 
no precaution having been taken for their extrication or 
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P.\STIMES 

OP OFFlCIUtS 

AND MEN 

Occa»!(i&«llj' in pt-rmu- 
nnnt camps, officers v,trv 
able to iTTpive vi»i1> 
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(oshtonnlili; in tlie Con* 
f'-itiTulf linn)-, nml it U 
riTortlttl that ((rnrml 
L«T fri-<mfiitl,v phiynl 
chru Tvilli his uidr, 
^•iloiicl Clukth's Mii.r- 
chnll. onn tlin-i--pniiiK'ii 
pinr *l irk Jiiinndiin t ml hy 
a pine ahili iipiiii nhlctl 
Ihi- Kiiian'i h*] heva 
niiijtUlj' cut uid lhi>blHrk 
iitii-.« inknllii. Nnpuhyn 
liijiiiipiirtc i« tiairl Id 
liavf been Knolhrr mf- 

Ill'^l Btlldl-llt »f t'Vlt'M. 



A GAME OF CHKSS AT COLONEL McMAIIOXS CAMI' 




WHEN THE ARMY RELAXED 

mth the fint bn'Hk uf xprinit Ihf Boldirn would te'ixr ihv opportunity to drcnratc thrir wintrr hut* with gmm branchoa, as Ihli 
photufcraph shows. Vasv ba* been cut uidc for the monieRt, and with thnr arms stocked <m th« parade KTounil tlie mva ore 
UHmuinK »iinfiirtab1>' in the sufl spring air. while the mure f-iili-rprixinit indulKe in a gnmr of conlx. From tll(^ JntrDtiirM of their 
eotondes who are looking over their ahouldcn, it nuy be imagined Ihal there is a liltie money at titalie. sa *&» (iciueotly th« uue. 
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support. In front of Washington, long months they had been 
held inert by much less than half their number. At York- 
town, one hundred thousand strong, they had been halted by a 
lone division and held a fatal month. At Williamsburg they 
had been stopped by a much smaller force. At Fair Oaks 
their left had been crushed while the right and center were 
" refused." 

At Gaines' Mill their right had been ruined while the cen- 
ter and left, under McClellan's own eye, hati l)een held passive 
in front of a skeleton line. At Second Bull Run they had 
been hurled against an army secure behind embankments, while 
another, supposed to be miles away, circled their left flank and 
erusbed it. At Antietam, bloodiest day of the story thus far, 
tliey had been sent in, a corps at a time, to try conclusions witli 
an army in position, to the end that, when Lee slipped away 
with his battered divisions, even with su[>erior numbers Mc- 
Clellan dare not follow. Twice within six months had Stuart, 
with a handful of light horsemen, ridden entirely around 
them, and with abundant cavalry had failed to stop him. In 
Novemltt-r they had mournfully parted with their idol of the 
year I>efore, never to look again on " IJttle JIac," realizing 
that something must have been wrong, though it was not theirs 
to ask or to reason why. Obedient to Hurnside's tjrders, they 
had stormed the heights of Fredericksburg in the face of I,.ee's 
veterans, laying down their lives in what they knew was hope- 
less battle. 

Confident in their numbers, in their valor, in their com- 
rades, an<l hopeful of their new and buoyant commander, 
they had crossed above Fredericksburg, while Sedgwick men- 
acetl from the north, and then, worst fate of all, had found 
themselves tricked and turned, their right wing sent whirling 
before " Stonewall " Jackson, whom Hfmker and Howard had 
thought to Iw in full retreat for the mountains, their far su- 
perior force huddled in helpless confusion and then sent back, 
sore-hearted, to the camps fn)m which they had cr)nie. They 
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TlIK BIEITH OF 
BALL 

Somi? of the men wlio wpul 

Ikithc oil fiirli<ti|(li in tsnx 
n'liimrtl to their rfgimfiit* 
mitli tulrq of u tnurirlnil 
iifH gAinc whirh B'fti sumiJ' 
iiig lliniiisl' liii- \>>rtlii-rn 
KtatPi. In (Tiinip nt Wliilc 
(hilcOliiircli ucHr KnliiinKtl 
\'ii., Kfftnij'i Irnry lir 
icade uid BurtlHI'i ljrii[u<I<> 
lilnynl lhi>"lHMf'1i«11." u it 
iviu known. H«rlli>lt'iib<i.v« 
ivon this hintfliic bAil-gunc. 



THE THIIITKEXTll NEW YORK ART1U.KRV I'LAVKVt; FXKITIIAI.L IH lU.Nti TIIK 

SIEGE OF FP:TKRSn( Hfl 




lA"*-^!, Till, f-iUh^t >iP« Ol, 

BOXING AT THE (AMI* OF HIE THIRTKKXTH NEW ^'ORK AT CITY POINT. ItWI 




AN .UiMV OF HOYS 
It i( Lun) 1(1 n-nirmbcr 
whi'ii (inF n-niU nl thr 
bloody boltk-s. llie mnuly 
uti-rlUcn, 111'- Htc-m. i-x- 
hausling work of the L'niou 
■riiiicii, llittt uvL-r unv mil- 
lion nf llip mlilicni who 
r<iii|{l>t f'lr llir L'liion wm 
not liver Iwi-nly-uiii". It 
wwi mi wniiy of boys, and 
incamp IhoyiirliNl IL9 tiidi. 
Tlii'y boMd iind wmllwi 
nnij |)k>>i] I rick* <iu rach 
other lILo boys m whoot. 
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had taken full iticasure of ra!oni[Jcri.sc for this Iniiniliatuiii in 
thr thret^ trenieiuloii.s (hiys at (iettyslnirg. Iiad triiimphctl at 
hist over the skilled and valiant fncnicn who Cor two loiiff years 
had bcHteii tlicni at every point, hut i;vfn now they coidil not 
make it decisive, for, just as after Antietani. they had to look 
on while l^ee and his legions were permitted to saunter easily 
baek to the old lines alon^ the Rajiidan. They had served in 
sueeession five diflVreiit masters. They hail seen the stars of 
McDowell. McCIellan. Pope, Burnside. and Hooker, one after 
another, effaced. Tlicy had seen such corps eoninianders as 
Sumner. Ileintzelnian. Keyes, Fit/- John Porter. Siffel, Frank- 
lin, and Stonenian relieved and sent elsewhere. They had lost, 
killed in hiittle, such valiant jieneralsas Pliilij) Kearny. Stevens. 
Keno. Kichardson. Mansfield, Whipple, Jiayard. Ikrry. Weed, 
ZiHik, Vincent, aiid the j^reat right arm of Iheir latest and last 
commander — .John ]■'. Heynolds, head of the l'"irst Corps, since 
lie would not be head of the army. 

They had inflicted nothing like such loss upon tlie Army 
of Northern Virginia, for " Stonewall " Jackson had fallen, 
seriously woiiniled. before the rilles of his own men. bewildered 
in the thickets and darkness of Chaneelloisville. 'I'hey hud 
been Iiard hit time and again — misled, misdirected, mishandled 
— yet through it all and in spite of all had maintained their 
high courage and dauntless spirit. Tried again and again in 
adversity and disaster, sa{ldened, sobered, but resolute a?id in- 
domitahle, they asked only the chance to try it again under 
a leader who would stai/. and tliat chance they were now to 
have— that test which was destined to be the most deadly and 
desperate of all: for though Meade was comman<ler of tlie 
Army of the Potomac, (Irant had come, sujircmc in eonmiand 
of all, and (irant had brought with him that black-eyed little 
division commander from the Army of the C'umi)erland whose 
men had broken loose and swept the field at Missionary Uidgc. 
The eavalrv corps of tlie Armv of the Potomac was to take the 
field under, and s(K)n to learn to swear by. Philip .Sheridan. 
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WHKN WAR ILVD LOST ITS CLAMOUR- PROVOST MAH.SI1.VLS OFFICE 

IN ALEXANDRL\. 1863 



*I1ie novelty had departed from "the pomp and iwgcBtito' of war" by th« fall of 18(13. TJii- Army of the 
Potomac liad luvt Us thoiiiands on the I Vii insula, at Cnlar MountAin, at Second Bull Run. Anlieltim, 
FredfrirkshiirK, Chanrellorsv'ille. and (lettyshurn. The soldiers were Mit(HJ witli war; they had forgotten 
a host of things taught to them a^ essential in MeCIellnii'^ trniTiiiif; i-amps that first winti-r anitmd Washing- 
ton. The paraphenialia of war had heeonie familiar, unit they yDirncd fwr tht- now unfamiliar piiraphiTnaliu 
of peace. This phiitograph .shuws the provost -marshal's offiee in Alexandria. Virginia, in the fall of 18(i3. 
The provustt-nuirsharK men had long sJnce Immcd to perform their dtitics with all the bingnid rlignity of 
a city polieeuuin. .\ltaehed to the flag-]K)le is a sign whieh hemldii the fael that Dick Parker's Music Hall is 
o|(rnever>' night. Two year^ In-fore the w>h)iers might have disdained toseek sueJi i-n)^rtainiiH>nt in thcface 
of impending battles. Now war was commonplace, and the "gentle arts of peace" seemed utrange and new. 
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And they had need of all their discipline and determina- 
tion, for over against them, along the southern shores of the 
Bapidan, Lee's widely dispersed army was girding up its loins 
for the last supreme struggle, sustained and strengthened as 
never before. There had always been a devout and prayerful 
spirit among their chieftains, notably in Lee, Jaekson, and 
"Jeb" Stuart. 

And so as the soft springtide flooded with sunshine the 
Virginia woods and fields, and all the trees were blossoming, 
and tlie river banks were green, the note of preparation was 
sounding in the camps of Meade, from Culpeper over to 
Kelly's l-'ord, and one still May morning, long before the dawn 
•^-their otdy reveille the plaintive call of the whippoorwill — 
the Army of the Potomac stole from its blankets, soaked the 
smouldering fires, silently formed ranks and filed away south- 
eastward, heading for the old familiar crossings of the Rapi- 
dan. Tiiree strong corps were there, with Hancock, Warren, 
and Sedgwick as their commanders, while away toward the 
Potomac stood Burnside, leading still another. 

It was the beginning of the end, for the strong and dis- 
ciplined array that marched onward into the tangled Wilder- 
ness nearly doubted the number of Lee's tried and trusted 
soldiery. It was the last stand of the Confederacy along that 
historic line, but was a stand never to be forgotten. Away 
to the southwest were the cheerless camps of the Southern 
corps. le<l by grim, one-legged old Kwell (he had lost the 
other in front of the Western brigade at the opening fight of 
Second Bull Bun), by courtly A. P. Hill, by Grant's old 
comrade in the army, now Lee's " best bower," Longstreet. 
It was an easy march for the Army of the Potomac — Sheri- 
dan's tnxipers picking the way. It was far longer and harder 
for thtise ragged fellows, the Army of Northern Virginia, but 
the Northerners reeled and fell by hundreds under the ter- 
rific blows of Longstreet. when, with the sec<jnd day. he came 
crashing in through the la'igled shniblwry. It cost the North 
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SHIFTING GROfPS BEKORK THK StTLEIfS TKNT-1804 

In ibc Mtljr daT>. «hm thcuv were ■f(-U>'* in [uiylnK tlip tr.Hiiis, the iiiitl'T* ■li«i^iiiii(fri their iJ«.v-f)ii'ck» Ht niinouB fntiw. SoQitrtiniM 
vhm the pajmutiT xrr!vi.il tbc sullrr wuulrl be dii luind nud uliioili nil lh<- monr.V dm- lo mini:' •>( ike mldicri. Ilpforr thf mil 
of Ihe WBf the Xetta "jiutlct*' nunc to Iiuvd no vvtj liononililc nimninii. and ui oviTlunii-d wHicun flllcd with his Btorrs found flcnty 
{i\ V(ihint».'r" lo wild it uii iti «ay. (omcBliBl IJghtrT ns tu luad. Sumctimca. liuwcvcr. n popiilnr and himcit vpcdor of Uir ttorr iu|>- 
liliit i-uillnbiiUnl l),v hu iuduslr} uit<l d<uin); tu lUtouUi Ihc roracTi «( u Imirl cHiiiiMiipi uud break llic iuuiu>toii.v of (Uiiip fuit'. 
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the lives of two great leaders — Hays and Wadsworth, and 
hosts of gallant officers and men, did that battle of the Wilder- 
ness. l''eai'ful was the toll taken by Lee in his initial grapple 
of the lust campaign, for no less than eighteen thousand men, 
killed, wounded, and missing, were lost to Grant. It would 
liave cost very much more but for one potent fact that, in tlie 
hour of success, triumph, and victory, even as Lee's greatest 
corps commander had been stricken just the year before and 
almost within bugle-call of the very spot, Lee's next greatest 
corps commander, Longstreet, was here shot down and borne 
desperately wounded from the field. 

And when another morning dawned, and through the 
misty light the wearied eyes of the Southern pickets descried 
long columns in the Union blue marching, apparently, away 
from the scene of their fearful struggle, away to the harrier 
river, the wwhIs rang with frantic cheers of exultation. Small 
wonder they thought that Grant, too, had given it up and gone. 
They had yet to know him. They had barely time to spring 
to arms and dart away, full tilt by the right fiank, on the east- 
^\ard rai-e for Spotsylvania, there once again to clinch in furi- 
ous battle — to kill and maim almost as many of Grant's in- 
iloniitable host as three days at Gettyslmrg had cost them, and 
still, with an added eighteen thousand shot out of his ranks,- 
tbat grim, silent, stubborn leader forced his onward way. On 
to the North Anna, and another sharp encounter: on to Cold 
Ilarlnir and the dread assault upon entrenched and sheltered 
lines, where in two hours' fighting the Southern army, suffer- 
ing heavily in spite of its screen, none the less took ten times its 
Kjss out of the assailing lines, and still had to fall back, amazed 
at the i>ersistence of the foe. Sixty-one thousand effectives in 
nmnii nunil>ers, could I^ee muster at the first gim of the cam- 
paign. Fifty-five thousand effectives in round numbers at the 
last gun had they shot from the ranks of Grant — nearly their 
own weight in fiws. But even CoUI Harlior could not turn 
that inflexible Westerner from his purjiose. With riearlv lialf 
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l'X)UttTEKNTH IOWA YKTEHANS 
AT LroBY PRISON. RICHMO.NO. IN I86*. ON THKIK WAY TO FREEIXWI 

III the )>Httlt^ of Sliilnli the Foiirt<^eiith lowii Infiinlj-y foriniNl part of thnt M'tf-roa'^tituteil forlorn hope which 
made the victory of April 7. ISA'S. |>wisihlc. It held the ccnt*'r nt the "nomet's Nest," fighting the live-long 
dny uK»iii.ot fi-jirfiil oiliEs. .IiikI at IIk- s\iti wils set tin/!, t'olonel Williiim T. Shnw, nei-inf; Ihut hf nuKKurroundcd 
ami fiirtlHT rcsisljinir iiick--v(, siirn-iuK-n-d the reitimeiit. Tlie.se offieeis and men were lield as pri^*ollers of war 
nntil Oi-tober W, 1S6<J, when, inovirif; hy Richnioiul, Virginin, itud Aiinit|K>lu. Miirylnnd, llioy went, tu Benton 
Barracks. Mt*wiiri, l»eing n-Ieased on parole, and were deolured exchanged on tlie I9lh of No\enil>er. Thin 
photogntph wiv* lakt-ii while llirv were lu-lil iil Uiehmond, ii|>[KiKite llie ciiok-liniisc's of l.ihliy I'rison. The 
third man from the left in tlir front row. Htnndtng with his hand ;;riiHping the la|H'l of his cwal. It (ieorgt! 
Marion Smith, a descendant of (Jeneral Marion of Ite\olutionary fame. It U through the eourle*y of his 
son, X. II. Smith, that this photograph apix-arK here. The Fonrtfenth Iowa Infantry wan orttanined al 
I)aven[>orI itiid mustered in Novemlier fl, 1861. At .^hiloh the nieii were already veterans of Forts Henry 
and I>i)m'lson, Those wlio weR- not ciiptured fought in the Inittlc of Corinth, jinil after the prUtMiers were 
exchanged they look part in the Reii River ex|M-dit.ion and .several minor engagements. They were mustered 
out November 10, 18G4, when the veterans and recruit? were consolidated in two «-oin]mnieK and ajsitigni^d 
to duty in Springfield, Illinois, till ,\ugn.st. t8(i,5. Thev two wmipame.'* were nmsteied out on August Sth. 
The regiment loxt dnring wr\-ice five officers and fifty-nine enlisted men killed and mortally Wfamdcd. 
and one offii'cr and VAH enlisted men hy discaiH*. Iowa sent nine regiments «>f cavalry, four hrttlerit-s 
of light artillery and fifty-one regimental of infantry to the I'nkm armies a grand total of 7fi.S44 soldiers. 
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his artny strewn from the Rapiclan to the lines of Richmond, 
(Jrant flung his pontoons across the James, and marched to 
Petersburg. 

And there at last he had to pause, refit, reorganize, for 
Sedgwick and Hancock were lost to him — Sedgwick killed at 
the head of the Sixth Corjjs, still mourning for their beloved 
"Uncle John"; Hancock disabled by wounds. New men, 
but good, were now leading the Second and Sixth corps — 
Humphreys, and Wright of the Engineers, while Warren still 
was heading the fifth. And now came the details of Sher- 
man's victorious march from Chattanooga to Atlanta, and later 
of the start to the sea. Here the waiting soldiers shouted 
loud acclaim of Thomas' great victory at Nashville, of the 
pursuit and ruin of the army under Hood. Here they had to 
lounge in camp and read with envy of Sheridan and the Sixth 
Corps j)laying havoc with Karly in the Shenandoah, and now 
with occasional heavy fighting on the flanks, here they heard 
of Shernian at Savaiuiah, and a little later of his marching 
northwanl to meet them. 

And then it seemed as though the very earth were crum- 
bling at Petersburg, the Government at Richmond. With 
Thomas, free now to march eastward up the Tennessee and 
through the Virginia mountains at the west; with Sherman 
coming steadily from the south, with Grant forever hammer- 
ing from the east, and with formidable reserves always mena- 
cing at the north, what could be the future of that heroic, hard- 
pounded army of I^eel I-.ong since the last call had been made 
upon their devoted people. The aged and the immature were 
side by side in the thinned and starving ranks. Food and 
supplies were well nigh exhausted. The sturdy, hard-march- 
ing, hard-fighting Southern infantry had learned to live on 
parched trorn; their comrades, the gaunt cavalry, on next to 
nothing. With the end of March, Sheridan came again, rid- 
ing buoyantly down from the Shenandoah, singing trooper 
songs along the .Fames River Canal, rounding the Richmond 
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SOLDIKR Um LNDEHGROIIND- BOMH-PROOFS ON THE LINES IN FRONT OP PETK»sm:R(;. IWH 



Thprrwrrc p1ii(<rs<inthea(l- 
VHtici'il line HTounij I'l'lcn- 
burg where it wa« nlmcut 
(Vrtiiiii ilontil to look ovi-r 
the side of the Ireneh. 
Tlietv pickets bad lu b« 
eJmngni At nighl. Thi'cnn- 
stHnt hnil of nhul UDil ihelt 
mftile lite iindrrgruiinil. durh 
u the soldiers in thmr 
phi)tO|(m)iha Atr lending, 
not only welcome but necra- 
«r>'. Thetv are twu dis' 
tinel kinda of phyili-rv) emir- 
mge. Thv >lory u tuld uf 
a burly cnrap-biilly wli.i 
t)irval«ii.Hi to tlirnsh a wiry 
Itttio vclenui hulf hit nitv 
fur >iiii|p Irivinl ur faneleil 
uliglil. "Vii." uniii Ihr vel- 
ernn. "I wou'l flj[''' y"U 




HOW. bul conn- out on pickrt 
whi-n-youmn bcaluneiLfUr 
diirk will) mr t»-iiifiht." 
Thi'j' crcpl mil lilmtly Iti 
relieve the picket in the 
uuttT Irench IIihI ii>|[lit, but 
n dislrKlgi'd stune ntlmeled 
lln- 1 ■iiiftilr lilies' III U^il iuli 
iinfl ihc nhol.t nhistled 
iiboul llji'ir eiin., "Oli!" 
whined llie fnlnp. bully. U 
be erouehei] ill the li(i(lom 
.if ']«■ Irench. "they're try- 
ii;; ti'kill iijcl" "QtmuriK 
they nre," replied the little 
veteran <|iii(-lly: "Tlicy've 
U'l'ii Irving to kill me tor 
the last ux nightJ," But 

iliiTi- UHh no Ritlit left in 
liircjilup-bully wliell he Alls 
n.'quin'il tn titce bilUebi. 
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I'ortiHcjitiiiiis, niul ivji)iiiiiig tiiiint at J*etersburg. Witliiii n 
ivcciv lie Imri'il II wiiy into tlit* ditn, dripping forests about Din- 
wiihlir. I'ltiiiKl uihI iiveruhL- In It'll Pickett at Kive Forks, ami. 
with tliirly tlumsaud men, tiiriiud Lee's right ami ait the South 
Sidr Kaih'oiiii. 

Thnl iiit'iiiit the I'ttll of Petersburg — the fall of Richmond. 
There mus Imrely time to fire tlie last volleys <iver the tliinl 
of l.ee's great eorps eoiumunders, A. P. Hill; to send hurried 
uiiining Id .lelTerson Davis at Kiebniond; to suimuon Long- 
streel. iind then began the seven days' struggle to escape the 
liiils by wliicli the army was enmeshed. There had been no 
SlieridiMi in eonimanil of the cavalry when the Southern nrmy 
fell hack from the Antietam in 18ti2. or from Gettysburg in 
IS(i;(, hut now. on their moving flanks, ever leaping ahead and 
dogging tlieir advance, ever cutting iti and out among the 
weary and straggling eojumns. lo])ping off a train here, a 
hrigiiiU' there, but never for a moment, day or night, ceasing 
to worry and wear and tear. Sheridan and his troopers rode 
veiigefully, and there was no " .leb " Stuart to lead the South- 
ern horse Stuart had gone (h>wn before bis great foeinan in 
sight of the spires of Kiebniond. long months Iiefore — and 
at last, with their wagon-loads of waiting rations cut off and 
captured In-fore the eves of their advance, with every hour 
bringing lidings of new losses and disasters at the rear, worn 
out with hunger, fatigue, and loss of sleep, their cUitlung in 
^bl■^•ds. their horses Itarely able to stagger, the men who never 
yet hiul failed " Marse Koliert.'" as they loved to call bim. 
found their further way bltH-kti! at Appomattox: the road to 
I.yuehburg heUl hy liHig lines of I'nion cavalry, screening the 
swift (Mining of longer lines of infantry in blue. And then 
tlH'ir givat-lK-artctt leader Innvetl his head in submission to the 
inevilable. 

" Nol a dnun was heard. m>t a funeral note" wlien the 
Hrilish burirtl Sir .lohn MiHtre at I'orunnu. Not a shot was 
Iie.irx!. not a single ebtvr. not a svmploni of (riumpb or 
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miEN TIME SEEMED LONG. BUT HOME WAS NKAK— ON OITY AT R)KT WHIPPLE 

L\ .MINE. W 



nil- war is o%Tr ant\ the Rreiit macliiiii' of the I'liioii 
artni<'!i wliicli lias been whirring at Ijrcakiiecfc spfod 
for full four years in now moving more iind riiort- 
slowly. ittiL it caiiiiot iio stnpiied all at once, and 
the men who form its coniixmenl iiJirl-* an' troinK 
through inotioii.s imw t>eti>iiie niechitnieal. The 
scene is Port ^Vhipjile, ^'a,. part 
of the vast sj'st«m of defenses 
erected for the proteetioti of 
WaiJiinntoii. The time is June, 
I8lt5. Wilh the sash acrosn his 
lirejixt KtumU till- (Klii'iT of the 
Day, whoist* duly it is diiring his 
lour of twenty. four hours to in- 
spect nil [xirtiDio of the eamp 
and to see that proper order is 
pre-^erved. Jusl at the niomeni 
w hen this picture was taken, the 
adjutant of the ri'Kinieiit was 
fOviuR some iiiforuiiition lo UK- 
Officer of the Day from his i;eneral 
order Iioiik- It is miFi- Id iiN-suiiie 
that the tlioii^lit'' of the three 
other officers, ns well a* those of 
Uie xeiitry ]itieiu)( to and fro. nre 




all tinped with allurinf,' pictures of home and the 
couiforts thjit have In-en so long deniol to Ihem. 
'Ilie sturdy hufiler lielow will need no urging to 
sound ta|>» for the last time. lie is a soldier of the 
iCtUi Miehi;;aii. It wun his re){iuioiit that ix-siied the 
parolea to Lee's soldiers at Apjiomallox. In a few 
wx'ck* he nuiy rest his eyes on tlic 
loriK unduhtliouH of liie inland 
prairies. Iti his western home 
he will often Jind e<-hoinK in 
his memor>' the mournful dying 
notes of the hugle lis it sounded 
"bips" and w ill recall the wonb 
soldiers have fitted to the musie: 
"(io to sleep, (io to sleep. The 
day is done." One of llw marvels 
of our wnr to the WliKerenl na- 
tions of KnnjH' was that, having 
raised and trained such gi^nintie 
armies, we should disperse them so 
<piie1 ly when the fi^fh ting was over. 
There is an HiMMTvphnl slor^r' of a 
mad seheme to couihinc the ar- 
mies of the North and South «nd 
jjroeewl to intcr\'ene in Mexico. 



A BUGLER OF THE unU MICHIGAN 
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rejoicing when tlie Army of the Potomac leaned at last upon 
tlieir riHes, and from under the i>eaked visors of their worn 
forage-caps watched tlie sad surrender of the men of Lee. 
Four long years they had fought and toiled and suffered; four 
long years they had everywhere eneouiitere<l those grim gray 
lines, and always at fearful cost; four long years had they been 
cut off from home and lo\'ed ones, to face at any moment death, 
(lesi)crate woiumIs, tlie iirison stockade, hardship, and privation, 
all that tlie great Union might be maintained — that even these, 
their skilled and valiant opponents, might prosper in future 
peace and unity under the rescued and resistless tlag. All the 
peril, privation, and suffering were ended now. All the joys 
of home-con ling were soon and surely to be theirs. Glad, glori- 
ous thanksgiving welled in everj- heart and would have burst 
forth in shout and song and maddening cheers, but for the 
sight of tlie sorn)w in those thinned and tattered ranks, the 
nnutterahlc grief in the gaunt, haggani faces of these, their 
brethren, as they stacked in silence the battle-dinted arms and 
I)ent to kiss, as many did, the sacred renuiants of the battle- 
flags that had waved in triumph time and again, only to be 
borne down at the last, when further struggle was hopeless, 
useless, impossible. It was but the remnant, too, of his once 
indomitable array that was left to Lee for the final rally at 
•Appomattox. The South had fought until between the cradle 
and the grave there were no more left to imister — fought as 
nc^■er a i)eoplc fought i>efore, and suffered as few in the Xorth- 
land ever yet knew or dreamed. 

Without a somid of exultation, without a single cheer, 
we liave said, yet there ic«* a sound — the murmur of pity and 
sympathy ah)ng the serrietl lines in blue, as there slowly passed 
l»efore their eyes the wearietl column of <lisarmed, dejected 
s<)Idiery, iveak from wounds, fnmi hanlshlp, from hunger. 
There xcax a cheer — a sudden sjKintaneous outburst from the 
nearest division, when, ahunst the last of ail. the little renuiant 
t»f the c»ld Stonewall brigade stacked the arms they had borne 
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CIIA1»L.\L\S OF TIIK NINTH ARMY CORPS— OCTOBER. 18«H 



Neorly every rcgimmt that 
went into tin? Civil War 
from the Nortlicm cilici 
luul M chMplnin u a menibi^r 
of it* ftnff , Miiny i>( Ihriip 
(H.-an:ful warriors kqtt on 
tliri>iij(li tli(> cHiiliHiigiu. 
TliPJ* B-oritecl in llic firlif- 
hmpllaln. iifl<'ii uuili.'r fin- 
on the field it»lf where the 
woimrldl lay. Murr Ihaii 
one wa» cnrried away l)y 
|uitrii>tic uiot and, gntip- 
ing the miuket and cnr- 




to"*^f^, <»it, fBv^iot tva. <o 



Iridt^box of a wnunded 
Kuldier. whs ievti to Mlly uul 
nn the firing -lini-. and brar 
himself as cniirngeouily m 
liny \f(i-r»ii — aflt-r ttirlml- 
Ue rrl liming to the duly of 
iiiiiuslcriiiii to the wounded. 
And in »e\-enil initonee*, 
i'liii|ihiiiu aikvil fur h muh- 
tnand after a f«w montlu 
in th" n.'W, Th.- rhiinh 
shown below wna imilt by 
lh>' Fifli-lli Ntw York 
En^cen nt I'etcninirg. 



SFIHE AND llAYONETS 




t'EDHRAL VKTKHANS IN WEST AND RAST. l8IM~TWO EXTIRK ItHCIMKNTS IN USB 

TlicKp twn [)lioto)tniplj» urp uixinual ns tlxiwiiiK pncli an (■iitifr wjoliirnt In lint" tin )iHrHiti>. Hprv *tnni1* tJie typp nf ■oldwr 
licvi-lopiii Wnt Dtiil r.nit liy Ihc rnr-tlimi; I'niiin nrniicji. TIip Fifty ■uri'cnlh lltinnii Wfif nlfwidj- vclrmns tJ Foils DiinrUiai nnd 
Hi^iuyiuidlLi' 111 tiufly Held uF Sliiloh wbvn Ihis pliuluKroph uus lukvii. and linil tii-n hiinj ivrvirt- At tin- aicKcnf Corinth. Thrimmp 
ii Drar Ihc ('iirinth Imtlkfii'lii. Mny. lW^. Tin- f'urly-foiirth Ni-w York, known lu thi- "rfop!c'» Klliwortli lIpginiFiit." wan ii (tr«d- 
lwt« of Bull lliin. tilt IVniiiBulu, Anlk'tnin, Sn'utid Hull Hun, I'nilrrii'kHliurK. Clmuorllunvillc and Gpllrsburf. It look jiurt in even 





ABOVE. THE FItTY-SEVENTH ILLINOIS; THE FORTY- roURTH NEW YOBK BELOW 
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taare pitohisi bfttlW Ihan Ihi' niiniiis rcgimpnt. and iU l<is» was prupuiiiuiuiti'l.v lurgsr. Bolli vrvre known w "figliUiigreginHniU." 
Tlip Firty-upvcnlL Illinois lost during jcrvicc thrrv oSicrrs and liily-five rnljiitwl mm killnl anil mnKally woimdril. Hiid four ofKwre 
anij I1H i-nlinli'd itii'u liy (li«nwi-. Tfiir F'oHy-foiirlli New York lust four offinTu and 1 78 ruliatixl niin killed imd mcrtall}' wounded, 
uul two oilicFrB and US cnlistcil men by diacoar. Thr long line* or aoldirri thnwii in Ihnr pli(>lii|tra)tlr)i liA\>r alrraiiy taokrd dralh 
in the Inn-, xrid »lll rli) mi ajpiiii; tlir Wmlpraern at Atluula and Ki^nraaw, thi* New Yorkrnin the Wildcrncu nnd bcfotc IVtcnburg. 








on every field from First Bull Run, but the cheer was for the 
gallant fellows who had fought so bravely and so well. It was 
the tribute of innate chivalry to a conquered foe, and many an 
officer, listening a moment in mute appreciation, suddenly 
swung his cap on high and joined the cheer, or, too much 
moved to speak, unsheathed the sword that so long had flashed 
in defiance of the Southern cause, and in silence lowered the 
battle-worn blade in salute to Southern valor. 

Foj- that was the lesson learned by these men who had 
borne the brunt of so many a desperate battle ; for this army 
was the finished product of four long years of the sternest 
discipline, the liardest fighting, the heaviest losses known to 
nuxlern warfare. The beardless boys of the farm, school, and 
shoj) ha<l been trained by the hand of masters in the art to the 
highest duties of the soldier of the Nation ; and now, their stern 
task ended, their victory won, it was theirs to be the first to take 
this foeman by the hand, comfort him with food and drink, 
and words of soldier cheer and sympathy, and then, turning 
back from the trampled fields of Virginia, to march yet once 
ngaiti through the echoing avenues of Washington, to drape 
their colors and to droop their war-worn crests in mourning 
for their martyred, yet immortal President, to place their 
battle-flags under the dome of the Capitol of their States, and 
then, unobtrusively to melt away and become absorbed in the 
throng of their fellow citizens, conscious of duty faithfully 
performed, and intent now only on reverent observance of the 
last lesson of him who had been through all their patient, 
prayerful, heaven-inspired leader. " To bind up the Nation's 
wounds ; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow and his orphan — to do all which may achieve 
atid cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and 
with all nations." 
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PART II 

MILITAIIY INFORMATION 



THE SECRET SERVICE 

OF THE 

FEDERAL ARMIES 




WIIXUM WILSON — A SfOL'T 
WITH TIIU AHMY OF THB l-OTOUAC 




THE FAMOIS ALUS PINKERTON-THE MONTH Ol' TliK liATTLE OF ANTIE'IAM 



The naino of AUnn PinkcrloD Iwunic onr of the moit ramoiu in scrret-wrviM work, thv worlJ over. Tliu kecn-wittnl drUx-tivc 
ramr tii Aiiirrira fniin Scwtl&iid nbiriil Iwiily )'r*n brfon- llir i>pi'nitit> iif tin' Civil Wiir. Dp nni ciiiuIiii'tlDB h luccmful ajtcmy in 
Chiomo when his frimd, (tmriCF It. McClillun. ipnl tor him lu tw cliirl dt-ltflivr in liii- UiiHirluii'ul til Ihi' Oiiio. Sliortlj' after. In 
wimt U> WiuliinKlun mirj iiiidiT (•riii-nil Mi-I 'I'-lliiu ■liriv'li-<l thi- ■n-n-t-M'n'irr oiKTationii in thi- Army (it Ihv Fotomor. bcsidni tloing 
cxlmnivc (Ictcctirp work for Ihi- piv.VMl-iniirahul ul lh<- (.■|ipilnl. An n utaiich uiluiirrr of MH.'lrllBji. PiukcrUiu n-fil>ml loojmlinur ID 
the miiitjirj* (-inl of tht wrviiT «(l<-r lh« ip-ncriirK ri'iiKiVHJ in NuvpioIkt, IWlit- I If rfiiiainrtl. howoviT, in (lovpmmpnt «rvici\ inmti- 
gatins cotton chum* in New Orlcuu, with other ik-lcctivc work, uulit the dose of thi- war, when hc^ rctuninl tu h!« ngmcy in Cbicsfn. 
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EOrTHtaMf^ **i'i «ATmjC" 'vt CCs 



AT THE TENT OF McCLELLANS CHIEF DETECTIVE. 1884 



Only • faandful '>f pvopk-, io North and South together, knew the identity of "Major Allen," as, d^urin 
hand, he sat liefotv lii.t tvnt in 186S. His n-ul nninv wnN Allnii Pinkrrton. -As th^ hosd of hi.i fanioii» de- 
tectiN'c agen<ry, he had been known hy Genera] Mi-Clellan liefore the war. He was ehosen as the head of 
"l.illK^ Mat-'s" secret service, and remained until MeClellan hiiu.solf reliri-d in Xovernher. ISfiii. only n 
month after thl.t jm-ture wftj* inwle. Directly l>ehind "Major Allen" stnmU yonnn liji!>i'o<-k (in tlie same 
eoatume that he wears with his beautiful horse in the frontispieee), between George H. llanfts and 
Augustus K. I.iftlefield. twooiK-ratives. The man seated at Pinker ton's right ia Williiitn MiKTri-. private 
seeretjiry to Edwin M. Stanton, the Secretary uf War. down from the Capital to consult Pinkerton. 




ARff l^brtnn'i ctrpartiitv (rum iIip .\mt.v of the l\itoinac. tbr ^Mrel-scrvvv drputBttnt n» aBo««d tu f>lt inlo hop>lnn nq(l*rt. 
AM unianiutKoi vaniiJinl. Whm (mirnil lloukt-r tuouaiol raiuiuaitd tlu-n- itiu hxnlly ■ mvrd or ilMWtKitt of uty kiul at bmi]> 
quartm tu ipvi- imfuniuituni of nhat Ihr Confnlrnilfii wm' ikoiif. Ilookrt was u ixBomal of iriul wu jsunf ott JuM mcrcxa ihvj 
lUppahuiaaHi •* it hli nfiixmiiiN had Irtii in Ckim. Wilk (kv Minty th*l nuritnl hat ntin rotme of ntga iu M li ntt. be put Cotond 
GcurKrll. SluiqM-. t>tlUi' l«iHli \'n> V<itk rrj^mnil. inrlurtc c<m iq>crului<Iicp«nlr bunwi. kooini u MiGtar)' Infunoatloa, 8lurpe 
wan Hppuiiitnj itrixily iinivint-iiiiiiMlutI ,crurnl. Vnaa March 90. ISDSi until Ibr <knr iif tbr war. ibi- Bun«u u( Military lD(arrS*^| 
IMO. Ariny iiT tbr Pk>tuuuc'. Iiiul no ulhrr linul, (UlhrriDg a staff dl kf«n-vitt«d mra. durflj- [nitn tlie nok*. Stwrpr nrvir kt hii cam- 
I*M1 
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RKSTINC AFTEK THK IIAKI) WOKK OF THK CP:TTYSHrH(i CAMPAIGN 

niBndiiig i^cDcriiJ niffcr for lark of pmppr infnmuillnn •* to Ui» iitniiiKtii unit in<i<rTini.'iitti of Lev^'i army. Tlir CanfrHmle udvance 
failti IVnnxji viuiIhi in Suae, lsxi.<tl the n-aoun«i of the biinau gnatly. iMvuti uid ■p«x'.inl ngpnU, m wfll lu aifniul-nirn. wvtf krpt 
in infvuast action. jiimtinK nnd following tlir XHritiiu (liiu'limi-litM <■! tlitr liivHiliuu force. Il wiu n ilifliollt iiihIIit to ntlJmatc, 
(rviii tin- imiiH'roiui reports uid lurvunld rrctivitl duily. juil wh«t hee wu trying to ilii. Thi- rrtiim to Mrgiiiin lirougbt wnir relief 
to the si-crct-ien'iw men. In .Viiifii*t, whili- Ix'e hwli-iinl Iwck to tlie uM line of llie lUpiil&Q. Coluiiet .'^luirpe lay »l B>'hI<-I"I1. and 
here the nniij- phatogruphrf took hii piotun-. at almve, cm the rxtmne Ivfl. Xrxl li) liim sit* John t". Rubniek: the right-hdiid 
figure ia tliflt i>f John MiFnl'i-. ili-ljiile'I ftoiu tlic 801U New Vork lafnnlry. Tlirae uiou wen- little known, but iiniiiriii«-lj' umtIuL 
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THE FEDERAL SECRET SERVICE 

By George H. CASAiiAjoB 

T!tIERE was one fact that became evident with startling 
emphasis to the American people the moment secession 
was estabhshed. and this was that it was not pohtical ties alone 
that had held the Union together, Financial, commercial, and 
domestic bonds had, in seventy years, so stretched from Xorth 
to South that to divide and disrupt the social organism was a 
much more difficult feat to accomplish than mere political sep- 
nrntion upon a point of Constitutional interpretation. An un- 
panilleled state of public confusion developed in the early 
months of 18(51, which was all the worse because there was little 
or no micertainty in the individual mind. Probably every cit- 
izen of the countrj- capable of reason had reached conviction 
iijMii the [Ktints at issue. 

Not only the Government at Washington but the whole 
world was astoimded that the new Confederacy could bring 
at onw into the field a militarj- force sui>erior in numbers to the 
standing army of the United States. Kverj' department at 
tlie capital was disorganized by the defection of eni]>Ioyees 
whose opinions and ties bound them to the cause of the South. 
I^egislators in Ixith houses, cabinet officers, and jutlges volun- 
teeretl their sen'ices in the making of tiie new nation. !Minis- 
lers and consids hastened from foreign countries to enter its 
cttui\cils or fight for its existence. Aniiy and na^y officers 
left tlR'ir jKists and resignetl their commissions for commands 
under another standanl. The Episcopal bishop of Louisiana 
excliangtxl the surplice for tlie iniifonn and rode at the head of 
an army cttrps. 

t>pinion was [xisitive. hut it did imt separate along 
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j^ograpliic lines. Thousands in the North beheved sincerely in 
the justice of the Southern cause. Business men dealing 
largely with the South realized that hostilities would reduce 
them to poverty. Northern men established in Southern ter- 
ritory, solicitous for their fortunes and their families, found 
that an oath of allegiance would mean the confiscation of their 
property and the ruin of their hopes. Pohtical combinations 
aTid secret societies in the most loyal parts of the Union were 
Hiding the new Government to establish itself on a firm basis. 
Individuals, for reasons more or less advantageous to them- 
selves, were supplying men, money, materials of war, and sup- 
plies to the Confederacy. 

This review of existing conditions is necessary to under- 
stand the full scojje of the secret service which was necessary 
in order that the Federal Government might comprehend and 
grapple ^vith the situation. Congress had not anticipated the 
emergency and made no ]>rovisioiis for it, but the Constitution 
gives the I*resi(Ient extraordinary powers to suppress insur- 
rection, and these were employe<I at once and with energy. 
Most important was the organi/.ation of that branch of the 
military service whose function it is to obtain information as 
to the a<lversary's resources and plans, and to prevent like 
news from reaching the opponents. Hut the work of fighting 
was only a portion of the task. All communication between 
the North and South was carefully watched. The statutes of 
the post-office were arbitrarily changed and its sacredness vio- 
lated, in order to prevent its use as a means of conveying in- 
formation. Passengers to and from foreign countries were 
subjt'ctcil to new passjmrt regulations. A trade blockade was 
instituted. The writ of habeas corpus was suspended in many 
places, and all i>ersons who were l)elieved to be aiding the South 
in any way were an-ested by special civil and mihtary agents 
and placed in military custody for examination. Most of this, 
it will be evident, had to l>e acc{iinpIiHlied by means of detection 

known as " secret service." 

[ens] 





A» tilt EuT-Tpt-wrviiw men at nt Follfn'n hoiisc, neia riimbFrUnil lum'Lliiit. iiH in ivnii.v for Uic oiJnuiw li> the Oik-kulioiuiny ;iiii] lo 
Bidiinoiiil. Till' KVilts anil eiiirli's arc Hwuri; Ihiit thrrp it lurd and itiiiiifc^roiu u'urk b<-for<.- tht-in. Tli<-ir tkiiriil Ii-aiUt. hIiddi they 
know u Major Alkn. liu npart fmm tlip gmiip at Iho lablr. miokinK liis giijic nii<l tliLnkinfc hnn). Ilr miut iciul hj> men into the 
ConfniiTnti' liiii-v lu (iiii.1 <.-ii[ liow nlronti is the oppusinK army, l*rtibiibly some uf Ihem will never eunir InicIc. TIic iik'ii wfiv uew to 
the work, nnil hntl not yi-t li-itmed to appmnmali- thr niimbon nf litrgi' tiiiuacs ut Irvipn. TIiuk ll liapifH"! tliat Pinkrrlon grrntly 
irt'ereBtimMti.il ihe size of the Army of Nurthem Mrginia. and McClellnn actnl ni i( <lenling with an overwhelm inn opponent. Had 
hp dUcnvrmi th«t hi> RTvatly ouljiiimbcm! tlic <'on(nlmt<«. th» war in the Eul iul|[lil h»vo Ix-rn rn^lmi by ih* I«l «( July. IMi. 
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The Federal Government was, in the heginning, lacking 
in any organized secret service. The Department of State, the 
Department of War, and the Department of the Navy each 
totjk a hand in early attempts to define the line between loyalty 
and disloyalty to the Union cause, but upon that of State fell 
the greater share of the effort. Secretary Seward engaged a 
force of detectives, and sent them to Canada and frontier places 
to intercept all communication between the British dominion 
and the South. He assigned other secret agents to the specific 
task of stopjiing the sale of shoes for the Confederate army. 
The police chiefs of Northern cities were requested to trail and 
arrest suspected persons. No newspaper editorial that might 
he construed as containing sentiments disloyal to the Union 
appeared in print but some one sent a copy to Washington, 
and, if necessary, the offending journal was suppressed. 

The police commissioners of Baltimore were arrested, as 
was also a portion of the Maryland legislature. So active was 
the multifarious work of the secret service that the prisons 
at Forts \Varren, Lafayette, and McHenrj'' were soon over* 
flowing with prisoners of state and war. Distracted wardens 
pleaded that there was no room for more, but it was not until 
the middle of February. 1862, that relief was afforded. By 
this time the Government felt that the extent of all forms of 
activity in the Southern cause within the existiiig Union were 
well understood and under control. The President was anxious 
to return to a more normal course of administration and issued 
an order for the release on parole of all political and state 
prisoners, except such detained as spies or otherwise inimicable 
to jjublic safety. Henceforth, important arrests were made 
under the direction of the military authorities alone. 

These, meanwhile, had not been idle, since <letective work 
in regard to the plans and movements of the foe has always 
been one of the most important departments of warfare. The 
organization of the Federal military secret service involved no 
complicated machinery. In every military department the 
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PINKBRTON KN'TKRTAINri \ ISITOttS FROM WASHINCTOX 



DETF.mVF. WORK FOR THE 
FEDKIUL ADMiNISTHATION 

The pniximity of tlii^ lieuilqitnrlm oF the 
Annj'tiT Ihi- IMttimiio !■> t.hr N'atinnoJ <'itpi- 
tal. atltr the bntltv of Anticlnin. iln-w manj 
Tbiliini from AViuliingloii iliirinfl tin- plpoiunt 
October daj-i ol IStti. Naturulty Ihey njn-at 
fciinip timi' with AIl«n nokfrtdn. wliom Ihoy 
Icaew ni Jfnjur AUc^a, fur hv luid ooinc to he 
a promliicnt fiRiirr in lhl^ aty. Hiric he 
mailc his hmii'iunrlrrB, aud n'oulil \w Found 
■lien mit in iho HM wilU Uv: (.■uiiiiiuin'lina- 
gcitn>l. In thfrCapitol Hty tll<^^« wk* much 
«.iilt t»do<>f It kind (tir which I'inkrtlim wa* 
Blrrkdj' famouB. When hi- arrivi'il him 




A <;HAHA(TKH1.STIC I-OSB 



ChiMRO «hoHly aflpr tlir lint hattb' of Bull 
Bun, he brvuglit his ailirr [opn> vitb liJm 
nncl In-null to invivtigHtc proplr imkjMflii! of 
■saiEtitm tiip Cunfninatp tniuc by w^tidtii|[ 
infurnialiun x-oratl}' to RiiJinuind Mid the 
Southern ntmict in the llt'hi. Hi- iiimIi' » 
niilntn-r tif iinjHirtiuit nrrcil.t. txith in Wruh- 
ington nnd In IlaltiRiurr. nrlini; undvr ordi-is 
from Pn>vi»t-niiirHliHl j\niln-w Porlrr. w 
well AS (imrnd Mi^lelliui nud (li*^ hMd< of 
liiir DcpHrtmi-nlA*irsti)ti-and War. Spvcnl 
of hif mcnt xkilliil uiwralifn. bolL mm xiid 
nuitini. wrn- ri'iialiintl.v Inivrling hrtwriii 
Klchmand and Wiuliinfiton. tirinK'"K v»hi- 
able inriTiiuiliiiii nf tin* plitn* flf IV'ililrnt 
DavU and but odvtitFn, military and civil. 
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commander appointed a chief detective who gathered about 
him such a force of soldiers and civihans as he required to per- 
form the work of espionage and investigation. These detec- 
tives were responsible to the heads of the military departments. 
Hesides these the War Department employed special agents 
who reported directly to the secretary. 

The imagination is apt to enwrap the character of the de- 
tective or spy in an atmosphere of mystery and excitement, 
against which these individuals are generally the first to pro- 
test. An aptitude for the work naturally implies an amoimt of 
fearlessness and daring which deadens the feeling of danger 
and affords real pleasure in situations involving great risk. 
We must picture the successful secret-service agent as keen- 
witted, observant, resourceful, and possessing a small degree 
of fear, yet realizing the danger and consequences of detection. 

His work, difficult as it is to describe precisely, lay, in 
general, along three lines. In the first place, all suspected per- 
sons must be found, their sentiments investigated and ascer- 
tained. The members of the secret ser\'ice obtained access to 
houses, clubs, and places of resort, sometimes in the guise of 
guests, sometimes as domestics, as the needs of the case seemed 
to warrant. As the well-known and time-honored shadow de- 
tectives, they tracked footsteps and noted every action. Agents, 
by one means or another, gained membership in hostile secret 
societies and reported their meetings, by which means many 
plans of the Southern leaders were ascertained. The most 
dangerous service was naturally that of entering the Confed- 
erate ranks for information as to the nature and strength of 
defenses and numbers of troops. Constant vigilance was ^ 
maintained for the detection of the Confederate spies, the in- !^ ^^^ 
terception of mail-carriers, and the discovery of contraband 
goods. All spies, " contrabands," deserters, refugees, and pris- 
oners of war found in or brought into Federal territory were 
subjected to a searching examination and reports upon their 

testimony forwarded to the various authorities. 

[mi 
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"M.UOR" PAi;UNK CUSHMAN. THE FEDERAL SPY WHO BARELY ESCAPED HANGING 

I'uuliiiL- Ciuhnuui was a clever uctivaa, and litr art fitteil her well to play thr |mrt ut a spy. .Ulhuuitli a 
nativr of NVw Orlt«n», slie spent niudi of Iht ([irlhood in tlic Nortii. nnd wiu so tlMiilcd Id Uip fmon llmt 
iib*^ risknl licr WIe in iti. irvivt irrvicr. TliF Fixli-ml Gwcniniriil ■.■riipluyvil hvr Ontt in Ihr Iiuut rurSiiitlhiTn 
sjmjMilluwrs nnd spies in Louiivillr. and thp diimvrrrj- of how llicy managed to convey informatitin mid 
BUppliei into the territory of the CuiifwItTHcy. She ptrTuniioI the mmv wur^ iu NtMlivlHe. Id May. IHdH, 
iw Tlosecrini wb« p.-tting reody to drive Rrnfis amMs \\w trvrtciMf Hivrr. Mi»n Ciuhman wnn sent into the 
Cnnfalerali- line* Ui obtain infuniiHlion lu Iu the ittriigtli and tut-jLliun of the Aniiy ut Ti-iiuittuvr. Slir ifiM 
«iptiinii. trinl by murt-maitia), and nmti^rvd Iu be hMigcd. In the luurty irvatHiation of Slielbyville. in 
the laM dayn of June. if\w was ovrrhiukcd atui miLiiaiced to ivKoln the [Jniuii linu. It wnti iiii|Mw<ili1<' tu 
dpKTibi- llie joy of the ioldiera when tlii'y luiind Ihr hmvi- >py. whom Ihry hn'l thought ol at deiid. once 
more in their niidBt. Hi'T fame afterthis nprend all dvu the land, llie wtdiers tallnl her "Major" and 
■he wore tlie Bcc(iut<4lnenU of that runk. Hit a«-nrHte knowlni^ir erf the roaiU uf TenncMec. (ieorgin. 
Alabama, and Mi^laaippi wu of gKoX value lo the cvniauuidfi ol the Anuj' of the CuuibtTluud. 
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As the conflict progressed the activities of the baser ele- 
ments of society i>lace(l furtlier burdens upon the secret service. 
SniuggHng, liorse-stealiiig, and an illicit trade in liquor with 
the army «ere only the lesser of the many crimes that in- 
evitablj- arise from a state of war. Government employees and 
contractors conspired to perpetrate frauds. The practice of 
bounty-jumping assimied alarming proi>ortions. Soldiers' dis- 
charges were forged and large sums collected upon them. 
Corrupt political organizations attempted to tamper with the 
soldiers' vote. The sui)pression of all this was added to the 
already heavy lalKjrs of the secret agents. 

There were, from the very beginning, several strongly con- 
centrated centers of suspicion, and of these probably the most 
imjiortant and <langerous was loc-ated within the higher social 
circles of the city of Washington itself. In the spring of 1861, 
the capital was filled with ])eople susi)ected of supplying infor- 
mation to the Confederate authorities. These Southern men 
and women did not forget the cause which their friends and 
families in the home-land were preparing valiantly to defend. 
Aristocratic i)eople still opened their doors to those high in 
office, and who coidd tell what fatal secrets might be dropped 
by the guests, or inadvertently impartal, to be sent to the 
leaders of the South? Xor were the activities confined en- 
tirely to homes. At office doors in the department buildings 
the secret agents watched and waited to learn some scrap of 
information; military maps and plans were often missing after 
the exit of some visitor. 

Such vital information as this was constantly sent across 
the I'otomac: " In a day or two, twelve hundred cavalry sup- 
jMjrted by four batteries of artillery «'ill cross the river above 
to get behind Manassas and cut off railroad and other com- 
munications with our army whilst an attack is made in front. 
For (iod's sake heed this. It is positive." And again: " To- 
day I have it in niy ])ower to say that Kelley is to advance 
on Winchester. Stone and Hanks are to cross and go to 






GIIRRRILIA AND SOOIT— "TINKER DAVE" BEATTV WITH DR. HALE 

UniFrul Crook, writiim to CHnenil Jnnin A. Cnrfipld. chief of itnff, Anty of llic Ciiiiit«rkiid, 
in Miirch. IMM. a«ki.l, "Win is 'Tiiikir IJuvf" liiully?" Om- wouUi likclu Irnrn wlint t'niok 
liiiil Iiriinl iibuut tlii.- tiiikcr. Tlii-rc a no ni>>rtl thnl (inrfirlil c-^Tr n-piird lu llii- gui'stiuti. 
unci (iiTliiipi 111'. liM), knrw viT.v liltlr of (Jiia fuinoiii characlrr, Uuviil Iti'iilti' wiui tlir Urntin 
of uii irrt'gulur Lnnil of gucnrilln* workiuK in Uic Fi^tlrral riiiikc lUitiiighout mitldlcr T«iiicas«'. 
The C<iii(wli;rHt<- ijlTin-re, to whom llipy gave cotutant IroiihU', rrU'f to Ihc-m oa "bu»h- 
» tinoki-tJ " mid "loriM." E*pi'i*iully iimiojinR wcit Bi'iitty ami hit mi'ii to Captain John M. 
1IU|[h>L. cuiunuiniiiu^ a small dctw^hmcnt froiu itrngg'i onny. HukIu Hltriupto) lo tilnp 
Bcatty'i RUimuding npnfiticnu. On S^>lCD<l>«^ H, 180.S, hr attai-Jcrd Bontly, killing eight 
ut bin inoi and putting tin- ml to roul. .Vgnimm Krbruiiry I't. 186-1. lluuhn Irll iipun Itiiilty, 
who thi« tiinr luul ii liniiij ut bIhiuI our htiudivd. The (.'mitiiietsl*- Ironpi. killi'il wv^ntwn 
and cnptuTFd tno of the band, and the renmjndrr diwppcflrrd. Bctitty continunl his im-tnikr 
Hi-livilirx fftiin liiiir lo tiiiir, llr often workrd in coniLpcl iim witli Dr. Joimtlinn I*, ttntr. who 
wiu Ihp ohii'I of xxiiiti oi the Army of tho (!'imitH-rlnnil iindc-r itou-cnini and Tliomoj. llolh 
{(vulrra viitui>d Hale'* Mm'inn highly. He kept qiiwial walch on Morfisn. Ftviv>t. and ^ii^'lrr 
when they were in hii npighbarhood. making eonatMit rvpurtou to thrir tttragth and lomtion. 
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Leesbiirg. Biirnside's fleet is to engage the batteries on the 
Potomac, and McCIellan and Company will move on Centre- 
ville and Manassas next week. This information comes from 
one of McClellan's aides." 

In the secret -service work at AVashington the famous name 
of Allan Pinkerton is conspicuous, but it is not on the records, 
as during his entire connection with the war he was known as 
E, J. Allen, and some years elapsed before his identity was 
revealed. Pinkerton, a Scotchman by birth, had emigrated to 
Ihe L'nited States about twenty years liefore. and had met with 
cunsidenible success in the conduct of a detective agencj' in 
Cliicago. He was summoned to grapple with the difficult sit- 
uiition in AVashington as early as April, 1861. He was willing 
to lay aside his important business and put his services at the 
disposal of the Government. But just here he found his ef- 
forts ham(jered by department routine, and he soon left to be- 
come chief detective to General SleCIellan, then in charge of 
the Department of the Ohio. 

When this secret sen'ice was well established, Pinkerton 
«eiit to A\'as!iington. shortly after the first battle of Bull Run. 
He immediately pressed his entire staff of both sexes into the 
M'ork. but even that was insufficient for the demands upon it. 
Applications came i!i on all sides and not the least of the prob- 
lems was the selection of new members. 

Pinkerton was in daily contact witli and made reports to 
the President. Secretary- of War. the provost -marshal -gen- 
eral and the general-in-chief of the armies. But his connec- 
tion with the niilitan.' concerns of the Government was brief. 
In Xovemlier. 1862. McCIellan. to whom Pinkerton was sin- 
cerely attached. «as removed. Indignant at this treatn»ent, 
the detective refused to continue longer at Washington. He 
was. howe\"er. afterward employed in claim investigations, and 
at the close of tlie war returned to Cliicago. 

Later on. when Ho<iker to<ik command of the Army of 
the Potomac, Colonel (ieorge H. Shart>e was placeil at the 
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A IIHTOMOrnE THAT 
HANGED EIGHT 
MEN AS Spies 




In April, 1S6«, J. J. ^ 
AadnrwH, a rilixi'ii of 
Kraitiick.v and n spy in 
(icni'ml Hui-iri rinp1iiyni<-nt. 
pmpcEwd Kiting ri l«i)inoUfr on 
ihr Wartrtn luid Alluntic Itiiilrtind iil 
ooincpoanl below OiiitlxiiiKiKN itnil riiTiniiic \ 
It haek t» that ploci^ culling tplt^niph wire* 

Blld buminii bridRi'B •m t\\v whj'. (ii-niTHi O. M. . _,, „„.,,„„ o-.l^i.,!^ 

Miti.4n-1 imtiioriwvi llic plan and Iweiity-lwo men volunlprrcj to carry it out. On Ihi^maming at April lith, this tmiu tlipy wciv on 
■tuppcit at Big Slinnty itliitiuu (or brviikfust. Tlii' liriilgi--biuiicn (whu wvrv in cltiimii' ('lolhm) ilclaoliwl the locomutive and Ihrre 
box-t-MK nniJ nUrtn! nt full •iii'iil for ClialtandOBa- but aflrr u run of about u hundred mUn tlioir fuel nai <\]uiiiAlnl iin<i Ihcir piir- 
Fiii-n wrrc in light. Thv wbulr pnrt.v was cuptuied, Andn.-w> wai c<>urlt.'iiiiii.'(l lu a apy oud luii<|:nl ul AtitiDln. July Tth. Thr othcn 
■am confincvl at ChnltoniHign. Knnivillc. and oftrrwattl at Atlanta, where (even were executed on npim. Of tlir r(iurl<«'n «nrvivon. 
■•ight nirapnl from priMnianduflhcte, tix i-vfuluiilly tvwln.it Ibt' lluion liut'i, Ait were n-uioviil to HicbmoDd and conlincyl in ( iisllt 
Thunder until th*<y wctv rxcbongcd in 1SD3. The t^nfeileratcx attempted todeitrajr the loramotive kIifii tliry evacusl«] AtlanlJi. 
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IhvkI of the Hureau of Military Information and supen*ised 
all its set-ret -service work until the close of the war. He 
hniu^'lit tlie hureau to a state of great efficiency. Lieutenant 
II. IJ. Smith was chief detective of the Middle Department, 
which coniprisetl Maryland, Delaware, and part of Vir^nia. 
His hctul(]Uftrters was at Baltimore, one of the most fertile 
fields for the work of the secret service. This city, of all that 
iTinaincd within the Union, was probably the most occupied 
in Hiding and ahctting the cause of the South. 

Smith jtathered about him a staff of about forty soldiers 
inul civilians. an<l an immense amount of signilicant informa- 
tion as to the plans and movements of the citizens, some of 
thi'iii of jfrcut j)roniinence, began to pour into tlie provost- 
niarslud's office. Many schemes were frustrated and the of- 
fenders arrested. The numerous coves and bays of the Chesa- 
peake otfcred secure IiarlHirs and secludetl landing-places for 
i-oiilrabiiiid vessels. On one occasion. Smith and two of his 
assistants came upon a fleet of a dozen schooners riding at 
Huehor in an isolated s|M>t. The crews were unarmed and the 
three aj^eiits succeeded in capturing the entire lot of blockade- 
runners with their rich cargoes. 

Spies and mail-carriers were constantly apprehended and 
their activities interrupted. Deserters were pursued and 
brought to justice. In March. 18»13. one I,ewis Pajme was 
arreste<l in Haltimore on a criminal charge. Smith believed 
the man to he a spy. but a searching examination failed to 
procure any definite evidence. The cautious detective, how- 
ever, made him take the oath of allegiance, and recommended 
his release on cH)ndition that he woidd go to some point north 
of IMiilaiielphia and remain there until tl»e close of the war. 
A month hiter l*ayne eonunitted the attack on William H. 
Seward and others at the swretary's Washington home. 

During the presidential campaign of 18(»4. certain party 
powers lit Albany weir striving for the election. They sent 
their pi>liticHl agents to various voting-agencies of the Xew 
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COLONBL Sa<\RFE GETTING READY K(JH THE L.\sr GILVND MOVE— 1881 

In tlio spring ii[ ItHM. thp ]iiKuIqiLiut<:rr» ut tbo Anay or Uie Putoiniic niw niwr Bmiiily .Stslioii, Virnioia. One uf Ihv bunrat ipuU u 
shuwn in lliisi piuturr — Ihe liend<niart<-iii of t'olont-l Sliurpp. ilcpiily provost- ran nliul-fTfrn'rul. who wm iirnnninng lii* «>iniU iind tn-n-l- 
■rrvirr mrn for Uic r^niiim miiipkiKri. Il » A|jr>1. niul iiltJiijiigh nii iirii' kniiWH yel nlmt tlir lu-w GriirrnI -in-Cliict purpuars doing, he 
hu nnuouncnl hia mtrution af niakini! bin headquutvR with the Annjr of Uic I'otoinac. Many iraiiUng parti r> haw born •rnt 
•outliKard tx'yonj Ihr liAplilnn. whctv the Amiy of Norllirni V'ir)(i[iiii lira oitR'Ut'hi-d. Siitlor* iiml Iheir Fiuployrci linvc 
bnm otilcTHi to tmvc llic array, (ipocml Patrick, thn pmvmt-manlinl-gPiK-riU. iina ninlUil oil pi'rniitjt gTontts) oiliBriu to n-mnin 
williiii tbe Ifnca: lc«vc( of sbscnM nnd furloUKliH luive \irra rvvukvd; anny-lisls Iihvp lievn cslled fur, the trcnrl'imvicr uwn aruunil 
Colonel Shnrpc'i quarlpri know that Ihey irill loon be oR on tlidr many itongi^raiix miuiiina, m tli<> cy<M and rnrt nt Ih'- mnving army. 
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\'ork tnHips with instnictions to forge the officers' affidavits 
that iicfoinpiinicii the votes and turn in illegal hallots for their 
ciuididiite. Tht- keen eye of Smith detected an unknown ab- 
hivviatiim of the word " Cavalry " on one of the signatures, and 
this led to tlie ex]>osure of the plot and the arrest of three of the 
c-ornipt iigents. The detective also did much work in western 
Maryland and West Virginia in ohsen-ing and locating the 
Ihhiu's (if Mo-shy's famous raiders who were a source of great 
tnndiK' to the Federal army. 

Other missions often took Smith outside tlie Iwundaries 
of his <lf part merit. In the guise of a New York merchant he 
tiMik into cu.sti>dy in Washington a Confederate agent who was 
endeavoring t<i dispose of bonds and scrip. Many visits to New 
York «n<l Philadelphia were made in connection with bounty- 
junipiiig and other frauds, and he once arrested in Xew York 
an agent of the Confederacy who was assisting in the smug- 
gling of a valuable consignment of tobacco. All this was com- 
bined with various and hazardous trips south of the Potomac, 
when neeessHry. in search of information concerning the 
strength and position of Confeilerate defenses and tn>ops. It 
all denotes a life of ceaseless activity, hut it is very typical of 
the sei-ret agents' work ihiring the Civil War. 

In addition to the various detective forces in the field, the 
AVar Department had its s|K.Tial agents tUrectly under the con- 
trol of the Pii'sident and the Sec-R'tary <»f War. These, too, 
weiv employed in the nudtifonu duties previously outlined. 
t)no of the most noted of the siHt-ial agents. Colonel I^afayette 
C. Ibiker, «as a New Yorker by birth who had removed to 
l.':difi>niia. but was in the Kast when the txinfliet opened. He 
hastened ti> put his services at the command of tlie Union, and 
on Hceount of his work on the Vigilamv Conunittee in the 
stormy days of ISjti. was engaged as a detective in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The authorities at \\'iishington were most anxious to ob- 
tain information as to the Coiiffderate fonv at Manassas. 
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I^ATEK S<()I"TS AND CriDES 
ARMY OP THE POTOMAC 



As tlio Fwlrrnl si-crrt wrvirv dcvflopwl under oxpcritMit^. n grwit ohanRc rntnc owr tin- iMTsoiim-l of ils mem- 
l»ers. Itcsa and less were civiluins omploypd. Instead, capable scouts were drafted frrtiii the amiy. Miurit 
had been learned through the excellent results obtained by llir (*onfotl<rnile wowfs, who were ebiefly the 
daririR ravalrymen of Ashby, Morjinn. Wheeler, and Forrest. In this picture a])|>ears a (nt>iip of scouts 
and guides headed by Lieutenant Robert Klein, Third Indiuiin Cavalry, who spent some time with the 
Array of Ihf Potomac. On !lic ({rrtund by his side is his youii^ sun. Mniiy of tlir nM-n here depiclwl were 
amofiK the most notinl of the army's secret -.'*emee men. StandinK at the hack are .lames Doitglily. Jaiiie.'* 
Caromock. and Henry W. Dodd. On the ground are Dan Plue, W, J, Lee, — Wood. SanfonJ Magee, and 
John W- Landegoii. Seated at Uie left is John Irving, and on the right is Daniel Cole. .*ern again on page ?89. 
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Five men had been sent to Richmond; of these two had been 
killed, and the others were thought to be prisoners. In July, 
1861, Baker started for the Confederate capital. He was 
promptly arrested but managed to convince both General 
Beauregard and President Davis that he belonged in Ten- 
nessee. So cleverly was the part played that he was sent 
Xorth as a Confederate agent, and before the end of three weeks 
was able to give General Scott a vast amount of valuable in- 
formation regarding Manassas, Fredericksburg, and Rich- 
mond, together with the plans of the Confederate leaders, and 
the scheme for blockade-running on the Potomac. After that 
he reported on suspected persons in Baltimore, and was sent to 
Niagara Falls to watch and arrest the Southern agents there. 

AA'hen in Februan.', 1862, the secret ser\'ice came directly 
under the control of the War Department, Baker was em- 
ployed as special agent. He was given a commission as colo- 
nel and organized the First District of Columbia Cavalr>', a 
regiment chiefly employed in the defense and regulation of the 
National capital, although it saw some service in the field. 

Baker's concerns were chiefly with matters that had little 
to do with the active conduct of the war. He took charge of 
all abandoned Confederate property; he investigated the fraud- 
ulent practices of contractors; he assisted the Treasurj' Depart- 
ment in unearthing counterfeiters; he was the terror of the 
bounty -jumper, and probably did more than anyone else to 
suppress the activities of that I'icious citizen. His last notable 
achievement in the secret ser\'ice was the pursuit and capture 
of the assassin of Abraham Lincoln. 

Another valuable agent in the War Department was 
AVilliam P. Wood, superintendent of the Old Capitol Prison, 
at Washington. In pursuit of his duties Mr. AVood was in 
daily contact with the most important of the militarj' prisoners 
who fell into the clutches of the Federal Govenmient. He lost 
no opportunity of gaining any sort of information in regard to 
the workings of the Confederacv and the plans of its armies. 




SECRET-^SEHVUE HEAIXVI AHTEHS IN TIIR L.VST MONTHS OF THE WAR 

Durins till-' wititpr of 18S1--65. <!m«ral Grant Liii] his hiiulquiiricn »i City Puint, VlrninlH. iliiiI llir biiililiiiic iirr'iipi<;il hy the sccrrt- 
lUTvier mill ii ihoaTi lien". IM wi'll M a group of noiiibi ulio »rc lui mIIp n* tlic Isto nrmir.'i in tli<- IVliTsbiirg IfTOiJlM. But « (pw week** 
work ill llif ofH-niuK spriiie> i" (iriuit uiiuicuvrn to sturvv l.«o out uf IVIrraburg, anil tlii.- hvuLs' ■luti(^t ivill brvvvr. ShrriilHii will 
ramc too. from the ^Piutndonb m'th hU cavatty wnuU. the Himt bodj- of intormiktjnn nrrkm drvdopcd by the wnr. Gomnl Grant 
wui III n (tiuBtiint stnlc of unwuirlPC'i diirinit i\w niiiter, trorini! Ilmt !#»■ w-otlW lenvi' his strunK linm aruunil IVtcmbiirK nnd unitt wilb : 
Johnnton, Cgmctjupntly lie depcndnf on hii sciTrt-servipp men to keep him iiiliirnnil nt tu any jigni of movcmoiton thp purl uf L«Hi ■ 
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add liis reports to the Secretary were looked upon as among the 
most lieipful tliat reached the department. 

Tlie maintenance of tlie secret service was a large item 
in the comhiot of the war. The expenses of the provost-mar- 
shal's office at Washington alone, covering a period of nearly 
three years, were nearly .$175,000 for detective service and in- 
cidental expense. This, of course, was only a small portion of 
the total outlay. 

In dealing with the secret service the words " spies " and 
'" scouts " are constantly used. A clear and definite distinction 
between the two is indeed diflicult to make. By far the greater 
nuniher of persons deserilied as spies in an account of the war 
would he classed as scouts by a military man. To such a one 
tlie word " spy " would most often mean a person who was lo- 
cated permanently within the lines or territorj' of the opponent 
and H])plied himself to the collection of all information that 
would be valuable to his military chief. The latter communi- 
cated nith his spies by means of his scouts, who took messages 
to and fro. The real spies seldom came out. Scouts were 
organized under a chief who directed their movements. Their 
duties were various — bearing despatches, locating the foe, and 
getting precise information about roads, bridges, and fords 
Ibat would facilitate the marcli of the army. Thus many op- 
portunities for genuine spy work came to the scout and hence 
the confusion in the use of the terms, which is increased by the 
fact that an arrested scout is usually referred to as a spy. 

The use and number of Fetleral spies were greatly in- 
creased as the war wetit on and in the last year the system 
reached a higli degree of efficiency, with spies constantly at 
work in all the C'onfeiicrate armies and in all the cities of the 
South. In the very anonymity of these men lay a large part of 
their usefulness. The names of a few. who occupied liigh places 
or met with tragic enri.s, have l>een rescued from obscurity. 
Those of the renuiitidcr are nut to be found on any rolls of 
bon<ir. Tbev remain among the unknown heroes of histon-. 
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THE CONFEDERATE SECRET SERVICE 

By John W. Hji-vdi^y 

Captain, Cotifederale Siaiea Army 

THE Confederate States had no such seeret-ser\'ice organ- 
ization as was develo|>ed and used by the Federal Gov- 
ernment during the Civil War, and yet it is probably true 
that, in the matter of obtaining needed military information, 
tlie Confederacy was, on the whole, better ser\'ed than was the 
North. Of course, many uses of the Federal secret service 
«ere not necessary in the South. The Government at Wash- 
ington had to face at once the tremendous problem of sepa- 
rating in the non-seceding States loyalty from disloyalty to 
the idea that the Union formed under the Constitution was a 
unit and could not be divided. Thousands of citizens in the 
North not only denied the right of the Federal Government 
to invade and coerce the South, but in this belief many stood 
ready to aid the Confalerate cause. 

From such conditions as these the Southern States were 
practically free. They contained nothing that the North 
needed for the coming conflict, while the latter had much to 
give. The prevention of assistance to the North was not one 
of the problems of existence. So, while a certain class of spies 
and detectives for the Vnion and the Confederacy operated 
on both sifles of the dividing line, the Confederacy needed none 
of these in its own territory. Capable devotees of the South 
readily volunteereil for secret ser^'ice within the Federal mili- 
tary lines or territory, while the United States Government 
was eompelIc<l to organize and employ several classes of spies 
and detectives all over the North, for the purpose of suppress- 
ing bounty-jumpers, fraudulent discharges, trade in contra- 
ils"! 
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N.\.MY IIAHT 
THE CONFEDERATE Gl'lUE AND SPY 



Tlif wonn-n lit iJif mniintitin iJUtrlcU nt Virifiiviii H.n- lu n-sily (o Jo woiil iiml s[ty work for tlic Con- 
fuderate ItuMlpni lu wi-rc tlii-ir nuMi-fulk. Fsrnoui wncaiK tiivar [larlcM girla who knew every inch of the 
rfgioiw in wliicli iJii-y liviil wa% N'lmi-y Hurl. S<> vitliiiiiili- wiii Iht nc>rl; ni. ii niiiilc, mi i-li-vrrly iind oflrn 
hui] slip lixl Jjic'luiiii's ouvhIij' upon tlie Fcilcml oitlpoili in Went Mrgiliiu. thut Uie Norlliern (iuviTU- 
mcnl offfirmi a liirip' wwnrd for ht^ captufv. Unilnmiit-rolomcl Slurr of llip Nlnti Wrat VirgiiM 
(iuotly cntichl hc-r nt Sitminrrvilk in July. IHiW. Whilr in a tciDponiry pri.toii. thr fac«] the cnmi-ni fur 
till- flnt liiiii- in tiiT life, iliviiluyLiiK iiicirv itlanii til tmiil of tlif tuiiiM>'iil foiitrivuiicv tluiu if il FihiI Ih'i-ii n 
body ol F«I(Vnl soldirry. She pcMrd tor an ilincnuit pliotnumphir, and her captan plnnd the hat 
dp|-or«li'd willi B iiiililHry [«iUirr uihiq her ivMil. Nancy iiiuiiiip.il to i[e\ lliilil of Lit KUanJV uiuikrl, 
shut him iWd. mid racjipod i>n CiiUinc'l Stntr't hunt- to the ncorMt Cmifciirmli- dclachmrflt- A (cw 
day* [alrr. July ^Ih, ahi! in] two hitndml Imopm under Major Bnlh-y to tiummprvilh-. Hipy ivachml 
Ihctdwn nl fiiiirin llir iiiiirniui!. cnmplclrlj- siirprisint: Iwutiimpmiivsuf Ihi" Nlnlli Wr>.l Vir)(iniii. They 
fired Ihrre hounci. tuptiirrd Coloni-I .Storr. I.ioutnumt Sliver* sod other officers, and a larp.- imiiibcr 
of Uiir men, and (WpiHiaml iiumiMliately uwr lh» Sutton road. Thr Ped«ral« made ni> miilanci:. 
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Imiid ffoodn, and contract frauds, thus maintaining a large 
force- which was prevented from doing any kind of secret 
service within the Southern lines or territory. 

Tlie personality, the adventures, and the exploits of the 
C'onfcdcrute scouts and spies are seldom noted in the annals 
of the war, and yet these unknown patriots were often a con- 
trolling factor in the hostilities. Generals depended largely 
on the information they brought, in planning attack and in 
nc'ci'jding or avoiding battle. It is indeed a notable fact that 
a C'oTifcdcratc army was never surprised in an important 
t-ngagctucnt of the war. 

Apart from the military service in the field, the State 
Dfpartincnt ut Richmond maintained a regular line of cou- 
riers nt all periods lietween the capital and Maryland, and thus 
kept faniiliiir with every phase of the war situation at Wash- 
ington and in the North. The operations of these skilful secret 
agents gave constant employment to the detective force of the 
Kedcral Middle Department. One efficient means of securing 
infortnation was through agents at Washington, Baltimore, 
\cw York, and other Northern jmints, who used the cipher 
and in.sertcd personals in friendly newspai>ers, such as the Xew 
\'ork Xnvn, Kxprcas, and Dan Hook. These journals were 
hurricil through to Richmond. At the opening of the war 
many well-known pe(Ji)Ie of Baltimore and Washington were 
as hostile to the Federal (lovernnient as were the inhabitants 
of Rielimond and New Orleans, and these were of great serv- 
ice to the Southern armies. 

Colonel Thomas Jordan, adjutant-general of the Confed- 
erate forces under (Icneral Beauregard at AFanassas, made 
arnuigemcnts with several Southern sympathizers at Wash- 
ington for the transmission of war information, which in 
almost every instance pmved to Iw extremely accurate. On 
July ■*. ISfil. some C'onfetlerate pickets captured a Union sol- 
dier who Mas carrying on his (KTSon the returns of McDowell's 
army. "His stutcnicnt of the strength and composition of 
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OLD CAPITOL PRISON, WASULNC.TON. IN THK EAKLY DAYS OF TIIE WAK 
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part in the workinga 
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uifcndcra. Mr. WimmI 
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DANICL COLE. A PBUERAL SCOUT 



that ft)rce," relates Beauregard, in " Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War," " tallied so closely with that which had been 
acquired through my Washington agencies . . . that I could 
not doubt them. ... I was almost as well advised of the 
strength of the hostile army in my front as its commander." 

Not only that, but Beauregard had timely and accurate 
knowledge of McDowell's advance to ^Manassas. A former 
government clerk was sent to Sirs. Rose O'Neal Greenhow. 
at Washington, who was one of the trusted friends of the 
Confederacy and most loyal to its cause. She returned word 
in cipher immediately, " Order issued for McDowell to march 
upon 5Ianassas to-night," and the vitally important despatch 
was in Beauregard's hands between eight and nine o'clock on 
that same night, July 16, 1861. Every outpost commander 
was immeiliately notified to fall back to the positions desig- 
nated for this contingency, and Johnston in the Valley, who 
.■vVl had likewise been informed by careful scouting parties that 
Patterson was making no move upon him, was able to exer- 
cise the o])tion permitted by the Richmond authorities in favor 
of a swift march to Beauregard's assistance. 

Thus " opportunely informed," the Confederate leader 
prepared for battle without orders or advice from Richmond. 
The whole of these momentous Confederate activities were 
carried out through the services of couriers, spies, and scouts. 
In the opening of tlie war, at least, the Confederate spy and 
scout sj'stem was far better developed than was the Federal. 

As the war went on, each commanding general relied 
upon his own spies and the scouts of his cavalry leader. Colo- 
nel J. Stoddard Jolmston was a nephew of Albert Sidney 
Johnston and served on General Bragg's staff from Stone's 
River to Chattanooga. All through this important campaign 
he had charge of the secret-ser\'ice orders and reports. He has 
related bow he always utilized soldiers of known intelligence, 
honor, and daring as spies, without extra compensation, and 
employed the cavalrymen of Wheeler, Slorgan, and Forrest 
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BELLE B0\1>-A FAMOfS SECRET AGENT OF THE CONFEDERACY 

This »nlmt dauBhUr tit MreinU mo luwiy hanrds in licr tr»\ Xn »i<l llw Contnlrtmle rauw. Bock nnd fisrth »lw went frutu \wt homo 
■t Hutiiubunt. in 111.- Vnllcy, tlirviiitli H>'' F.-.l.rnl linp«. whiV Bnnk«. FrAnonl. «»il Shiilds nrro IO"iR in ^lun t<> cnwii "St.incwiOl" 
Ac^wm Mui nOicvp Wuhingtnn fn>m Uir bugbriu iif Btlnck. t:iu-l)r in IWiM *!..■ wm «™t m h [.riw.iiiT In ItBhlmt.n'. lIuwi-M-r, Grmrol 
Due. for Uck rf ovIJiwt, tlwiilvtl tu wild Iwr honw. Tlii« fiwl uJvailun- Jid not flumppn hd mnlor or »l>ip her actititin. Sin™ ihi* 
wu now wril knonn to the Fnlcmla, licr cvcrj- niovrtncnt wiw wiitib'^l. In May ilit idarttil lii viiil rrbtiv™ in RiclinioBil, liiil at 
nincbcitrr tluplH-iird to ovrrlinu- Bonn- plans of Geiicml Sliii-ld*. WWh lliin knumliilv »lw rluhcd to G«ii<-r>l .V.lili> «ilh infc.nnulion 
that aatiiit<.<d Jwlwin in planning hU lirilliant chafgc on lYonl Royi.l. On May Slrt thn waa anwlctl at the Fctlcrul pii-krt-linc- A 
■■■nrcli «liowpti thiit «Iip IiimI hrva entruBl(<(l willi iiii|«irlnnl iHH-m to tlio Cronfedpnite arniv. Atmut the Ut ot August Miw Bo>^ »M 
t*kcn to Waihiugtun by order rf tl» Stcrrtary of War, inoweralCTl in Uw Old Capitol Ptiaon anH »m aft<T«-ard iml South. 

[1-18] 
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ns scouts. It was the same with Lee and the commanders in 
the Trans-JIississippi Department. 

In " Stonewall " Jackson's 1862 campaign against Banks, 
IVeniont. and Shiekls in the Valley of Virginia, the Federal 
forces were defeated, within a month, in five battles by an 
army that aggregated one-fifth their total, though divided, 
nnnihers. This great achievement must not be attributed en- 
tirely to the genius of Jackson and the valor of his army. A 
part of the glory must be given to the unknown daring spies 
iin<i fiiitliful scouts of Ashby's cavalry, who were darting, day 
aii<l night, in all directions. Their unerring information en- 
abled .lackson to strike and invariably escape. On the other 
hand, the Federal generals had no such means of gathering 
information, ami they seem never to have been protected from 
surj)rise or advised of Jackson's movements. 

Among the most noted bands of Confederate scouts was 
one organized by Cieneral Cheatham, over which one Henry 
It. Shaw was put in command. Shaw, who had been a clerk 
on a steamboat plying between Xashville and New Orleans, 
had an accurate knowledge of middle Tennessee, which in the 
suniincr of ISlili was in the hands of the Federal army, owing 
to liragg's retreat from Tullahoma, He assumed the disguise 
of an itinerant doctor while in the Federal lines, and called 
himself Dr. C. K. Coleman. In the Confederate army he 
was known as Cajitain C. K. Coleman, commander of Cieneral 
linigg"s j)rivate scouts. The scouts dressed as Confederate 
soldiers. s<i that in case of capture tliey would not be treated as 
spit's. Xevertheless, the information they carried was usually 
l>ut into cipher. 

Shaw was finally captured and sent to Johnson's Island. 
The command of the famous scouts devolved ui>on Alexander 
('•■egg- who continued to sign despatches " C. E. Coleman," 
and tlic Federal authorities never knew that the original leader 
of the daring iiand was in safe-keeping in Sandusky Itay. 

On April 7. 1K(U. I*R'sident Davis, at Richmond, sent the 
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ffEW YORK IIKRAI.D ilEADQlIAKTERS L\ TIIK FIELD. ltM» 



The Conf«!crntP »«Ti-t M-mcp n-ork«l through Uic Nortli<-ni iirn?ijiicrf« In iin 
rxicnt little ajiprM'iiitiHl. WiQiuut any disloyitlly <iii the [uu-l .i( thr nt-txpuprr 
mflu this van nrcraniily thr cmc. The North imaTma) with sinfa. vpRul ciir- 
pi'iipondPTiU. pBicI acmts. Southern s;iapathi»^r9 by thr MIOK, aiKl "'rtvpiKTiirndi" 
inmimpmhlo. It fnllnwixl (hut Itichiiiuiiil vhrti know pwlty imich lYMylJiing worth 
Icnmtiiig cif thr dupnuition am) prc^mtion oT thr I'nion [uivn. and rvm ot llirir 
oari'fully Kuunlv*! plimn. The Northern newspapiT oirprapiinilrait with the araiici 
incurred practically all Iho ptrtH» Ihat tell upon tlic tohlirr hiniirlf. Mod Ihr nicrn- 
euterprijinit and Rmraiful he bwamc the leu he Lnioslintfd hiin»e1f with the 
edniRiHiidinjt Ki'nemhi. whiiw plaiw he prrihct''') anit whi<*<' n>nduet he (ritidani 
in neW!fpa|ier Iriulers, Hut it wni nrcciur}' Unit the people nl lionie. whriw miinoy 
wu payioit tor Ihi; armiea in the lield. abuuld br kept lofonnnl liow Ihoae arnileit 
(nreil. and it ia naif to nintend that a grfnt debt nns due to the Aiiierimn ■ar-e..r. 
rfB|nin'Ienl». While Ihej' were u nouree ul infoniwlion tii l.hr South on orenisiDiiu, 
they were also aetive and indefatigable alliex of the Northern (iuvenuuent. in tliat 
they persiindoi the people at home to aubinit to the eilmtmiiliiirily hi-«vy taxation 
neceasar)'to support the large and costly arniiesand pnwecule the war to the end. 
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('nll(miii>f Iclr^nuti to tlif Ilonorulile Jacob Thompson, in Mis- 
sis,sip[>i, " ir your fiipiKancuts ]»;rniit you to accept sen'ice 
iiIii'oikI fdv till' ucxt NIX mouths, please conic here immediately." 
'I'li<>ui|>.siiii wii.s a citizen of Oxford, Mississippi, and said to 
ln' one of the wealthiest nieti in the South, lie was, besides, 
a lawyer niid a stulcNUittn. hitd served in Congress, and in the 
eabiurt of Pi-csideiil Huchnnan as Secretary of the Interior. 

Thr veiison of the sending for Thompson was that the 
t'onfederate (Jovernment had dwided to inaugurate certain 
hostile moveiuenls in N<irtherii territoiy, Clement C, Clay. 
.Ir„ of Alabama, was selected as Mr. TlHmi]>s<m\s fellow com- 
niLssioiH-r to hcnd the I)e|»artnicut of the North. Both were 
among Hie foifmost public men of the Coufcderaey. Their 
mission was one of great seeivcy, and if one of their pmjeets 
could he sueit'.ssfully iieeoniplisbed theii' was no doubt, in the 
opinion of the Southern (lovcniiucnt, that the war would be 
hroughl lo a speedy couelusion. Negotiations looking toward 
pence wen- opcntnl with men like Horace (Jreelcy and Juilgc 
Uliiek. but till' conx'spondenif with (lii'cley was made public. 
and the matter reached tin untimely end. 

There existed in tlic Nortberii States an essentially mili- 
litry i>rg!uii/atittn known as the Sons of Liln-rty, whose prin- 
ciple w!is Ihiit the Slates weit- sovereign and that there was 
no authority in the central llovernmcnt to coerce a seced- 
ing Stale. It was estimated that the total niemlier.ship of this 
MH'iety was fully three liuiidrt-d thousand, of whom ciglity-tive 
thousand resiileil in Illinois, tifty thonstuid in Indiana, and 
t'orty llmnsanil in Ohio. The feeling was general among the 
memlirrs that it would be useless lo hold the (.timing presi- 
dential eltH'tion. simv Mr. Uneoln held the jMnver and would 
iiiuli>iiblt>ny be nvUvteil. Therefort' it was plannetl to re- 
sort to (onw Phnis for a ivvi>liitioii and a new Confwicraey 
were pronioteil, in idl of Mhich the Southern cr>nmiissioners 
tiH>k a most active iiiteivst. 

The grand i»mniander of the Sims of LiU-rty was C. !,. 
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VESPASUN CHANCELLOR 
ONE OP 'JEB" STCAUT'S KEENEST SCOUTS 



The scouts were the real eyes and cars of the army. Frwm the \'i*ry tK-f;inni:ig of thv wur the Confeticrulc 
cavalry wim itiiiHi iiwd for w.f>uliti]|j; [nir|H)!«?s. evoii at the thiie when Federal oommanders were still 
chiefly dependent upun oiviliim spies. deti-etivcH. and deserters for information us to their opponents' strength 
and movements. They saw the folly of this, after much di-sustrous fjqierienpe, and came lo rely like Uie 
Confedenitea on keen-witted cavalrymen. The true .scout mu.4t be an innate lover of adventure, with ihe 
sharpest of eyesight nnd undaunted courage. Such was Vespasian Chancellor, one of the most successful 
8couU in General J, K. B. Stuart '^cnvalry i onnnnnd. He wiLt directly ul twrhet] to tin- j^nernr.t headqiuirteni. 
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Vallandigham, a sympathizer with the South, who in 1863 
had been expelled from Federal territory to the Confederacy. 
He managed, however, to make his way to Canada, and now 
resided at Windsor. The prominence of his attitude against 
the further prosecution of the war led to his receiving the 
Democratic gubernatorial nomination in Ohio, and, braving 
rearrest, he returned home in June, 1864, ostensibly to begin 
the campaign, but with a far deeper purpose in view. 

In brief, Vallandigham purposed by a bold, vigorous, 
and concerted action, engineered by the Sons of Liberty, to 
detach the States of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio from the 
Union, if the Confederate authorities would, at the same time, 
move sufficient forces into Kentucky and Missouri to hold 
those lukewarm Federal States. The five commonwealths 
would thereupon organize the Northwestern Confederacy upon 
the basis of State sovereignty, and the former Federal Union 
would now be in three parts, and compelled, perforce, to end 
the contest with the South. The date for the general uprising 
was several times postponed, but finally settled for the 16th 
of August. Confederate officers were sent to various cities to 
direct the movement. Escaped Confederate prisoners were 
enlisted in the cause. Thompson furnished funds for perfect- 
ing county organizations. Arms were purchased in New York 
and secreted in Chicago. 

Peace meetings were announced in various cities to pre- 
jiare the pul)!ic mind for the coming revolution. The first one, 
held in Teoria, was a decided success, but the interest it aroused 
had barely subsided when the publication of the Greeley cor- 
respondence marked the new Confederacy as doomed to still- 
birth. The peace party in the Union was won over to the idea 
of letting the ballot-box in the coming presidential election 
decide the question of war or peace. The Sons of Liberty, 
none too careful as to who were admitted to membership, inad- 
vertently elected a number of Federal spies to their ranks. 
Prominent members were arrested. The garrison at Camp 
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FEDEItAL I'RECALTIONS AGAINST SURPRISE AS PHOTOGRAPHED BV A 
SECHET-SER\'ICE AD\'ERS.«IV 

14e Confpflenit™. kept out of thrir former rtronghold itt Hutoii Hau(;i:. Luuiaiuiui. bj- Uic L'nion iirnij- 
ttf orrupaliuu. ilill ubtaiiii-d kiiunli'di,-? of llii^ sliik' uf iLlTuir* \\kiv [limugh l..vtlf. ihr jiliotognkphrr, 
who «cnt piidiirial cvHrare of llic FniiTnl owtipulion in iccrrcy to the SouUicm Itudrn. Tlic indiis- 
trioUH luiiJ Hcmiiiiiiudnttiit; jiliuloKruiiIifr. utio was uilltii); lo plioluiinijili bnUi-rii-a, n^K'iiii.'iilx. ciiiiiiis. 
hcudquurlcn, f(irti6culi(aix. cvi-r)' dr^tail. in luct. uf Uir [ninn nrnij'. <lii) not limit himiclf to wniDng tlii« 
MDct knowirdip! tluvuuli lu tlw Cunlcdcnte xecrcl scrvior. Wltk Bu^ anil lnutcm hf IumI tu aignal 
from Ihi- olui-irntion towet on the top uf llir niiiis o( llir Huliiri RuUji;*' mpitol to Srtitt* fllulT. «linir«i 
tliL' uicnHigni wen rcJaycd to the L'onff-derutts iil New Orltans. Here i* pictured the wnxikage o[ 
privntc hoiMra (am ilown by Cutoncl Hiilbi-K E. Painr. In order that th« FciJi-nil lintlfHni mislit ri>in- 
niiiiiil the nppniai-liiM lo the towii nnd pifvcnt <i miriirisc. In Aiipiat. IMIii. (ieniTol Ituller. fenring 
nil nttuc'k on New Urlmna. had decided to conccntnile all the force* in Lij dcpHrliiiriit there iiuil unl<:rt<l 
Culonrl Puini- to briuic ttooiw truru llston lUiiiKr. Thcrapilidof LouiJiioioaccordinglj- wiucvaciuitcd. 
Aufilil.il ilti. Paine left the t'uri and Cunl'oal .Vo. 7 in llie MissUsippi «i11i liiKlriii*li»iii )■? Iioliiljiinl 
the f'\\,y in riue ()«■ Corift'dctJtU' (uinj-. tlii'ii in tiic neigiiborhun<l. iliould Rliikr noy allempt lo enter. 
Tlic dlittJoa promiied that Brtckinridge'a troops would not du ao. aod thiu the town wm uparol. 
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I)<ni(flas, t'hicajfo, was increased to seven thousand. The 
sti'eii^tli iif t)ie allies was deemed insufficient to contend with 
sndi a force, and the pniject was abandoned. The Confeder- 
ates retin-nt'd to Canada. 

lii'fore the prospects of the Northwestern Confederacy 
liad Iicjfun to wane, Captain Charles H. Cole, one of Forrest's 
cnvHlryineii, contined as a prisoner on Johnson's Island in San- 
dusky liny, made his escajw. Reporting in Canada to Mr. 
TluHiipsnn, plans were made at once for the seizure of the 
I'liitcd States jjunbimt Michigan, which was guarding John- 
son's IshuKl. and the release of the prisoners. The plot dex-el- 
oped ni]>iilly. and the services of Captain John Y. Beall of the 
CoutVdcnito navy were added in carrj'ing out the scheme. The 
Confederates on the island were ready to overpower their 
guards as sum as the Michifftiii and her fourteen guns were 
in Jleall's hands. The 19th of December was decided on for 
tin' tlate of the seizure. Cole, who ha<i become ver\' friendly 
with the J/fV/i/^'rtJiV ortii-ers, was to go on board and give the 
sijfual for lieall and a boat-load of Confetlerates to approach 
and surprise the vessel. Hcall, who had mustered some twenty 
I'onfederates at Wiiutsur, was approaching Sandusky Bay in 
the steamer I'liHn Parsomt. which lie hatl seized, when seven- 
teen of his men mutinie<l. and he was obligetl to turn back. To 
make the fnilure complete. Cole fell under suspicion and was 
arrested even while waiting for lleull to appear. 

The latter was arrested at the Suspension Bridge rail- 
way station, about the middle of Dec-ember, wlule working on 
a plan to rescue seven captured Confederate -generals, as they 
were U-iug traiisferreil fmm Johnson's Island to Fort I^afay- 
ette. He was hangeil in New York, Februarj- 24. 1865, by 
ortler of a military wiurt. for the seizure of the steamer Philo 
Ptirmiiit. 

The active (.vmmissioners were also attempting to carry 
out an twnoniie policy which luul l>een suggestctl by Secretary 
of Stale Benjamin and devcloin-d by a Nashville banker. Jolm 
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TlIK FIRST INDIANA HEA^Y ARTILLERY AT lUTON IMlfOB 




Tfat! dMTMt Blul meal tnistworthy evidciin- of an upitomiit's titn'iiicLti im of txiunv so uctiial pholciKmpli. Sut-li i.-vii]piii.v. in 
tpitti- 6t tite w\y ita|[e uf Xiw art Mtiil the dillioull} of "runniiiK in" chcmicul lupplic* un "ordm tu tnwtc," was jtiipplliHl the Con> 
fnlcmli- Ii'ihIpr in iJw Soulliwpil by Lytlt. Ilii.- Ituton Rouae i)holo){T»plit'r — ri'Mlly -i hu'iiiIht of llir ('otLFcdi'isIt' iix-rrt iwrvlcr. 
Ilnv Hrc pliuluKi^pl't <■( dx' First IiiiiiiiiiM Ilcn\y Arlilliry (fiirmirl}' the THrnty-Rnt Indliuuv Infnnlry). itlinwing its gtmigtll 
and poiiliun un tlie nncwi,! gnmnds at Bnluii KudiH' Aa Ihc Twrnty-liriil Inilluiui, thi- niniui-ut luid br«n at Batun Roiigi.- during 
the linl Fcdrral «rutmtioli. iiiiiJ uttft llic (nil iif Port Iliidw)!! it prtiiniwl llifrv fur pirrimHi diitj'. I.inlc ilid tin iiffiivr* •iiii|in-t thnl 
Ibc <|uivt man phiittjgrapliing tiio batbMica at drill uiu abuut lo i.'«ii>*e>* the "infomutioa" bcyoad their lines to ibeir uppuui-nlo. 
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Portei'field by name. It was hoped thereby to work great dam- 
age to, and bring much distrust upon, the Federal finances. 
The Southern sympathizers in the North had, in obedience to 
request, converted much paper money int« gold and withdrawn 
it from circulation. This, however, caused the price of gold to 
rise until it reached 2ft0, which great figure naturally caused 
a change of [Hihcy. When the precious metal had fallen as 
low as 180, >Ir. Portei-field went from Montreal, his tem- 
l>orary resi<lenee, to New York and l)egan purchasing and 
exporting gold, selling it for sterhng bills of exchange, and 
rec<»ii verting this into gold, tjie amoimt lost in trans-shipment 
I)cing met out of the funds placed at his disiK)sal by the com- 
missioners. Aiiout two million dollars was thus exported, but 
lK.'forc any perceptible disaster liad been wrought upon the 
national finances, General Uutler, in New York, arrested a 
former i)artner of Porterfield, and the latter prudently returned 
to 5Ioiitrt'al. 

AlKHit the 1st of Septeml)cr, Thom]>son's force of secret 
workers in the Southern cause had Iwen joined by Colonel Rob- 
ert M. Martin, who had been a brigade commander in Mor- 
gan's cavalry, and myself, who had served on Martin's staff. 
Wti had been detached for this service by the Secretary of 
War. We exjiected to take an active part in an attempt by 
the Sons of Liberty to inaugurate a revohition in New York 
city, to be made on the day of the presidential election, Novem- 
ber 8tb. Thoin])Son sent Martin with seven selected Confed- 
erate officers, myself inchided, to report for duty to the leaders. 
Martin was in charge of the whole thing. The plot was ex- 
posed by Northern secret-service agents, and General Butler 
with ten thousand troops arrived, which so disconcerted the 
Sons of liberty that the attempt was postponed. We re- 
mained in the city awaiting events, but the situation being 
chaotic we had nothing to do. 

When Sherman burned i\tlanta, November liith, Martin 
proposed to fire New York city. This was agreed to by 
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HOW THE FEDERAL CAMP LAV BY THE HOAD OF APPROArH 



A RfXONNAlSSANCE 
I(V MEANS OF THE CAMERA 

Lytlp, Ihc fonfvdfnite ^wrl■^ itgmt al 
llnlim Rdiigp. *pnl photofcrnpla of the 
PiiJcral (KTupiilidii from liiiir to lime 
to hii gmpfnU. Thus tlicj- could de- 
tprmimi jint whrrv tlir iiivwiing tnmps 
wen." IcKntrd. The poiition of the 
Uirite camp* rioilU ••! llic Sutv Hoiwi', 
bthinii the peniteulinry nnd near the 
Mrtliuilisl rhuirh, Ihi-ir rcUtioii lo 

tlie avi-nuri of approucli, could hv 
niitii) IhniiiKli the phiito|[rnphx. One 
of (if niTiil Itiuiks' first ncti on lusuui- 
ing tuiiKiiiLiiil lit tlic Drpnrtinrnl of 




thi' Cult hnd bem lo orrlct Uie w- 
at^'uiHitiiin ot Batoa Rouur. On 
Di-ccmlii-r 17, 1868. (lencml Urover 
iirriird with forly-five hliridrcl ruru, 
About five hundifJ Confiileriitpn wlio 
wi-rv til llic li)«n IniititHlintcly dc- 
pHfted. ntici ViTover pfi'pored for on 
iLlt;u'k wliii'li did iLul ciiiiiiv Riitun 
Rouge .iiiffered lew Ihuli might hare 
brrn oxpix-lcd (lurinH tlir wur. FliilL-r 
Eiivc orders for its drnlrurlion in 
Aii|;uxt. IHStJ. hul on iicrount of Ihv , 
mntiy iiutitutioiu it cuDtaiiied thnn| 
wi-n* r^'wimlcil. Tin- Stiilr llouw 

ws« burnei] December *«. fSOi, but 
thi) Hiiui due to n defnlivp flue uu] 
not lo (to inocttdinr^-'t vaitihtl torch. 



THE CAMP NEAR THE PENfTENTIARY 




■trtvw ft itt'iiiit ifi. 



THE CAMP IN FRONT OF THE METHODIST CHL'RCH 
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'riioiiip-snti, atut tlic ijmjtct was finally undertaken by Martin 
and five oIIilts, including myself. 

On tlic cvtninj( of November 25th, I went to my room in 
the Astor House, at twenty minutes after seven. I hung the 
bcdflotlic.H i>vcr the foot-board, piled chairs, drawers, and other 
material on the lied, stuffed newspajrers into the heap, and 
]Hmrcd a bottle of turpentine over the whole mass. I then 
opened ii bottle of " (ireek fire " and quickly spilled it on top. 
It blaxcd itiHtatitly. I locked the d<K)r and went downstairs. 
LcitvitiK the key ut the ofBce, as usual, I passed out. I did 
likewise at the City Hotel, Everett House, and United States 
Hotel. ;Vt the same time Martin operated at the Hoffman 
House. J''it'th Avenue, St. Denis, and others. Altogether our 
little band fired nineteen hotels. Captain Kennedy went to 
Itanium's Museum and broke a Iwttle on the stairway, creat- 
ing a piuiie. Lieutenant Harrington did the same at the 
Metropolitan Theater, and lieutenant Ashbrook at Niblo's 
(■arden. 1 threw several bottles into barges of hay, and caused 
the only fires, for, strange to say, nothing serious resulted from 
any of the hotel tires. It was not discovered until the next day, 
at the iVstor House, that my room had been set on fire. Our 
relian(v on " (Jreek fire " was the cause of the failure. We 
found that it eoiild not be depended upon as an agent for in- 
cendiary work. Ketuiedy was hanged in New York, March 

•^^, iKd.-). 

We left New York on the foUmving Saturday over the 
Hudson Uiver Uailroad, spent Sunday at Albany, and arrived 
in Toronto on Monday afternoon. 

Kvcry Confederate plot in the North was fated to fail. 
The I'Vdenil secret service proved to Im: more than a match 
for the Sons of Liberty and the Confederates. Captain T. H. 
nines, another daring officer of Slorgan's command, had 
undertaken an even more extensive plot in Chicago for No- 
vember «th, election night. He had to assist him many escaped 
prisoners of war, Confeiienite soliliers, and members of the 
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THE FATK OF A CONFEDEILVTE SPY 

HKKOIIK PKTERSBrRG 

1804 



The photograph givos an excellent idea of a mUitarj' execution of u Coufcderalc spy within 
the Federal lines. The phu^e wils in fnnit of Pt'lerxldirn; Ih« time Aiipist, 18B4. It is all 
terribly iiiipressjve: the double line of troops around the lonely gallows waiting for the 
unfortnnnle vielini who is iilnnit to suffer an ipiominious death. Many dcvoleti sons of the 
South met their fate hy accepting duly in the ^sec^^■t .service and perfonning the work of a 
sjiy. The [wnalty of capture was certain death on the gallows, for the real spy wore civilian 
clothes and con.seqiiently t^ouhl not claim the protection of the iiniforni. Many men 
r<'fnscd to do most kinds of se<Tet-servioe work, .sci>ulirig and gathering information, nntc^ 
tliey wen- [XTiiiitted to wctir the inisigiiia of their calling, but .■ioinclinies it WiLs nhM>]ut4^iy 
impossible to appear in uniform, wiiij then the worst penalty wa.s risked. Many men. 
Federal)) and Southerners too. actuated by the most patriotic and self-dcnj-ing nioti^x-s, 
thus met death not only in .^hainc, but also completely severed fnnii all that was dear to 
them; for iji their anonymity had lain the large part «»f their usefulness. Tlieir names will 
not be found on any roll of honor. Their p\fu» is among the unknown heroes of histor>-. 
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Sons of Liberty. The plot involved not only the overpowering 
of the little garrison at Camp Douglas, and the release of over 
eight thousand military prisoners, but the cutting of telegraph 
wires, the seizure of hanks, the burning of the railroad stations, 
the appropriation of arms and ammunition within the city, in 
fact, tlie preparation for a general uprising in favor of termi- 
nating the war. 

The Federal secret service, however, forestalled the con- 
spirators' plans, and one hundred and six of them were arrested 
on November 7tli. They were subsequently tried by a mili- 
tary court at Cincinnati, and many were sent to penitentiaries 
for terms ranging from three years to life. 

Such were the last of the Confederate opeiations from 
Canada. The considerable force collected there gradually re- 
turned to the Confederacy. Martin and I left during the first 
week of February, 1865. We went from Toronto to Cincin- 
nati and Louisville, where we attempted to kidnap the Vice 
President elect, Andrew Johnson, on his way to the inaugu- 
ration. This failing, about ten o'clock on the morning of 
March 1st we went to a stable where Major Fossee of General 
Palmer's staff kept three fine horses. Two of these we seized, 
locked the surprised attendants in the stable and rode away to 
the South. We were at Lynchburg when Lee surrendered at 
Appomattox, eighteen miles away. 

As we came to Salisbury, North Carolina, we met two 
gentlemen strolling alone in the outskirts. Martin recognized 
them as President Davis and Secretary of State Benjamin. 
We halted, and Mr. Benjamin remembered Martin. He en- 
quired for Colonel Thompson. Continuing south, we fell in 
at Chester, South Carolina, with Morgan's old brigade under 
General Basil W. Duke, and marched in President Davis' 
escort as far as Washington, Georgia^ where he left us all be- 
hind, and the Confederacy perished from the earth. 
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A QLIET EVENING. BEFORE THE D.VNGEROfS WORK BEO.VN 



Kasliionahk folks from Wnxhington have conw to the signal camp to look iit whal necms a ^^Ta.nKr M^w 
pastiiiH' of llie MiUiieM, jiUying w-itJj little sticks and flags and entertaining theiwelves at ni«lit witli firr- 
works. But now llie shndows It-iiKllien, and tlw vi«ilom «re niounlinK llicir horses uimI about to take 
tlicir plinth in the waiting li«n.>ucl>e to depart- In the foreground the dgnal-mcn are lounging «^>nii<>rta»0". 
fef t in tJ»c air. or driiw.sing against the sides of their tents. Their work Is done, unlewt practice is orlrrcd 
with tlie irH-kels and liplits afler Ihc iii);htfaI1. A few months from now the>- will \tf in a placr whcrp the 
pationixing ^-isiton will be loUi to foUow. With Confederate sheU» sbriekiog about them on Out Peninsula, 
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SIGNAL CAMP OF INSTRICTION. AT RED Hai„ CEORC.ETOWN. 1861 



the men with the flii^s will dip and wave and dip again, conveying sure information lo"*LitlIr Mtic" 
more speedily than the swiftest conrier. Who would p-iid|;e them these few ninineiits of jwaecful 
comfort al Iwiliglit when he leams that the ratio of killed to wounded in the Si^rnal Coriw was one 
hundred and fifty per (^nt,, lis uKtiin.^t th« iisuai riilio of twenty per eeiit. in other branches of the serv- 
ioe? Many found their fate in Confederate prisons. Sense of duty, necessity of expasure to fire, an<l 
importance of misNion were conditions frt'qiiently incomp}ilihfe with ]]ersiimil siifety — and the SiKniil 
Corps paid the price. In no ottier corps cjni be found greater devotion to duty without reward. 
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Rt'neral flhcii Mnj'orl Mycr i« iliKtingiiiMtiiiblc, Iriining iifrnin.tt th*" table on tho right-hnnd page, by th* 
duubic row of buttons on his fieW-offi<'or's coat. The group compriswi l.ifiilcnaiil Saniii<-1 T. CiiNliia)!, 
St-cond Unilvd States Infaiitrj'. with scvcnteco offioors wlw-lcd for HlKiiid duty from the noted Pennsylvania 
RcBcrve Corjjs. Most of the trntLtU-d men were from the same volunteer orgaiii/alion. It b intcmtiiig 
to examine the field paraphernalia with which the corps was provided. Kvery man !ia* a coUapsihle tele- 
BCOpe, or a powerful field-glass. Leaning against the table !« n bunch of staffs, to which the flagii were 
nttadied, for wig-wagging .signals. One of llie .signal flags is lying in front of 1h<- group, and anotfier I* 
extended in the breeze behind. White flags with a red center were moat frequent. In case of snow, a 
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ailEF SIGX^U, OFHCER A. J. MVEU. WITH A GROIT OF ms SITJORDINATES 

AT RED HILL 



black flag was us«i. A);ain.<it n variegated baclcRround the rvA color was seen farther. In evcr>- important 
c-Hiiipaitni and on cvorj" bloody ground, tlicsc men risked tlieir liv(-s at ihe fon-front of the liallle. .tjNMtlinft 
atirriiiH order* of advuncr, wurning.'' of inipendin^ danger, and MiiHen admusions of defeat. They were on 
the advanced linos of Yorktown, and the saps and trenches at Charleston, Vieksbur^, and I'rtrt Hiid.son, 
near the bitltle-liiics ut ChickainauKa and ("hanccllorsviltc. licfore the forl-t-rowni'd crest of Fredericksburg, 
amid the fri^hiriil rarnagi' of ATitictarn, on Kenesaw Mountain decidinR the fate of Allato<:>na. in Sherman's 
man-h to the sea. and with (Jrajit's victorious array iit Apixjinattox and Uichinoiid. They <iif;nalrd to 
I'orter <'li'«ring the eenlrul Mi.v*ii«<ip|H Ri%'er, and uitied Fiirragut when forcing the passage of Mobile Boy. 




c— !'■*"> irii. arrtiiir » "iwiBH^t. 



•THREE'— SIG\;\LING FROM TIIE COBBS HILL TOWKR 
BY THE APP0NL\rroX-I8ft» 



In IhU second view of the Cobb's Hill m'^hI lower. nppCHr'iiiK in full Icti(tlti on ibo <ip|NLsitc imgf, the MgriHb 
man bus <li]i[)e<l hi* flat; forward in front of him — signifying "Thn?e." Signal messages were sent by niean.^ 
of flags, torc-hcs, or lights, by eombiuatioiis of three Hcpurutit luut.ion.t. With Ibi.' ling ur toreh itiitiulty held 
upright, "one" was indicated by waving the flag to tlic left and returning it to an upright position; "two" 
by a similar motion to the right; and "three" by a wave or dip to the front, One or more figures eon- 
Htituted 11 letter of th(- nlphidx'l, mid a few ■'(iitd)iimlions wt-rt* um-iI for [itiriL<<e». Thiui II indicated "A," 
liil "B." Hi "C." and so on. Mtil meant "Wait a moment"; «IIH "Arc you reatlj'?" ;Vnd 3 meant 
tJie end of a word, 33 the end of n »cnt<'-n«!, and 333 (he end of n meiwtige. WTierc a letter wjw composed 
of scA'era! figures, the motions were made in rapid suci^ession without any pause. letters were separated 
by a verj' brief pause, and word* or sentences were distinguished by one or inon? dip motions to the front; 
one, signifying the i-nd of a word; two. the en<l of a .•<*'nteuce; and tlm-e, the end nf a message. The tower 
shown in Uiis photograph. 145 feet high, was first occupied June 14. 1864. It commanded a view of Peters- 
burg, sections of the Petcr.tliurg and Riolimotid Railway, and extended readies of the James and Appomattox 
Rivers. Its imiwrtance was such that the ('luifcilfralfs cousin ii'ti-d a two-gun lottery within a miU; of it 
for its destruction, but it rcnuuncd in use until the fall of Petersburg. 
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THE SIGNAL CORPS 



By a. W. Geeely 

Myor-Gen^at, United States Army 

NO other arm of the militarj' sen-ices during the Civil War 
excited a tithe of the curiosity and interest which sur- 
\\ys\ ^, rounded the Signal Corps. To the onlooker, the messages of 
its waving flags, its winking hghts and its rushing rockets were 
always mystic in their language, while their tenor was often 
frauglit with thrilling import and productive of far-reaching 
effects. 

The signal system, an American device, was tested first 
in border warfare against hostile Navajos; afterward the 
quick-witted soldiers of both the Federal and Confederate 
armies developed portable signaling to great advantage. The 
^.^ invention of a non-combatant. Surgeon A. J. Slyer, it met with 
indifferent reception and evoked hostility in its early stages. 
^Vhen the stern actualities of war were realized, its evolution 
proceeded in the Federal army in face of corporation and de- 
partmental opposition, yet despite all adverse attacks it ulti- 
mately demonstrated its intrinsic merits. Denied a separate 
organization until the war neared its end, the corps suffered 
constantly from strife and dissension in Washington, its mis- 
fortunes culminating in the arbitrary removal of its first two 
chiefs. Thus its very existence was threatened. Nevertheless, 
the gallant, efficient ser^-ices of its patriotic men and officers 
in the face of the foe were of such striking military value as 
to gain the confidence and win the commendation of the most 
distinguished generals. 

Jlajor Myer began work in 1861, at Georgetown. District 
of Columbia, with small details from the volunteers, though the 
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CONFEDERATE BICNALMEN IN 81 



The (Vmfwlrmtc limutl sfrvice n-u finit in Uit ficlrl. liniiirrgartl'ii repeat ncknowlcdgn the aid miilcrpdliUnmiy «t Bull Run liy 
Citplnin Cofle™iinl« (imiTnll E. P. AltxiiniiiT, h [iirriiir pupil i>f MbJut A. J. Sfyir. SIcDowcll «ns Ihon wilhnut lifiuilmt n, niid w 
nuld uul ■.vmiiiuiiiuiti.- n-tnilnrl]* U'itb Kuhiiiglon. Whilv AIhJmT Myirr nn* i-stslilialiiUK a Finlrrul •iiriinl Ini>iiiii)i-iirliiHil iil Rnl Hill, 
aiich biwcoi wi-n- rUintt Mliinic Uii' uln-:iil} lH'li.'U|[urml Cimlnlrralr nmil. Thii one nl ('hnripxl<in, Sniitli (.*iiro!inB. U swnmiiiig witli 
young Confcdcrati^ valuiitn^n gmintr out (d »>u In Hnlipi[>ntiiiii ut lli<- uiIituI of l)it- tw, Tlii-y liiul nnl lonit lu wait.' DiirlnK nnirl>' 
lour year* llic Uiiioa Orel lix'kvd Ilivui in tJii-ir linrW. for nil lliut time Vvai Sumtrr and ili ni-ighbon flrfird 1\k L'nitm power. 
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cdrps t'Vfii til ally nunif)ert-(l about tlirei- Iiiiiiilrccl cifRccrs and 
t«'fiity-tive hundred men. Authorized as a st'ijaratf C"or|»s by 
the act of Coii^rt'SJi, upprovcd Marcli H, IStilJ, its orKanization 
was not completed until August. 1864. Tlic outcome was an 
fiiiiMidinient of the army aphorism that " one campaign hi 
Washin^ijii i^ worth two in the tielil." More tliiin two thou- 
sand siy:iialnicn served at the front, of whom only nine were 
commissioned in tlie new corps, while seventeen were appointed 
from civil life. As a result of degrafhitinn in rank, eleven de- 
tailed oiiicers declined cnniinissions or resigned after accept- 
ance, t'olonel Myer. tlie inventor ami orgiinizer of the service, 
had his coinniission vacated in July, 1861, and his .suecessor. 
Colonel Nieodemus, was summarily dismissed six months later, 
the command then ilevolving on Colonel It. V. Fisher, who 
was never eontirmed by the Senate. That a corps so Iiarassed 
should constantly distinguish itself in the field i.s one of the 
many marvels of patriotism displayed by the American soldier. 
Signal messages were sent by means of flags, torches, or 
hglits, by combinations of three separate motions. The flag 
(or torch) was initially held upright: " one " «'os indicated by 
waving the Hag to the left and returning it from the ground to 
the upright position; "two" by a similar motion to the right. 
and " three " by a wave (or dip) to the front. Where a letter 
was eoni]ioscd of several ligures, the motions were made in 
rajiid succession without any pause. lA'ttcrs were separated 
by a very brief pause, and words or s<'ntetices were distin- 
guished by one or more dip motions to the front. 

SIGNAL ALPlIAnKT, AS (ISKI) LATK IN THK WAR 
A— 11 C;— lias M— SU2 S— ISl Y— 82« 

» -i2«i H— an N— 2se t— i z— iiii 

(■ aia I— 8 (>— 12 u— 221 &— aaaa 

D- - 111 J— 2211 I*— 2121 V— 2111 tioii— 2221 

K 21 K— 12ia 0—8122 W— 2212 ing— 1121 

F— 1112 h— 112 R— 122 X— 1211 td— 12a!i 
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UENEllAL M()RKLL-S UXJKOIT TOWAHD TilE CONE-'EDEHATE UNES-IBOl 

Wltt^n Hi-rn'ral HeCklUD wu.; nipUtly orpin iiin)! hi* nriiiy From tli<- itias> <■( tn>ofu. disIiuKuislirU mily by nKini<'iil»l nunicnilit. into 
brigndrs. diviuoiu. and («rii&. in tbr full luid wtnlrr of IHtil. CiiiiiTal (ipnrgc W. Mon-ll wiu plnml In rtunniBnil of tlie fint lirigiulc 
at ihe Anuy uf Ihe Poloiiwo and sUtioticf] nt Ihr wilrrnie rront of Minur'x Hilt. Viiginui. jiml wulli of Vp'oshinKloii, TTir city wai 
itiatrntJiilil o-illi >i|iiiri'lii-ii>iiriti, hikI llir lixikciiit. ur luwrr. In ()>■■ fim'm^iimd vwi rrrt^trd f«prcia1l!r for ihr piirpiiM- i>f iiluFr^utiim* townrd 
the t'oofnlcRilc linra. thm in thi- diiwliiin of Mmuuml At the pnrtiiulnr mumctil when Uiia picliirc wns Ukrii. Ibc luokuut hu un- 
doiiblnll.v*h»utn1 wjmeufcucn'aliun UiGi-ni'ml Morfl I, who viands witli hi* finirer puiiiUng tnwHitI tlif mntluUicronfcdcTOlciiniritinn. 
That tbc lumy La* not yd ndvanccd i* made rvident by ihc fact that a lady is present, drraat-d in the tonliiun of the day. 
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NUMERALS 

1—19321 = Wnit ft moment. 

a— 2111S = Arc yon ready? 

3—11211 = I um ready. 

i — 11121 r= I'se sliort pole and small flag. 

.") — 11112 =^ I'sc long pole and large flag, 

6—21111 = Work faster. 

7—22111 =l)id you understand? 

K— 22221 ^ I'sc white flag. 

»— 22122 ^ l"so black flag. 

t>— 11 111 = Use red flag. 

CODE SIGNALS 

3 = "Kndof word." 33 = " End of sentence." 933= "End of 
messfifje." 191219 = " Error." 11. 11. 11. 3 = " Message received 
(or understood)." 11.11.11,3^'" Cease signaling." Constant and 
unliruken waving^ " Attention, look for signals." 

To liiisteu work there were many abbreviations, such as: A =^ 
■■After"; B = "Before"; C = "Can": Iniy = "Immediately": 
\ = " Not "; Q = •' Quiet "; R = " Are "; U = " You " and Y = 
" Why." 

When using Coston signals there were more than twenty 
i-oitibinations of colored lights which permitted an extended 
system of prearranged signals. White rockets (or bombs) = 
oTie: red=two. and green— three. While flags with a square 
red center were most frequently employed for signaling pur- 
poses, though ulien snow was on the ground a black Hag was 
used, and with varjnng backgrounds the red flag with a white 
center could l>e seen at greater distances than the while. 

To secure secrecy all important mes.sages were endphered 
by means of a cipher disk. Two concentric disks, of unequal 
size and re\"ol\tng on a ceiitral pivot, were divided along their 
outer edgfs into thirty equal compartments. The inner and 
smaller ilisk omtained in its compartments letters, termina- 
tions, and ^\~ord-pauses. while the outer, larger disk contained 
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AT VORKTOWN 

SkiUcd Vnion lipiul pHrliivt wrnr avnils- 
lili- fur (he PminiuloT mmpuiiin nf lUtit, 
wlicre tlipy imii'-rfl iuviiliiiililr wrvk'i" 
Iw MrTlplldn. Wurli Mriolij' Uir llit 
arm)- <ru lUppk-iurntnl hy iilociiiit sifm^ 
ufficim villi llic nnv}'. nml Uiik riuuring 
that cnnpcntion w vitally ■.■twutinl tu 
luccou. The virlory uf (''raoldin'* (lun- 
miLnil nt Victl Ftimt, nftcr llic cvncunliim 
ot Yofktowii. wiw UrKi-lj; ilm- lu till" 
rfRfifnry of the Signul ('orpt Vigo^ 
oualy atUi'ki.il b)' lui iiiikiii>wn (urrc. 
Fninklln nniiroil liit tinnnl (iDiccr !•• cM 
up thr tint jiuil nppcfiriiiK >li>wn thr riiiTi 
A krrn-«i)[hli\l nigiinl nffitn wan ulcrt ixi 
tbe gunbunl. and in ■ (irw tiiliiulcs 
Fnuiklin'n irqiimt that the woixlt be 
shdlaj vaa thoruuglily CHiriH oul, Tliis 
plmtuicnipb sliinvH Ihc kHUliiin »t l'iiii>ri 
BftUcfy Nu. 1 nn the left, in the peach- 
onJinrnl, at Vorktowii. aiul the Yurk Rivrr 
Um at biinil. tu the right ot the house. 





A LOOKOIT ON Til?; HOOF OF FARKSHOLTS IIOITSE. YOUKTOWN 



ARMY AND NAVY 



Tliese (jiiorlm ven- mtnblMlm] ntw 
llnrriEinn'i Liin<liiig. Virginin. in July. 
IWIJ, uftrr Ihc ■■.S-vi-ii Da.vii" liHllIrd 
(iurinii McClelkn'i retreat. Colonel (Ihen 
I.li'iili'iiuiil ; Ik'njumiu F. Fiohi-r. of (hir 
Sipiinl Corpi. then in eomnunid.iippned « 
liK-iil ululion on Ihr fuiuoun Hvrkrly miiu- 
kiiin. Thi- Siifiul C'orT>> linil priiM'it inilit- 
prnioblc In Ihe nurm* ot Mi^'lelhui in 
flinniciiiif Ilia luuH' fTuin Y'ork Rivpf to 
Jniiii's Itiver, When iIip viKurom Con- 
r>'<l<-n>1t' allack at Mulveru Uill Ihirat- 
i-nnl the ronl of the anny, ?klr(~lellnn 
nnK ubuanl Ihc Kunbont GaiTHa. whose 
iimiy liftnal olHrcr informed lilni uf tlie 
nilusli'in tliniUKh iuc»ii|!i'» ftamced from 
the ■linre. ThniiL([h LnfiiniiHtiiiii tnnrn 
Ihe siKuul (iSirm directing the Ere ot the 
fIvct.hcvM«idrdlnrF|H'l1iiititbpadviiii(T> 
of the ConfcileratRi. The ineH^;es ran 
like tJiin: "Fire one iiiilctnthrriiihl. Ftw 
lav into Uiv wvodi iwar tlw ahum." 
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groups of signal numbers to be sent. Sometimes this arrange- 
ment was changed and letters were on the outer disks and the 
numbers on the inner. By the use of prearranged keys, and 
tliroiigh their frequent interchange, the secrecy of messages 
thus enciphered was almost absolutely ensured. 

In every imi)ortant campaign and on every bloody ground, 
the red flags of the Signal Cor])s flaunted defiantly at the fore- 
front, speeding stirring orders of advance, conveying warnings 
of impending danger, and sending sullen suggestions of de- 
feat. They were seen on the advanced lines of Yorktown, 
Petersburg, and Richmond, in the saps and trenches at Charles- 
ton, Vicksburg, and Port Hudson, at the fierce battles of Chick- 
amauga and Chancellorsville, before the fort-crowned crest of 
Fretlericksburg, amid the frightful carnage of Antietam, on 
Kenesaw Mountain deciding the fate of AUatoona, in Sher- 
man's march to the sea, and with Grant's victorious army at 
Appomattox and Richmond. They spoke silently to Du Pont 
along the dunes and sounds of the Carolinas, sent word to 
Porter clearing the central Mississippi River, and aided Far- 
ragut when forcing the passage of Mobile Bay. 

Did a non-combatant corps ever before suff'er such dispro- 
portionate casualties — killed, wounded, and captured? Sense 
of duty, necessity of exposure to fire, and imjjortance of mis- 
sion were conditions incompatible with i>ersonaI safety — and 
the Signal Corps paid the price, While many found their 
fate in Confederate ])risons, the extreme ilanger of signal work, 
when conjoined «'ith stubborn adherence to outposts of duty, is 
forcefully evidenced by the fact that the killed of the Signal 
Corps «erc one htmdred atul fifty per cent, of the wounded, as 
against the usual ratio of twenty per cent. 

The Confederates were first in the field, for Beauregard's 
report acknowleilges the aid rendered his army at Bull Run 
by Captain K. P. Alexander, a former pupil of Myer. 5Ic- 
Dowell was then Hithout signalmen, and so could neither com- 
municate regularly with Washington nor receive word of the 
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OCTOBER, 1862— ttHERE THE CONFEDERATE INVASION OF MARYLAND WAS 

DISCOVERED 



The Mjpial ofBoer in on i>iitl<>ok duty near the Point of Rocks station, in Mainland. Thlt station was 
oijcncd and o|)crtttod by First -Lieu tenant John II, Fralifk for puqwscjt of observation. Il completely 
duminiited I'leaxajit Valley. On the twelfth of tJie month Fra'ick had detefte<i and reixtrteil General J. E. B. 
Siniirl's' midin^ cavalry crossing the Potomac on their way back from Miiryhuid and Pemisylvania. The 
Ciinfederute cavalry lemler hut] crosjicd Ihe i'oloniai- at \ViHiams|Hirl im the lOlh of Oclolier, ridden com- 
pletely aroimd the rear of llie Army of the Potoiua<'. and eluded the vigorous pursuit of General Pleasonton 
and hLs Union cavalry. AVilhin twenty liourst he had marched sixty-five miles mid kept up his artillery. 
Lien tenant -Colonel Edwin R. Biles, with the Ninety-ninth Peiinsj-lvaiiia, opposed Stuart's eroasijig at 
Monocacy Ford, Iml wa.f nnubU- to dctiiin him, Tins wa« one of llie cumbinulion of events which finally 
cost McClellan the command of the Army of the Putomac. 1*0 "w inva-tioii of Marj'land in 180'J wotil<] 
have been a coinplclc surprise, except for the watchful vigilance of Lieutenant Miner of the Signal Corps, 
who oecupietl Suf^r I^iaf, the higheitt ]K>iiit in Maryland. From tloM lofly st^ilion were vi.iible the more 
imjKirlant fords of the Potomac, with their approaches on ln)th sides of the river. Miner detected tlie Con- 
fcdernlv ativunce-guard. Ihen the wagon-train movements, and finally the objective points of their march. 
Althou(;Ii unprotected, he held hLs .stiitiun to the last and wa« Gnally captured by the Southern troops. 




SIGNAL OFFICER PIKRCE 
RECEIMNG A >U;sHA(;K FROM 
GENER.\I- McCLELIAN 
AT THK ELK MOIJNTALN STATION- 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF ANTIETAM 




Elk MounUin ia in the South Mniiiitiiin RHii((r nf llii' itliir Itid^-; Itfi ■ilmmit Iiorp ■hooT) iN)inm:iiiiJi'(l a view nf almost the entire 
AnticljtTii bnttlrlii'lil iliiriuK tv'ptcmlwr ITIh. IHItf. the bloodirsi single Any of the Civil War. The Ktk Mouutain Sifcoul S?lHli(ui wag 
iipcnilod jiftcr till- hiillli' tiy l,ii-ut<-iiiint" ricni' niiij Jcnimr. •\s the phulujtrHpli above wwi Talten. Ilii' lnrnuT ollit-i-r wm reiviving a 
dispntfh from General MeClelliin. prcsmniibly rrqueirling further informnlion in tfjoinl to jonie leportnl mm-emenl of Can-nil Iat. 
Tlir I'liion liKi" in lliiti Itrrific Iwilllt «iw twelve llitninund five huniln.il, nud the Confederal i- losiKivfT ten thouwind. Tlie einTespondrnti 
ijf a Hiclinic.nd {inper, dnicribing hi* piirt an iin ej-e-witneui o( the rntpi^rnienl. wrote on the ■iiecrcding dnj: "TliHr lignnl slatious aa| 
till' Blue Itidtf eoiiiiiiKiuleil h view of every nioveiiient. We could nut niuke a iiiiiiieuver in front orreHr llisl wnotiol iiihttiiilly revealed 
by kee4i lookouti; and lu loon ai the inlflligrnn' eonld he c»mniunieii1iil t<i their tiHtleriif l/cUm, tiitil and shell were Iniinchril a^Mt 
the iiiDvIiig (iiliiiiiiDi. Il wild this iuforninliuii. eunvej'ed by tlie little Hapi tipuai the niouulnin-lop. Ihut no doubt eiiable'l Ibi.' enemy 
tn oonocnttate lii» force npiinul our weiJteit point! and ifiiiiili'niot the eHirt nf vihjiti-ver .iniilar niovementih may liave been nltmplei] 
by ua." ("niitniii Jowph Oluiikotiki. who had rm-it-ed oconmendation for bmver>' at Gnines' Mill, lent many imiwrlant nieHSifnv lo 
Bumside oi a mnilt of ihe ti-lmnpie reeonnoiterinR of l.ieiiti'UinT* N. H. Caiiip and C Ilerxu)!. II wiw (he nieuuLit'' n-ei'ited (mtn Ihli 
Btaliun. " Look well tu your left," nhich enabled Bunuide to guard hi> left o^iiwt A. P. IliU'i ndvance from Harper's Pirry. 
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vitally important despatch from Patterson at Harper's Ferry 
telling of Johnston's departure to reenforce Beauregard at 
Manassas, which should have obviated the battlef. Major Myer 
was quick, however, to establish a signal training-school at Red 
Hill, Georgetown, District of Columbia. 

In ^ie^v of modern knowledge and practice, it seems al- 
most incredible to note that the Secretary of War disapproved, 
in 18(il, the recommendation made by Slajor Myer, signal 
officer of the army, for an appropriation for field-telegraph 
lines. A\'hile efforts to obtain, operate, and improve such lines 
were measurably successful on the part of the army, they were 
strenuously opposed by the civilian telegraph corporations so 
potent at the War Department. 

Active protests proved unavaihng and injurious. Colonel 
Myer's circular, in 1863, describing the systematic attempts of 
the civilian organization to deprive the Signal Corps of such 
lines " as an interference with a part of the Signal Corps' legit- 
imate duties," caused him to be placed on waiting orders, while 
all field-trains were ordered to be turned over to the civilian 
force. It may be added that both organizations in the field 
cooperated with a degree of harmony and good-fellowship that 
was often lacking in Washington. 

Skilled parties were thus available for the Peninsula cam- 
paign of 18(S2, where McClellan utilized them, strictly army 
work being supplemented by placing signal officers with the 
navy, and thus ensuring that cooperation vitally essential to 
success. Not only was mihtary information efficiently col- 
lected and distributed, but at critical junctures McClellan was 
able to control the fire-direction of both the field-artillery of 
the army and tlie heavy guns of the na\y. 

At Yorktown, coigns of vantage were occupied in high 
trees and on lofty towers, «'hence messages were sent to and 
fro, especially those containing information of the position 
and movements of the foe. which were discerned by high- 
power telesco[>es— an important duty not always known or 
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SICNAL aHtPS HECONNOITERING AT PREDKRICKSBURG. VIRGINIA 



Knim [KiviiiUt 1 1 lo IS. IH(>^ fiitir >'i|[iiiil Hlnlimia wrrr i-nppi^il in ulwrrvlnR n.iii.t n'jiurlitiK llii- oiifnilidna nt the ('iiiifiik'riiti'n on tliu 
WUth siilv of tliv RnppiihunnoL'Jt River ol Frt'di-rickshiirff. Th>- Rag ilntlun iil iirmlijiiurlrr^ kppt (trncnil lluniaidc in niDnliiDl loufh 
wilfi III'' FiiliTiil Ntliii'kitiK lotrr (III till- rl^lit. iiiiilr'r fniirli :ilid Ilovki'r, tliniliKli tli''ir ><i|[ii'>1i>>'-'i> ■" Hir ixiirllxiiiKi- ■Icr'pliv Tliit iil 
prouiinL-iit in the fcnlcr of thp Iowit pliolciRrupli. Otif slnlion neni ii M<\ lioitpiul cunie under u Hit tliut killed obmit Iwrntj- men 

iinii Willi ndiil many olIiiTsncjirliy. Fi^wlly tlii'»in'({iv«i>'n''|U''Jil.^l»»i)si)o:Mici(iof fliicginB. llmnhclivrNiif llii-wiiiiiiili'iiiTiiitlil Ib- apHrvd. 
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u|)|irffial(-'il. Often their work drew tlie C'onfciU'ratc artillePi' 
and sharpshooters' fire, of unpleasant accuracy. The saving of 
l-'rankliii's coniniaml al West Point, after the (n'acuation of 
Vorktown, was In large part due to the efficiency of the Signal 
Corps. 

Valuable as was tlie work before Itieliinond, under fire, in 
reconnoitering and in cooperation with the military telegraph 
sen'iee, it proved to be indi.s|H' usable to the success of Mc- 
Clellan in charifvirij; his base from ^'nrk lliver to .lames River 
- — ^its importance culminating at Malvern Hill. It will Ijc rc- 
eallcd that the Seven Days' Hattles ended witli the bIcHKly 
struggle on the banks of the .Tames, where the use of the Signal 
Corps enabled iMeCkllan to transform impending defeat into 
Huceessful defense. When the vigorous Confederate attack at 
Mahern Hill threatened the (lank of the army, MeClellan was 
aboard the United States steamship G<tlcna, whose army sig- 
nal olliccr informed him of tiie situation through messages 
Hiigged from tlie army, MeClcllan was thus enabled not oidy 
to give general orders to the army then in aelion. but also to 
direct tlie fire of the fleet, which had moved up the James for 
cooperation, most efh<'ieiitly. 

Lee's invasion of Maryland in 1802 would have been a 
complete surprise, except for the watchful vigilance of an 
ollieer of the Signal Corps, Lieutenant Miner, wlio occupied 
Sugar Loaf, the highest point in Maryland. From this lofty 
stiiticm were visihle the more important fords of the Potomac, 
with their approaelies on both si<les of the river. Miner de- 
tected the C"onfederate advance guard, the train movements, 
and noted the ohjective points of their march, \otifying 
Washington of tlie Invasion, althougli uniiroteeted he held his 
station to the Inst and was finally captured by tlic Soutlicrri 
troops. Tlic reoeeupancy of Sugar Loaf a week later enabled 
McClellan to establish a network of stations, whose activities 
contributcfi to the victory of South Mountain. 

As Klk Mountain dominated the valley of the Antietam. 
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After the mirrpndcr of Vicluburc. July I. IHII3, the 9iitl- 
tul Corps of Grant'i nmiy wu uudcr Ihc: rummand of 
I.iputpniinl JiiliTi \V. Drfori!, «, nxi-iitly rxeliuiiKiil 
pri.iiiipr tit But. Itn loialiflii wnj on the nouUicm om- 
tinuuUun of Chrny Sln>4-I iicM' Uii.' A. & ^'. niilwnv. 
Fmin UiP hnlpony of the hoiup arc hnnpng two ml 
flDR3 nith squATF wliilc ('cnU-n, iudicnl iiiji Ihi^ hcacl- 
()iiiirliTii iif Ihr Si^il Corp*, ^tnny t\am lirfiiro IIh- 
fall wctF otilFrs Uiubcd by niglit b.v iiinuis uf wnviiiK 
torrJio t» cuiiiniauiiii wiili'ly ai-pitmlt^i; and lit tlir 
diij-timc tho aigiml-m™»liinclingilrpwonllieiii»elvcallie 
oltrntion of Ihc ConfciJcrult tliarpshoolrr*, A inr»siKi' 
bepiiii hj' line Hi^vd-iiiuii wiui iiflni rriu>lio<I by aiiollipr 
who piukni tip the fing hu Intlen nimpanion hnd 
(Irupjivd. Thf toWFf Ht Jtii^ksunville. t'turida. over H 
hundrvd frft hinh. lu-pt In •iinimtinicAliDn with tlii- 
■l|^al lower at Yellow Bluff, at tlie mouth of llie St, 
Johii't River. \nli't1ie two iiini wilh llii' Aiipinl CDn)* 
fliilE on its nimmlt. Jlut below thrm U on eneliuiire 
to whirli Ihey n>uld rLlire when the elforts of the 
Cunfedemtc ihorpsliooten bemnn- Iih> lhn-Hti-u!nc. 



SIGNAL STATIONS 

KIIOM 
THE MIS.*ilSSIITl 

TO 
THE .\TLANTIC 




IlKAIXjrARTKRS OF THK I NH).\ SltJNAL 
CORh- AT VICKSBURG 



EVIUKXCE OF THR 

SIGNAI^MANS ACTIVrTY 

THHOIGHOIT 

THK 

TIIKATER OF WAR 



lUVVKR AT J.V(*KiiUN\'ll.LK 




UWKOUT MOLNTALN— TUE AKTiCIPATED SIGNALS 



AftiT Grant Arrived ttnil ot^ipied ClultiuiDOfn. Btsfts 
retired up the ('iiinberland Maiinbiini .-tinl limk up Inu 
Hlr»ni{ ptwitioiiH — iiiir iipuu the top of Lookout Moun- 
lAJn, overlooking ('hntlaiKKign tram the »oiiih, niid Iho 
other uu MiBsiuunry Kliltce. n Mitieuhat lower eln-ji- 
tion In the nut. HU objrri wm to huh] ihf phjiwh ut 
the muuiilaiu UKuiiut uiiy aiivaiiee upon hii h«(e nt 
Dnltdii. (ii'oripH. Hi nhii-h jHiint Mipplie* arriveil froui 
AlhiiitH. (irtuil. alioiit Ihe middle ot KovemhiT. ISIIS, 
uilvnnecd with 30.000 men for the ptirpute itt diilodging 
the ContederaUfl fmin IIiphc pmitiDnn. .\t the viry 
summit of I^iiikoiil Mounlnio. " Tlie llawk's Nert" of 
the (Thetwkfes^ the CoutnlerBliw htul e»ilahli*hed ii (in- 
Dal rtatioii fmrii whii-h ever;- movemt-nt of the Fnienil 
.Army wu flashed to the Confederate heailriuurten on 
Misiioiiary Rid|[c, The Fe<liT»Is hml pimefiipd theni- 
Hrlvea of Ihi.i nignal code, and could read all of 
BriiKK'd uieMa){i.-», H"-i|'t an nlh-iupt t<. nurpriie 
HoukcT when he advanerd, on November itSd. failed. 
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it was occui)ic(i only to find that the dense woods on its summit 
cut off all view. However, energetic action soon cleared a 
\ista. known to the soldiers as " MeClellan's Gap," through 
whifh systematic telescopic search revealed all extended move- 
ments of the foe. The busy ax furnished material for a rude 
log structure, from the summit of which messages of great im- 
Ijortaiice, on A\liich were based the general disposition of the 
Federal troops, were sent. 

At Fredericksburg flag-work and telescopic reeonnoiter- 
ing Mere suj)pleniented by the establishment of a field-tele- 
graph line aHineeting army headquarters with Franklin's 
(Irand Division on the extreme left. The fiag station at head- 
quarters kei)t Hurnside in constant touch with the Federal at- 
tacking force on the right, under Couch and Hooker, through 
their signalmen in the court-house steeple. One station near a 
field-hospital was under a fire, which killed about t«-enty men 
and woiukletl many otliers near by, until the surgeons asked 
susi)cnsion of fiagging to save the lives of the wounded. 

A nicjst iniixjrtant part of the Signal Corps' duty was the 
interception and translation of messages interchanged between 
the Confederate signalmen. Perhaps the most notable of such 
aehieveinents occurred in the Shenandoah valley, in 1864. On 
Massaiiutten. or Three Top Mountain, was a signal station 
which kept F.arly in touch with Lee's army to the soulheast- 
wanl. near Kichniond, and which the Federals had under close 
watch. Late in tlte evening of October 15th, a keen-ej'ed lieu- 
tenant noted that "' Tliree Top " was swinging his signal tordi 
with an unwonted persistencj' that betokened a message of 
urgency. The time seemed interminable to the l_'nion crfficer 
imtil the message began, which he read with suppressed exdte- 
ment as follows: "To Lieutenant -General Early, Be ready 
to move as soon as my forces join you. and we will crush Sheri- 
dan. Longstreet. I-ieutenant-General." 

SlK-ritlan was then at Front Royal, en route to Wash- 
ington, The message was haiMltil to General Wright, in 
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THE SIGNAL CORPS 

AT GETTYSBURG 

Id tlie tuttk «! Grttyibum 
the <"onffdonil<T» cstubliihixi 
Uieir chief iiii^iiaJ utiitiuri in 
the riipuUi of Ihe Liithi-riui 
Spjniniiry. whidi comnuinclwl 
an FXti-ndv<l fivtil of uiH^ru* 
^ona. Knim hprr cnmr miirli 
of Lcp'x infoniiiit ion uLkiuI 
tlif ImtlU- uliicb surifctl luiil 
Ihunitcmi to and tta until 
the giKotitic nil VI- of Ilckctl'n 
('li:ir|(r u'lM iIhuIhiI la piit^fs 
■gninst the inimovablc ruck 
of MismIv's Jcfrnse on the 
third ruliumating day. The 




cquuilj* Bciii-e in piihoring 

iiir<iniiMti(ai luiil tnniHiuitliiitf 
iinlcw. Altogrlhrr. fur prr- 
hups the finl lime in military 
liidtorv, Ihi: ((rn<fiil»'iii-<'hirf 
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SIGNAL CORPS OFHCEBS. HEADQUAHTEBS ARMY OP THE POTOMAC. OCTOBER. 18M 

.Xmiinjt theie officer* i> (iencral (then C«|>tAtn) ClisHeii K, Dnvis (IraiiInK unpench'trFe). And Cjiptiiin P. A. Taylor, roptnin ponntnin 
WiUcin. Lieutenant .\. B. <'npnni (aftcrwATil* Member of C'ongrcM). uid Urutcnanl (i. J. t'brke. all meinben ol the Signal Curpi. 
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temporarj' command, at once, and was forwarded by him to 
Sheridan at midnight. The im{K>rtatice of this information is 
apparent, yet Early took the Union army completely by sur- 
prise three days later, at daybreak of October 19th, although the 
tide of morning defeat was turned to evening victory under the 
inspiration of Sheridan's matchless perstjnality. 

In the battles at Gettj-sburg the Confederates established 
their chief signal station in the cupola of the Lutheran semi- 
nar}-, which commanded an extended field of operations. The 
Union Signal Corps was extremely active in gathering infor- 
mation and transmitting orders, and for perhaps the first time 
in military history the commanding general of a large army 
was kept in conununication during active operations with his 
corps and division commanders. 

The most important Union signal station, on the second 
day of this titanic struggle, was at Little Round Top on the 
Federal left flank, which commanded a view of the countn,' 
occupied by the right of Lee's army. Heavy was the price 
paid for flag-work at this point, where the men were exposed to 
the fierce shrapnel of artillery- and the deadly bullet of Con- 
federate sharpshooters in Devil's Den, On or beside this signal 
station, on a bare rock about ten feet square, seven men were 
killed or seriously wounded. With rash gallantrj'. Captain 
James A. Hall held his ground, and on July 2d, at the most 
critical phase of the struggle signaled to Meade's headquar- 
ters. " A heavy column of enemy's infantrj', about ten thou- 
sand, is moving from opposite our extreme left toward our 
right." 

General Warren had hastened by Meade's order to Little 
Round Top to investigate. He says: " There were no troops 
on it [I>ittle Round Top] and it was used as a signal station. 
I saw that this was the key of the whole position, and that 
our troops in the woods in front of it could not see the ground 
in front of them, so that the enemy could come upon them 
unawares." A shot was fired into these woods by Warren's 
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SICNAIJNG ORDERS FROM GENER.VL MEADES HEAIXJUARTERS, JUST BEFORE 

THE WILDEIl.NESS 

In April. ISfi4, (icncral Mctulr's litNidfjuarlrrs lay iiortli of tfie Ritpidnn. The ^i^al Corps was kept bui^' 
tran!tm>ttii)K the orders prcluiiiimry to the Wilderness campat^. which wtw to bfjtin May 5th. The head- 
quarters are below the Ijrow of the hill. A most important part of tlie Sijiiml Toriw' <iiity was fiic inter- 
ception and tran.nUtion of rne^ages inlrrclmnged between the Confederate signal-men. A veteran of 
Sheridan's army tells of his impressions a.i follows: "On the evening of the I8th of Oetolwr, 18(14, the sol- 
diers of Slieridan'.s nriny lay in their lines at Cedar Creek. Our attention was suddenly diretrted to the 
ridge of Ma^anntten. or Three Top Moitntatn, the slope of which covered the left wing of the army — the 
Eighth Corps. A lively series of signals was Iteing fla.she<i out from the peak, an<f it wa.-* evident that mes- 
sages were l>eing sent both eastward and westwnrti of the ridge. I ean recall now the feeling with which 
we looked up at thusi- Hashes going over our heads, knowing that they must Ik- Confitleriifi' me.tsajKw. It 
was only later tliat we leame<l tliat a keenn-yed t'uion offitrr luul lieen able 1o read the message: "To 
LJcutennnl-Cieucrul Early. Be ready to move an soon as my forces join you, and we will crush Sheridan. 
Longntreet. Lieulenant-Cleneral.' The slurdtness of Sheridan's veterans and the freJth spirit put into the 
hearts of the men by the retuni of Sheri<laii himself fnim ' Winche-iler. twenty miles away," a ride rendered 
iiitmurtul by Read's |ioem, proved too much at last for the pluck an<i persistency of Early's worn-out troops." 
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ordt'i's. lit' cmitimies: " This motion revealed to me the ene- 
my's liru- of Imttle, already formed and far outflanking our 
troops. . . . The discovery was intensely thrilling and almost 
ii])|ndling." After narrating how he asked Meade for troops, 
\Varrcn i-ontinues. " While I was still alone with the signal 
ofDccr. tlu- musket balls began to fly around us, and he was 
iibont to fold n]> his flags and withdraw, but remained, at my 
miiicst. HTid kt.'|it them waving in defiance." This action saved 
till- <lay for the Federals, as Warren declares. 

Tlif system around Vicksburg was such as to keep Grant 
fully iiifoniicd of the efforts of the Confederates to disturb his 
v-onimuiilcHtions in the rear, and also ensured the fullest coop- 
eration hetueen the Mississippi flotilla and his army. Judi- 
cious in praise, (irant's commendation of his signal officer 
spuaks best for the sen-ice. Messages were constantly ex- 
changed M-ilh the fleet, the final one of the siege being flagged 
as follows on the morning of July 4th: " 4.S0 a. m. 4: 1863. 
Admirnl l*()rt(T: The enemy has accepted in the main my temis 
of capitulation and will surR'nder the city, works and garrison 
at 10 A. M. . . . U. S. (Irant, Ma jor-G«neral, Commanding." 

The fleets of Farragut and Porter, while keeping the Mis- 
sissippi open, carried signal officers to enable them to commu- 
niciitc with the aniiy. their high masts and lofty trees enabling 
signals to 1k' exchanged great distances. Doubtless the loftiest 
pcix'h thus iiscd during the war was that on the I'nited States 
stciimsliip Hiclinunnl, one of Farragiit's fleet at Port Hudson. 
The Hicbnioml was completely disabled by the central Con- 
federate iMttteries while attempting to nui past Port Hudson, 
her signal otKetr. working, meanwhile, in the maintop. As tlie 
running of tlic iMttteries was thus fiuind to Ik? too dangerous, 
the vessel dropiK'd Imck and tiR' signal i>t!icer suggested that he 
iKvupy the very tip of the highest mast for his working perch, 
whieh was tittetl up. one himdretl and sixty feet almve the 
water. From this gri'nt height it was i«(n.'ly iHktsihle to signal 
over tiR- highland otrupied by the foe, and thus maintain 







■CRO\rS NEST'-SICiNAl. TOWRit T() THE HIGIIT 
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iiuiiitiTnii)tc(l c'oinniunication and essential cooperation be- 
twini the Hct'ts of the central and lower Mississippi. 

TIk' most dramatic use of the Signal Corps was connected 
«ith the sutfcssfiil defense of AUatoona, Sherman's resen-e 
depot in which Avere stored three millions of rations, practically 
inide fended, as it was a distance in the rear of the army. Real- 
izing the utmost importance of the railroad north of Marietta 
and of the supplies to Sherman, Hood threw Stewart's corps 
in the R-ar of the Union army, and French's division of about 
sixty-fi\'e hundred men was detached to capture AUatoona. 
AVith the Confederates intervening and telegraph lines de- 
stniyed, all would have l)een lost hut for the Signal Corps sta- 
tion on Kene.saw Mountain. Corse was at Rome, thirty-sb: 
mites beyond ^VIlattKina. From Vining's Station, the message 
was flagged (n-er the heaiJs of the foe to AUatoona by way of 
Kenesiiw. and thence telegraphed to Corse, as follows: " Gen- 
eral Corse: Sherman <Iirects that you move forward and join 
Smith's division with your entire conunand, using cars if to 
Ih' had. and burn pn)vi.sions rather than lose them. General 
Vanilever." At the same time a message was sent to Alla- 
t(H>na: "Sherman is moving with force. Hold out." And 
iignin: " Hold on. General Sherman says lie is working hard 
for you." 

Shennan was at Kenesaw all day. October 5tb, having 
learned of the arrival of Corse that morning, and anxiously 
watelu-d the progress of the battle. That afternoon came a 
despateh from AUatoona, sent during the engagement: "We 
aiv all right .so far. (ieneral Corse is woundetl." Next morn- 
ing Dayton, Sherman's assistant adjutant-general, asked how- 
Corse was and he answered. " I am short a cheeklxine and one 
ear. but inn able to whip all h — 1 yet." That tlie fight was des- 
IH'rale is shown by Corse's losses, seven hiuidretl and five killed 
and winnidiHl. and two hundretl captured, out of an effective 
foiXT of about lifUfn hundred. 

An unu.sutd appliention of signal stores was made at the 
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COLONEL BENJAMIN F. FISIIEU AND HIS ASSIST-\NTS AT SIGNAL COIU'S HEAD- 

QUARTERS. WASHINGTON 

Although aiitliorinoil as a separate corps by the Act of Conffress approved March 3, 1863. ttie Signal Corps 
did not cotupk'to its orgiiniziitioii until August, 1864. More than two thousand sigrml-mc-n served at the 
froiil. of whom only nine were commissioned in the new corps, while .-levenl wn officers wen- npiminted 
from civil life. Colonel A. J. Myer, tho inventor and organizer of the serviec, had his commission vacated 
in Jiiiy, IHHl. Ort DecemlxT 46th of ihni j'ciir ("oloncl Itenjamin F. l-'i.sher wiw jilucr-d in eonimuiid of the 
Signal ("oqis, but his appointment was never conBrnied by the Senate. Note Uie (rurioiis wording of the 
sign by the ihwr; "Offji-c of the Signid Officer of the Annj'." «.■< if there were Hut one. That a corps so 
harassetl shoidd constantly distinguish itself in the field is one of the many marvels of Anierieiin patriotism. 




SIGNAUNG FROM FX)RT McALLISTER, GEOHGU— THE END OF THE MARCH 

TO THE SE.\ 



(•curntl Shrniutn'» fla|; nK^aafie with Han-j]'^ solilk-Hy niisntrr upon tltcir nrrival at i^avannah, December 
13, 186*. Imis Itcrviiie historic. Sherman's oit^tAKo was an imkr fi>r Huzrn's Divigioo «( the Fifli^fiilh Army 
Corp* to make «ii assault tiptw the (wrt, Hazen's terse au^twer vrtu: " I tun n-»ii>' au<l will tt.<Aaull at oi»ce.'* 
The tori was <-Hrniii al thv fir>t rusJi. A Baf: slaliiHi was iiiiiiH'tliatrly t^ilaMisiMMJ ou the parapet. It 
■wlgm^fgeti to Dahl^'ti's <-x]tcctant fleet ihe iH-vrs that Slicrman had couipletixl the fiuiKMlB marrh to the at* 
with his ariti,v in exivllent nmditimn. Only a week later (iittera) llnnW evacuated Savannah wttli his Iroopt. 
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now SHKKMAN WAS WELCOMED LiPOX HIS AKRIVAL AT THE SEA 



This photograph shon-s ii party of Admiral John A. Dahtgrcii's^ignal-mcii on traardahip receiving a message 
from th(* (icorsiii shiirt*. 'nw 1wi> flii(;mt'ii iirc sltimliuK at ult<-iit.i<i:i, n-ml\' tti scnil Diihtfirfrr* uiisn*crtnj{ 
iiie-imviie. and tlitr officer with the tclcseojic is jircpared to read the signals from iho shore. Thus Sht^rman's 
me.isage from the paniiH-l of Fi»ri McAlIwti-r wr» n-jid. Commniidcr (.'. P. H. Rodgcri luid Admiral Oupoot 
bttd Wfii pniiiipt to recognize ihe value of tlie Army Signal Corps system and to iiitroducu it in tlio navy. 
This eoneert between thv North's ci^iuiitir iirniii^s on uliorc iind her powerful South Atlantic fleet was hound 
to cnud) Ihc Confeileracj- sooner or later. Without food for her decUuult-d urinics she couid not liut. 
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liw.stf- t>f Knox\'ille, when I^ngstreet attacked at dawn. Send- 
ing up a sijfnal by Roman candles to indicate the point of 
fittrtck, the Jtijfrial officer followed it by discharging the candles 
towiird the advancing Confederates, which not only discon- 
ccrtrd Konie of them, but made visible the approaching hnes 
iirid nmde jKwsilile more accurate fire on the part of the Union 
arlillcry. 

While at Missionary Ridge, the following message was 
(lnKK<-d jit II critical point: " Sherman: Thomas has carried the 
hill iind lot in liix immediate front. Now is your time to attack 
wilh vigor. Do so. CJrant." Other signal work of value inter- 
vened lietwccn Missionary Ridge and Allatoona, so that the 
Sigiud Corps was placed even more to the front in the Atlanta 
eiun|)t)lgn and during the march to the sea, 

Tile Confederates had changed their cipher key, but Sher- 
man's iniierntigahle officers ascertained the new key from in- 
liT('e|)led messages, thus giving the general much important 
inrorniiition. 

Sevend stations for observation were established in high 
trees, some more than a hundred feet from the ground, from 
«liieh Mt're not«l the movements of the various commands, of 
wiigon trains, and railroad cars. Ho<xl's gallant sortie from 
Atliiiita was detected at its ver}' start, and despite the se\'erity 
of the light, during which one flagman was killed, messages 
were sent thmnghout the battle — even over the heads of the 
f.H-. 

or iniiH>rtanci\ though devoid of danger, among the final 
messages on arrival at Savannah was one ordering, by flag, the 
inniutliste assault on Fort McAllister by Hazen, with the sol- 
dierly answer. " I am ready and will assault at once.'" and the 
other announeing to tlw expectant fleet tlial Sherman had cwm- 
pK'ltxl th*' fanuHis nian-h to the sea with his army in excellent 
\vn»Ution. 

In tlic a[>prv\-iv'hes and siege of Petersburg, the work of the 
Sijinal l.\*r|>s was aUnv»st etirinely tclc-so-pic prc>.'Etii'>:ter:n2. 
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TliLi station was *stahlish<Hi liy I/u-iil't- riiint E. J. Kcmhuii on Ibc roof of the mansion of a planter at the 
extreme northern point of Hilton Head Island, Port Royal Bay. Through this .ttntion were ext-hunged 
many incssaKes hetween (KTiicnil W. T. Shcrimiri and A<imir«t S. I'\ Dujiont. Shernisn hiid I>ecn forced 
by Savannah's stubborn resistjint^e to prcjmre for siege operations against the <nly, and [nrfift foiijx'ration 
between the army and navy became Jmiicrativc. The signal .ttalion adjoining the one portrayed abo\e was 
erected on the house formerly owned by John ('. C.'aUioun, lying within sight of Fort Pula«ki. at the mouth 
of the Savannah River. Late in December, General Hardee and his ("onfederale trotips evacualed ihe 
city. Sliermiin was enabled lo make President Lini-oln a present of one of the last of the Southern strongholds. 
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FROM SHORE IX) SHIP-HILTON HEAD SIGNAL STATION 
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While an occasional high tree was used for a perch, yet the 
country was so heavily timbered that signal towers were nec- 
essary. There were nearly a dozen lines of communication 
and a hundred separate stations. The most notable towers 
were Cobb's Hill, one hundred and twenty-five feet; Crow's 
Xest, one hundred and twenty-six feet, and Peebles P'ann, one 
himdred and forty-five feet, which commanded views of Peters- 
burg, its approaches, railways, the camps and fortifications. 
Cobb's Hill, on the Appomattox, was particularly irritating 
and caused the construction of an advance Confederate earth- 
work a mile distant, from which fully two hundred and fifty 
shot and shell were fired against the tower in a single day — 
with slight damage, however. Similar futile efforts were made 
to destroy Crow's Nest. 

At (leiieral Meade's headquarters a signal party had a 
unique experience — fortunately not fatal though thrilling in 
the extreme. A signal platform was built in a tree where, 
from a height of seventy-five feet the Confederate right flank 
position could be seen far to the rear. Whenever important 
movements were In progress this station naturally drew a heavy 
fire, to prevent signal work. As the men were charged to hold 
fast at all hazards, descending only after two successive shots 
at them, they Ijecame accustomed in time to sharpshooting, but 
the shriek of shell was more nerve-racking. On one occasion 
several shots whistled harmlessly by, and then came a vio- 
lent shock which nearly dislodged platform, men, and in- 
struments. A solid shot, partly spent, striking fairly, had 
buried itself in the tree half-way between the platform and the 
ground. 

When Petersburg fell, field flag-work began again, and 
the first Union messages from Richmond were sent from the 
roof of the Confederate Capitol. In the fleld the final order ol 
importance flagged by the corps was as follows: " Farmville, 
April 7, 18f>5. General Meade: Order Fifth Corps to fol- 
low the Twenty-fourth at 6 a. m, up the Lynchburg road. 
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TIIK SH;NA1, <AMP ok INSTliHTION O.N Ri:i> IIU.I. 

In tills cuiup all sipinl iHirtin wpk trniiinl bctorr laking the field. In \he (.vnlcris tliesiKiiul tower, finiii wlik'b iucwleiv vouIiI In* 
«mt to hU Ktalloiu in Viriiiniii not. morr lliiui twentv mitvs ditibinl. The tnrlln'«( rantpi wrrrr rrnchrd fnim UicCrmr'nNnUnnurr 
rai" tmni the Itose at the limi-r. Here Cienenil .\. J, Myer. Ilien n riiiltun. iippennnl sltcrllip Riuqdtiiul i>tliis otil tiiin null's ti) »il- 
urru'llieiliaMlutiouuI tliFivrpt wliii'b oweJ its iiitriiliijii, oipuiixutiuii. and i-IGvivni-y liiliii invi-ntivi' genitii.ninljiiliuinjjtnilii'eiibility^ 
r>— Ml 
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The Second and Sixth to follow the enemy north of the river. 
U. S. Grant, Lieutenant-General." 

It must not be inferred that all distinguished signal work 
was confined to the Union army, for the Confederates were 
first in the field, and ever after held their own. Captain (after- 
ward General) E. P. Alexander, a former pupil in the Union 
army under Myer, was the first signal officer of an army, 
that of Northern Virginia. He greatly distinguished himself 
in the first battle of Bull Run, where he worked for several 
hours under fire, communicating to his commanding general 
the movements of opposing forces, for which he was highly 
commended. At a critical moment he detected a hostile ad- 
vance, and saved a Confederate division from being flanked 
by a signal message, " Look out for your left. Your posi- 
tion is turned." 

Alexander's assignment as chief of artillery left the corps 
under Captain (later Colonel) William Norris. Attached to 
the Adjutant-General's Department, under the act of April 
19, 18C2, the corps consisted of one major, ten each of cap- 
tains, first and second lieutenants, and twenty sergeants, the 
field-fo]'ce being supplemented by details from the line of the 
amiy. Signaling, telegraphy, and secret-service work w^ere 
all done by the corps, which proved to be a potent factor in 
the efficient operations of the various armies. 

It was at Island No. 10; it was active with Early in the 
Valley; it was with Kirby Smith in the Trans-Mississippi, and 
aided Sidney Johnston at Shiloh. It kept pace with wondrous 
" StoncMall " Jackson in the Valley, withdrew defiantly with 
Johnston toward Atlanta, and followed impetuous Hood in 
the Nashville campaign. It served ably in the trenches of 
beleaguered A'icksburg, and clung fast to the dismantled bat- 
tlements of Fort Sumter. Jackson clamored for it until Lee 
gave a corps to him, Jackson saying, " The enemy's signals 
give him a great advantage over me." 
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MILITARY INFOUMATION 



TELEGRAPHING 
EOR THE ARMIES 





NO OROEBS KVKB HAD TO BE OIVEN TO BSTABUSn 
THE TELECR^ni." TTH-'i* WROTK (IKNKRAl. tJHANT 
IN HIS VIEMOIIt». "TQE MOMENT TROOPS WERE 
IN POHTPION TO GO INTO CAMP, TUE MEN WOULD 
PIJT VP THEIR WIllE*," GRANT PAYS A GLOWINO 
TRIBUTE TO "tRB ORGANIZATION AND DISaPl-TNlB 
OP THIS BODV or BRAVE AND INTELLIGENT MEN." 






THE MILITARY-TELEGRAPH SERVICE 

»V A. \V. (iKKKI.V 

.Vti/'ir-dfHfml, I'nifitl Slntti Arvttf 

ri'Ji': F^iitur- i-xjm-!t> tli«rir frraU-ful iu-kiiif«)i-)l;riitL-nt tu David Ilomcr 
It.!' -. 'il t!,.- \'\\\Ui\ SUtirt MiHUrv-'IVIe;irii|()i ror|»-. titunu^p^r of tlic War 
]*• l/^-riin-n? 'I'l-li ;:r.i|ih Office mid 4ijtlK'i-'ii{)<.-rMt(ir, IMG]-]8(i6, hiuI nutliiir 
III' ■■ L.tii'ilji ill till- 'ri'l»';rr'»|'li Oflitv." etc,. li»r vhIuhI jR-r-JHiJil ii">i«tHii«; 
ill '•':,' \i'.'\> ii'.itiiiii i)f Uk- |ihiit>>^r>'ij>li)<.' i)<-<iTij>tiori->. .-iiiil for iiiaiiv <if tlu' 
;;;<■:'!' I.'- "lt--i-nUiI in l!.i' r<(lliiMiii;r ["•K''"' "l''"''' "i^' rwiinktl iti fuller 

'i'.-'.'ii :i. )l;- lj"/(»k.J 

TIIK t.\if^t-i)cics ami exucrieiices of the C'lvJI War demoii- 
stratt-(l. ariiofig other theorems, the vast ulihty and in- 
ilis(j<;jisahli-- itiijMirtance of the electric telegraph, Iwth as an 
uriiiiiiiistrative af^eiit and as a tactical factor in niihtary oifera- 
tiotis. Ill addition to the utilization of existing commercial 
syiteiiis. there were hnilt and operated more than fifteen thou- 
sand miles of lines for military |>ur|KJses only. 

.Sei'vinf; under the aiionialrms status of (|iiartenna.ster*s 
em)doyees, often nnder c«»riditions of [jcrsonal dauf^r. and 
with no delitijte olficial standiriff. the operators of the military- 
telej^rai»h service performed work of most vital imix>rt to the 
anny in j;artic-idar and to the country in funeral. They fully 
merited the gratitude of the Nation for their efficiency, fidelity, 
and patriotism, yet their services have never Wen practically 
recognizcfl hy the (Jovernment or appreciated by the [>eopIe. 

J''r)r instance, during the war there iK-currcd in the line of 
duty more than three hundred casualties among the operators 
from disease, death in hattle. wounds, or capture. Scores 
of these imfortunate victims left families dependent upon char- 
ity, as the I'nited States neither exlerideil aiil to their destitute 
families nor iidmitti-d needy survivors ti^ a pensioiiahlc status. 
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AT THE TELEGRAniERS' TENT. \ORKT(m'\- MAY. 1863 



Hmm openlon wllh tlirir friends nt dinufr took quite contentnl. u'lth thrir cdRcp in lin cupi. Ilirir hsni-tuck. .-itmI tlic buunliful 
KJ^MTing krttlc nl tlii-jr In-t. Yi-t Ihrir Int. lu M<<li-llHn'>i Hrmy ikIvhhiiiI ti)W»nI llii'liitiimd hihI IiiI't. ivh> (•> Ik- fitr Iron) i'IIvIhIiIc. 
"The Ulrtiniph »m-ii*," writa Gcncnl A. W. (Jproly, "hud nrithrr dpfinitc ]>mnnii<'1 nor corpi nrgnniialMD. It wo* umply « 
civilUn liiiivftii altnphoi] 111 till- iiiinrtrriitiuilrr'a di-piirtriinil. in wliit-h a tpw ot its rnvorwl iiK^nibi'n rwrivw! ciiriiiiiiBiiijnK Tlic mwi 
who pFrfoniinl the ilnngorouii wotk in Ihr fific! were mnr- I'mpliijcrri — miuilly iiniliTpHiil fiiul ntli'n IrraliHlwilh fcnnX coiwidprnlion. 
Uurini! the nor th^rr occiirro-l ia tht' line of duty morv thta tlirv- h'lndivd c&iutttini tLmonjc tlir oprmlun—by duHiur. killed iii bulllr, 
(Kiiindrd. of iiindf pri»onpp». Rnomi of Ihetr- unfurl unnti- virtinis li-Ft fHiiiilsp* dppcniltTit im rhnrily. fur Ihi' (lOtTniiiicnl of the 
rtutnl !>lat«3 opithvi iritcudrd aid to tlldr diutitutp fumilii'ji iiur ■iltiiiltwl iwvdy survivuni to a |i(-iUkiuiuklilo Alutus," 
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Tin- li'lc^rniih .si-rvicf liiid iit'itln'r ik'fiiiite jierstmnel nor 
corps orK'iiiiziitiiHi. It was simply it i-iviliaii bureau nttnchecl 
to till' (iuHrt('rm«.sti.'r's Dcpurtniciit, in wliicli a. few of its fa- 
vored Mirnilici's rc<rivi'{l coiniiiissions. Tlic nifu who ]KTforme<l 
ihv ihiu^rvnms m»rk in tlit' fii-ld were mere employees — mostly 
utuliTpniil. anil often treatotl with scant consideration. The 
inherent tU'lVcts of sueh a n(>ndcseri]>t organization made it 
inii«>ssihU' for it to adjust and adapt itself to the varjnng de- 
mands and imperative needs of /rifut and independent armies 
sueli as were employed in the Civil War. 

Moreover, the chief. Colonel Alison Stti^er. was stationed 
in Cleveland. Ohio, while an active snhordinate. Major Tliotnas 
T. Kekcrl. was assiH'iated with the ^n'at war secretary, who 
Iwld the servie<' in his iron jfrasji. Not only were its conmiis- 
siuncd utlieers five from other tnitli<»rity than that of tlie Secre- 
tary of War. hot operators, cnptficd in active campaijfninjJT 
thonsaruls of miles from Washin^rton. weif independent of the 
generals under whom-they were serving. As will appear later. 
openitors siiMVred from the natural impatience of military 
commanders, who resciiteil the ahnormal relations which niev- 
itahly led to distrust and eontciition. While sueh irritations 
and distrusts were raivly justilii'd. none the less they pmveil 
detriiiK-iital to the hest interests of the I'nited States. 

On tile one hand, the operators were orderwl to report to. 
and oliey nuly, the cfirporatiim repiTsentatives who iloniiunte*! 
the War Departntent. while on the other their lot was east with 
military assm-iates. who fritpiently regardeil them with a cer- 
tain eoulempt or hostility. Thus, the life of the lield-operatur 
Mas hard, indeed, aiul it is to the lasting eivdit of the men, as 
a class, that th<-ir inlelligenir and jiatriotisni were (.tpial tu 
the silnalion and won final eontidenir. 

Kmergeiit conditions in ISlll caused the seiznre of the 
couunereial systems around Washington, and .Vssistant Sceiv- 
liU'v of War Thomas A. Seott was made gi'neral manager of 
all sueli lines, lie seenntl the ctH>periition ot' K. S, Sanford. 
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TFXEdRAPllEaS AtTEH GETTYSBUKU 



The cfficicnl-lcwkiiiii; uum l<:uriiuk! HK'>i>i<l I'"' l<'iit>]Ki1i- in \Ue rrur ia A. 11. ('aldtrrll. diM HphcT operator for McClrlkui. Bunuidu 
HoukcT. Mi'iiili'. iinil (imnl. To htm. jiiJil ut the time this pliuluKmiih waa iiuittr, IJiKiilii nditrrasei! Ihr lamdiia donpati-ii kiU toKmon 
CftmcPDn ut (Kitj'sburK. Atl'-r Ik'hik •kviplirwHl !»' ('fllii»i-ll anil ilr-livrrci). the nu'»»nge mn: "I wiiuld kiw imti-li to \iv n-lii'ved nf 
Ihe iiiiiJTV*siijii tliiit M.iiiie. Coiitli. .Smith, and nil. iukt the batlle of Gelljsbujx, luive slriveu oiilj (<■ itel the vnemy nrrr the river 
irithuut unolluT iicht, llrimc tfll mu It you know who wu the ont^ rairp* lumnuuidrr who wai f«r KgbtinK, in the niuncil uf wu on 
SuDiIhv iiij{lil." It Vina enfiamary for eipher mruo^n-n to be addlfsned to unit niinicd by the (->)>hi'r iitwrnt'in- All of the group Mc 
mere boj-(, yet they cuully kept vpuB their t«ltgr»phlin'^,H-ndiiig important onlen. whilr under 6re and nmjd Ihe utmuat cimttuuoli. 
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of the American Telegraph Company, who imposed much- 
neeileii restrictions as to cipher messages, information, and so 
fortli on all operators. The scope of the work was much in- 
civased by an act of Congress, in 1862, authorizing the seizure 
of liny or all lines, in connection with which Sanford was 
ajipoiiited censor. 

Through Andrew Carnegie was obtained the force which 
opened the \Var Department Telegraph Office, which speedily 
iittiiineil national importance by its remarkable work, and with 
which the memory of Abraham Lincoln must be inseparably 
a.ssociiited. It was fortnnate for the success of the telegraphic 
policy of the Government that it was entnisted to men of such 
:idniinistrative ability as Colonel Anson Stager, K. S. Sanford, 
!ni<l Major Thomas T. Eckert. The selection of operators 
for tlie War Office was surprisingly fortunate, including, as it 
diil. three eipher-operators^ — D. H. Bates, A. B. Chandler, 
and C. A. Tinker — of high cliaracter, rare skill, and unusual 
discretion. 

The niilitari' exigencies brought Sanford as censor and 
Kekert as assistant general manager, who otherwise performed 
their difficult duties with great efficiency; it must be addetl that 
at times they were inclined to display a striking disregard of 
Iti-oiU'ieties and most unwarrantedly to enlarge the scope of 
their already extended authority. An interesting instance of 
the (ttntlict of telegraphic and mi!itar>- authority was shown 
ivlicn Sant'onl mutilated McClellan's passionate despatch to 
Stanton, dated Savage's Station, June 29, 1862. in the midst 
of IIk' Seven Days* Battles.* 

Kekert also withheld from President Lincoln the despatch 
annotmeing the Federal defeat at Ball's Bhiflf. The suppres- 
sion In- Kckirt of Grant's ortlcr for the removal of Thrmias 
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:-:;:!^ <«it of the ni.>.sae? the last two ^^nteix-^. readiEijE: 
':\i< .irniy imw. I lell yii plainly that I owe iy> ttiank> to yoa 
'-.}-.-:t ■.*■-->•■:■. in W^-hiriiT-'Ti. Y-'i h:»v*- ilr-rr ■■■ir ^*-' ♦'» 




QLAltTEUS OF TELKGHAI'IlKli-- A\I> I'lHITOIlKAl'UKUri AT AlOlV OF THE POTOMAC KEAUtJLAKTKHS. 

BRANDY STATION. AI'RIL. 181W 

It wiu probjlbly lack <if vriilitHry HtuliKi t^iut <'nuH<<i| Mirni' t>i4]iii'i*f ii>r]iH jn M'irmi' tn liiink t«ft£''t1i'^r ]■r'^l^ Thr pluitnfiTiiphfrv 
wen* MncIfT ttw protection of the »crrct Jrcmcc, and Ihc telegraphcfs pi-rformcd n similar fuatiiun iu thr^ licld uf " miliUiry ififoniuitiaTi/* 
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THE TELFXJRAPHER'S BOMB-PHOOK IllcmHE SIMTER 



It is n comfort la iramUmplalc the wliility of the- bomb-proof *h«T dwelt this Iclcgniph oprrntor; he cniTwU no inniiraiinr for bin fdmlljr 
•ucli ns u n-KiilaT wililii-r i»n luwli fiimani to in thr possibility nf ■ (H-iuioii. TLin photuKmpli «■»» Ijtkm in IHWI, while Gpnoral <Juin(T 
A. (iillmon-H'asrDi-prinGtlii.-ninrfhiibrfon.- ('liiirli'Jtoniiilhl>trnohinsbnltprip*. in thpnllniipt toiilpncr tliir(onf«lrralcfijrt», Tlic-- 
Rplinl with vigor, liuwTvpr. nnil tbc ti.-lct:nipher u<^c^Ml all tliF prulMtiun fHllHub1l^ wliitr hf kept the Krnrnil in Inucli with iii* forli. 
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finds support only in the splendid victory of that great soldier 
at Nashville, and that only under the maxim that the end jus- 
tifies tlie means. Eckert's narrow escape from summarj' dis- 
missal by Stanton shows that, equally with the President and 
the commanding general, the war secretary was sometimes 
treated disrespectfully by his own subordinates. 

One phase of life in the telegraph-room of the War De- 
l>artmeiit — it is surprising that the White House had no tele- 
graph oftice during the war — was Lincoln's daily visit thereto, 
and the long hours spent by him in the cipher-room, whose 
(juiet seclusion made it a favorite retreat both for rest and also 
for imjjortant work requiring undisturbed thought and undi- 
vi<led attention. 

Tliere I^incoln turned over with methodical exactness and 
anxious expectation the office-file of recent messages. There 
he awaited patiently the translation of ciphers which fore- 
casted promising plans for coming campaigns, told tales of 
iinex])tx-tal defeat, recited the story of victorious battles, ain- 
vcycd impossible demands, or suggested inex])edient policies, 
Slasking anxiety by quaint phrases, impassively accepting 
criticism, harmonizing conflicting conditions, he patiently pon- 
dered over situations — both political and military — swayed in 
his solutions only by considerations of public good. For in 
this r(M>m were held conferences of vital national interest, with 
cabinet oflicers, generals, congressmen, and others. IJut his 
greatest task done here was that which required many days, 
during which was written the original draft of the memorable 
proclamation of emancipation. 

Kspecially important was the technical work of Bates, 
{.'handler, and Tinker eneijihering and deciphering important 
messages to and from the great contending armies, which was 
done by code. Stager devised the first cipher, which was so 
im])rr)ved by the cipher-operators that it remained untrans- 
latable by the C'(Hifederates to the end of the war. ^Vn example 
of the niethoil in general use, given by I'luin in his " History of 
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the Military Telegraph," is Lincoln's despatch to ex-Secretary 
Cameron nheii with Meade south of Gettysburg. As will be 
seen, messages were addressed to and signed by the cipher-oper- 
ators. Tlie message written out for sending is as follows: 
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burn 

lilt' I'noni)' 

pJi'jisc 

wild 

f.ir 
un 



July 


ISIh 


18 


man 


Camroer 


on 


niurh 


to be 


relieved 


cummR 


Couch 


comma 


since 


the 


battle 


commu 


have 


litriven 


over 


the river 


without 


tell 


me 


if 


the 


one 


eorpn 


fighting 


comma 


in the 


.Sunday 


night 


signature 



GO 

jM-riod 

of the 

Smith 

ot 

only 

another 

you 

commander 

council 

A. I jncoln 



3 

I 

impression 

and 

«,-t 

to 

fight 

know 

who 

of 

nina 



for 

would 

that 

aU 

lies 

get 

period 

who 

was 

war 

him 



In the message as sent the first word (blonde) indicatetl 
the nnrnbtr of columns and lines in which the message was to 
be arranged, and the route for reading. Arbitrary words in- 
dicated names and persons, and certain blind (or useless) 
words were added, which can be easily detected. The message 
was sent as follows : 

" Washington, I). C, July 15, 1863. 
" A. H. Caldwell, Cipher-operator, General Meade's Head- 
quarters: 
" Blonde bless of who no optic to get an impression 1 
niadison-s<|nare Urown cammer Toby ax the have turnip me 
Hurry bitch rustle silk adrian counsel locust yon another only 
of cbildren serenade flea Knox county for wood that awl ties 
get hound who was war him suicide on for was please village 
large bat Bunyan give sigh incubus heavy Norris on tram- 
meled cat knit striven without if Bladrid tjuail upright martyr 
Stewart man much bear since ass skeleton tell the oppressing 
Tyler monkey. .. -^^^^ „ 

Brilliant and consi>ictious service was rendered by the 
cipher-operators of the War Department in translating Coii- 
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ONE OK OR.\\T"S FIELD-TELWIRAPH STATION'S IN I8B4 



Tills ]i1ifitiigrn|i)i. laki'n at Wilcox L:in(jin)*, near City Point, gives an excellent idea of the dlfScultics under 
which telegraphing wtus done iil (he front isr nii the marth. With n tenl-fly for kIicIUt and ;i hiird-tiuk hox 
for a tiible, ilie [r.'«>urfefnt ojierator mounte<l his "relay." tested his wire, and brought the eununanding gen- 
eral into direct eommtinieafion with separated hri(;ades or divisions. Th« U.S. Militarj- TVh-(trii|>h Corps, 
iliroiigli iLs Su|«Tin ten dent of Construction, l)eTini» Pon.ii, kept Meade and both wings of his army in 
communication from the crdssing of tlie Rapidan in Ma>', 18C4, till the siege of Petersburg. Over this field- 
line Grutil n-ccivMl daily reports from four .■<fpi»ratc armie.s iiunilH-rin^ it <|uarter of a million men, and re- 
plii-d M'tth daily directions For their operations over an area of seven hundred and tifty thousand square 
iles. Though everj" corps of Meade's army moved daily. Dorcu kept them in tourh with headquarters. 
[The field-line was huill of seven twisted, rubbcr-coalcd wiret which were ha.4tily strung on trees or fenoe». 
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fwk'rate cipher messages which fell into TJiiion hands. A 
notalile incident in the field was tlie translation of General 
Joseph K. Johtiston's cipher message t() Pemberton, captured 
hy Cirant before Vicksburg and forwarded to Washington. 
More important were the two cipher despatches from the 
Seci'ftfiry of War at Richmond, in l)eceml)er, 1808, which led 
to a cabinet meeting and culminated in the arrest of Confederate 
conspirators in New York city, and to the caj>ture of contra- 
band shipmeTits of arms and ammunition. Other intercepted 
and translated cijjhers revealc<l plans of Cf)nfederate agents 
for raiding Xnrthern towns near the Imrder. Most important 
of all were the cipher messages disclosing the plot for the 
wholesale incendiarism of leading hotels in New York, which 
barely failed of snccess on November 25, 1804, 

Beneficial and desirable as were the civil cooperation and 
managenicTit of the telegraph ser\'ice in Washington, its forced 
extension to armies in the field was a mistaken policy. Pat- 
terson, in the V^ alley of V^irginia, was five days without word 
from the War Dejjartment, and when he sent a despatch, July 
20th, that J(dinston bad started to reenforee Beauregard with 
35,200 men, this vital message was not sent to McDowell witli 
whom touch was kept hy a service half-telegraj)hie and half- 
courier. 

The necessity of efficient field -telegraphs at once im- 
j)rcssed militarj' eomnninders. In the West, Fremont imme- 
diately acted, and in ^Vugust, 1801, ordcre<l the formation of a 
telegraph battalion of three companies abjiig lines in accord 
with modern military practice. Major Myer had already made 
similar suggestions in Washington, without success. While 
the commercial comj)anics placed their personnel and material 
freely at the (lovernmcnt's disposal, they viewed with marked 
disfavor any military organization, anil their recommendations 
were potent with Secretary of War Cameron. Kremont was 
ordered to disband his bHttalion, and a purely civil bureau was 
snbstitute<I, though legal authority and funds were eijually lack- 
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A TELEGRAPH 1)ATTEK\ -WAUUN NEAK I'ETKlt^BURG. JfXH. ISM 



The opcmlnr in LtiU photogmph li removing n tdpgrmphic tantage, wRting nt him Ijuk lahh in the wiigun u the oinchine dicki off Ui« 
(lots aiul dutbes. Kiich iNillpr.v-waRun wim (Mjuippn) witli aucL an openitur'H Ublr uni] ulUotini iutitniui«iit«. A (mrtalilc linllrry of 
one liiindrral i«IU furnUliPil Ihe olwlric Piinwnt. No fpnlurc of the Army of tlic roloniac contributwl morr lo its siritm ihan llie 
field Iclcgrnph. tiuided by iti youtiK rliipf. A II, (.'ultl»oll, it» liin'B b»utiil llir nirp« liiitrlli'T lllii- it piTfixl niTViiim Mtlrtii. hikI krpt 
thv icnst tvntjtfiliaii l»w] in Inurh with ull iU pArta. Not unlil (inuit cut loose from Wiuhiniitoii Hud slurlnl from Bniady Stutiun 
fot Itii^inianil wna its full power tnlirJ. Two cpentors mid n few unletlicM Mxvnipunieil taoli wnpin. and the tamy mttucti the 
Itnpidmi wilb llic l«-leKfnpli line B"iiig up at Ihe rotcnttwiJ mile* an himr. At no time after that did any corpj luacdim-tcuminuhit-atitin 
with Ihe (Minnuuiding general. At i^putayivnnia tiit? Second Curpa^ Ht aunduwu. *wuu|[ ruunil tn>ni thi- extreme rijthl In Uie rear of 
llw Iiuun body to tie left. Mwll miw Ihi- niovemi-n(, and nilviinerd tnwanl the expiuted posilicm: but the telecmpli lipialei! llie 
daOfcl'. luid tnxipi on tiic duublc-quiclc mvcivd llie gap before tbv alert CualediTatp |p.*i>eral cuuld wtaailll tlii' (ninn lino. 
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ing. Ktforts to transfer quartermaster's funds and property 
to tliis liiircau were successfully resisted, owing to the manifest 
illegality of such action. 

Indirect methods were then adopted, and Stager was com- 
missioned as a captain in the Quartermaster's Department, and 
his operators gi^'cn the status of employees. He was appointed 
general manager of United States telegraph lines, November 
25, 181)1, and six days later, through some unknown influence, 
the Secretary of War re])orted (inc()rrect!y, he it known), 
" that under an appropriation for that piiri>ose at the last 
session of Congress, a telegraph Imreau was established." 
Stager was later made a colonel, Eckert a major, and a few 
others captains, and so eligible for pensions, but the men in 
lesser positions remained employees, non-pensionable and sub- 
ject to draft. 

Kcpcatcd efforts liy petitions and recommendations for 
giving a military status were made by the men in the field later 
in the war. Tlie Secretary of War disa]>proved, saying that 
such a coi:rse would plate them under the orders of suiJerior 
ollicers, which he was most anxious to avoid. 

A\'itli corjjoration influence and corps rivalries so rampant 
in Washington, there existed a spirit of patriotic solidarity in 
the face of the foe in the field that ensured hearty cooperation 
and cfiicictit service. While the operators began with a sense 
of individual independence that caused them often to resent 
any conti-ol by commanding of!i<rcrs, from which they were free 
under the secretary's orders, yet their conmion sense speedily 
led them to comply with eveiT recpiest from commanders that 
was not absolutely incompatible with loyalty to their chief. 

Especially in the public eye was the work connected with 
the operations in the armies which c-overal Washington and at- 
tacked Itrchiuond, where McClellan first used the telegraph for 
tactical i:iirposes. Illustrative of the courage and resourccfid- 
ness of operators was the action of .lessc linnnetl. attached to 
(Jeneral Torter's lie:ul<iiiarters. Finding himself on the fi^ht- 
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HEADQUAKTERS FIELD-TELEGKAPH PART^' AT PRTERSBrBC. VIRCIMA. JLNE ii. Vm 

A bstt«ry-wagun in "iK'tion": tbc oprrultir has opcnnl hU offlrc unA is wntking hia mslninirnl. tinpvrtniil (Irxiinti'lin wi-rp *eai 
in i-iplii-r whirli unly ;i i-lni»i'n Ivvi ojirraliirB wuld mvl. Tlis IbUit wcrv trequtntly uii'ltT fif liiil i-nliiiiy wit nl llirit iinlmtnpiilB. witll 
the shells flyinit thick nboiit them, nnd |>crfi>nnni thrir duly with a fititlifiilix-ss that won tht-m an nnvinWe reiHiUliuu. At the IVti-r>. 
burn i"'i"' fit*""', i" Ihs ^'idiiity i)f w)l(^^p this photnirrikph wmlnkm. nn opemtorBJit close al hmiil witli »ii innl riiitii-nt luiii kcpl (icupriU 
Bloado informcil of the progmw nf jiffnini. Thf lriiiiii|ib of the fvM ti'|i'(!T»ph rior«i«l the most unngiiinpcsptftutioiis, ►'iniiii the 
Opeaioii of Grant's (umpnisn iu Ihc ^^'ilclprnF*9 to the clour of thn war, >n oKerp^te of ovtr tito hundnd mih-a of win^ va» put up wid 
taken doirn from liity lii ijiir; vol its iTlRi'ii<lii'y lui n constant mcaus ul coin ■TiiinicHt ion l>rtwi<4-n thi- H-vcml mRunui'ls wu not inter- 
frmt with. The Army of tlic Potomiic wmt the first Ktrn\ mtliliiri' body to itemonitnte the ndvnntnRi^s of the firld ti'leiimph tor con- 
diietinsmiltLur^-oiMTratlixui. Tht<lnteri-A(U|>itiKiiBuf alk-iviliirdnntiunnbrnFrittrd iniichby thf*o i-iperinientn. The fSdd trlr|[«ipli WM 
in conitMit ux? during the Hiuaian-Japanrw War. WircleM itatinnj mc now on integntl part uf the United St»t«a umy orgoniiation. 
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ing line, with the Federal troops hard pressed, Bunnell, with- 
(jiit orders, cut the wire aiul ojieiied communication with Mc- 
Clellan's headquarters. Superior Confederate forces were then 
threatening defeat to the invaders, but this battle-office enabled 
McC'lellan to keep in touch with the situation and ensure Por- 
ter's jKisition by sending the commands of French, Meagher, 
and Slocuni to his relief. Operator Nichols opened an emer- 
gency office at Savage's' Station on Sumner's request, main- 
taining it under fire as long as it was needed. 

One of the great feats of the war was the transfer, under 
the sui)crvision of Thomas A. Scott, of two Federal army 
c-orps from Virginia to Tennessee, consequent on the Chicka- 
miiuga disaster to the Union arms. By this phenomenal trans- 
fer, which ^^■ouI(i have been impossible without the military 
telegraph, twenty-three thousand soldiers, with provisions and 
baggage, were transported a distance of 1,233 miles in eleven 
and a half days, from Bristoe Station, Virginia, to Chat- 
tan(M)ga. Tennessee. The troops had completed half their 
journey before the news of the proposed movement reached 
Kicliniond. 

AVhile most valuable elsewhere, the military telegraph was 
absolutely essential to successful operations in the valleys of 
the C'lniiberland and of the Teimessee, where very long lines 
of connnunication obtained, with conse(|uent great distances 
I)et»een its separate armies. Apart from train-despatching, 
which was absolutely essential to transjMjrting army supplies 
for hundreds of thousands of men over a single-track railway 
of several hniulred of miles in length, an enormous number of 
iiiessnges fi>r the control and cooi«?ration of separate armies 
uiul detached connnands were sent over the wires. Skill and 
patience were necessary for efficient telegrajth work, esi>ecially 
wjifM lines were frequently destroyed by Confederate incursions 
nr through hostile inhabitants of the country. 

Of great inijiortance and of intense interest are many of 
the cijiher tiespnteltes sent over tlH?se lines. Few. however, ex- 
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MEN WHO WORKED THE WIRES ISEFORK PKTKRSIJUUG 

Tlifw pliiitiigni|ilis of August, I8B1, sIhiw sciiin- iif IIk- men wlio were operating their tclc(;niph iii.stniments 
in tht: iniilst uf tlic ruiinonudiug and sharpshooling lieforr Petersburg. Nerve- nu-kiiig were lite suunds 
and uncomfortiihly dangerous thf situation, yt-t the operators held tlieir jKwts. Amidst the terrible eon- 
fusion of the night assault, the Iiwl des|>airinj( allempt of the ( 'onfcderates to break through the encircling 
Federal forces, hurrietl orders and urgent appeals were sent. At darni of March 45, 186.i, Ctciiernl Gordon 
carried Fort Sledman with ilesiK-riiU- gulliintry and cut the wire to City Fnint. The Fwierals si>eedily 
sent the message of disa&ter: "The cncm,v has broken our right, taken Stcdman, and arc moving on City 
I'oint." AHKuming comniund, fJenerul Parke ordered a eountcr-att«ck mid rwaptiired the fort. Tiie 
City Point wire was promptly restored and Meade, cotit rolling the whole army by telegraph, made a com- 
Jiined and successful attack by several corps, capturing the entrenched picket-line of the Confederates. 
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L'ccd tlic* ringing messages of October 10, 1803, when Grant, 
fr(H!i Louisville, Kentucky, bid Tbomas "to hold Chatta- 
iim)gu at all hazards," and received tlie laconic reply in a few 
hours, " I will hold the town till we starve." Here, as else- 
wliL-rc, apjicurcd the anomalous conditions of the service. 

While telegraph duties were performetl with efficiency, 
troubles were often precipitated by divided authority. When 
Su|K:rintciidcnt Stager orderetl a civilian, who was engaged in 
building lines, out of Ilalleck's department, the general ordered 
him back, saying, " There must be one good head of telegraph 
lines in my department, not two, and that head must be 
under me." Though Stager protested to Secretary of War 
Stanton, the latter thought it iK-st to yield in that case. 

When (leneral (Jrant found it expedient to appoint an 
aide us genera] manager of lines in his army, tlie civilian chief, 
,J. C. A'uii Diizcr, reported it to Stager, who had Grant called 
to account by the War Department, (irant promptly put Van 
Dir/er under close confitiement in the guardhouse, and later 
sent liiin out of the department, uii<ier guard. As an outcome, 
the operators planned a strike, which Cirant quelled by tele- 
graphic orders to confine closely every man resigning or guilty 
of enntuiiiaeinus conduct. Stager's efforts to dominate Grant 
failed tliroiigh Stanton's fear that pressure would cause Grant 
to ask for relief from his command. 

Stager's administration culminated in an order by his as- 
sistant, dated Cleveland, November 4, 1862, strictly requiring 
the o])erutors to retain " the original copy of every telegram 
sent Iiy any military or other (iovernment officer . . . and 
mailed to the War Department." (irunt answered, " Colonel 
Stager lias no authority to demand the original of military 
despatches, and cannot have them." The order was never en- 
forced, at least with Grant. 

1 f similar experiences did not change the policy in Wash- 
ington, it ])n>duced l)ettcr conditions in the field and ensured 
harmonious cooperation. Of Van Duzer, it is to be said that 
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KlUKNDS OF LINCOLN LN 



HIS LAST DAYS— MILITARY 
CITY POINT. 1804 



TELK( ; RAPH < )PKRA r( )ltS 



Wlicn Lincoln went to City Point at the rccjiicst of General Grant. March S3. 1865. Grant dircctcti his cijilier 
iiIH-rntor to n-jmrl tii the Fn-xiilcTit «inl kci^p him in touch by Ick'nxuph with the urni.v in it* iuIvhikc on 
Richmond and with the War Department at Wa-Jiinuton. For the Iiwt two or three weeks of his life Lia- 
r'olii virlunlly lived in the telegmph office in eoni|>any with the men in this photograph. He niid Samuel 
11. Beckwitli, Grant "ji cipher o|»e nit or. were )d most iiiwiinralileand t lie win-s were kept hiisy with dfspafchex 
to and from the President, Heckwilh's tent adjoined tiie Iiirger tent of Colonel Uowers, which Lincoln 
made hi» headtpitirten', and where he ^t^(•eived the trunslatioiw of liis mimeroii!' cipher desimteht-s. 
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he Inter returned to the army and performed conspicuous serv- 
k't.'. At tlie battle of Chattanooga, he installed and operated 
lines on or near the firing-tine during the two fateful days, 
Novenilier 2* 25, 1803, often under heavy fire. Always sharing 
the (hinders of his men. Van Duzer, through his coolness and 
activity under fire, has been mentioned as the only fighting of- 
ficer of the Federal telegraph service. 

Other than telegraphic espionage, the most dangerous 
service \i-as the rejiair of lines, which often was done under fire 
and more freeiuently in a guerilla-infested country. Many 
men «'ere ca])tiired or sliot from ambush while thus engaged. 
'r«o of C'hnviy's men in Arkansas ^vere not only murdered, 
but were frightfully mutilated. In Tennessee, conditions were 
sometimes so bad that no lineman would venture out save 
un<[er heavy escort. Three repair men were killed on the Fort 
Donelson line alone. W. R. Plum, in his "Military Tele- 
graph," says that "about one in twelve of the operators en- 
gaged in the service were killed, wounded, captured, or died 
in the service from exposure." 

Telegraphic <luties at militarj' headquarters yielded little 
in briilianey an<l interest compared to those of desperate daring 
asMK'iated with tapping the opponent's wires. At times, offices 
\vere seized so <(uickly as to prevent telegraphic warnings, 
tu'tieral Mitehel captured two large Confederate railway 
trains by sending false messages from the Iluntsville, Ala- 
bama, otfice. an<l General Seymour similarly seized a train 
near .Tacksonville, Florida. 

While scouting. ()i)erator Wilhani Forster obtained valu- 
able despatches by tapping the line along the Charleston- Sa- 
vannah railway for two days. Discovered, he was pursued by 
bb».xIhounds into a swamp, where he was captured up to his 
armpits in niin'. Later, the telegrapher died in prison. 

In 1S)!.*1. (General Rosecrans deemed it most imiwrtant to 
learn Avhether Hragg was detaching tniops to reenfnree the 
garri-^on at Vieksburg or for tither purjiosts. The only oer- 
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MII.ITAHY TKLKCRAPH OPERATORS AT CITY POINT. AlT.rST. Iw!4 



The mcQ in thi.i plMiloRmph. (nun Irtt li> rij-lil, iirr L>i>nnii Diin-n. Snporintpwifnt <i[ ronstriicljon: A. II. Cnldwrll, wbo was fiir four 
yiNtm I'iphrr t'lt-rk a\ thr h<'Hj1i|iiArti;rH tit llif Aniw nf Utr CtttiMiiitc; Jiimt'H Ar Mnrrav. nlin tiH wir^(Hp|HT iif C'llifiHlfTHtr' If'lrirmph 
line* uccompnniiMl Kilpntrick in hi« mid towdfcl Hichmond nn<l ilntvii the Ppniiuiiln in I'Vliruary. ISftl. vhea the I'liioii cnvnlrj- Imdcr 
made liu dcdpfnili- Hllnnpl tu liln-rrilr the L'niuii priicimrrs in Ijliby prison. Tbc lotirtli id J. H- Kuicrii'k. iiliii Bin •-iim|>1inii-ii(iil tm 
tGa'lagtuthed jpn-icc* In rpp«rtin(! I'lensomton'm'avnlry opfmliiinii in Mitts, and hrenmc fiplipropvruldr iuRiiliniorid in 1S05, Tliruugli 
EmprirL'f [orrsiKliI "nil nrtivity ihf I'nioii U-livnipli lint's wi-rr (-nrriiil into Hii'lmiiiml liu- rii|[lit afirr il» mplinv. Stimncl II. Bcrkwith 
■raa thr tailhfiil riplicr <j|>i]riit<ir who nmimpimiod I.inroln froni (.'ity Point on his visit to tticLniond April i. IHl).^. In liix noixinnt nt 
thi* tiiil. pulilinlii'il ill "Lini'iilii In tliv Ti-lcKrupli OUSii'. " liy Dnviil Hitnii^r Bnlrs. )n- ti'lln hon' Uic Pn'niilpnt iinini-<liulr!y rp)inimJ to 
kU •cciMtomcd drak in Colonrl Bowct*' li-nt. next to the trkpnph ofli™. upon hi« Klum to City Pbint. Bwkwitli found k mmibi-r 
luT tnphvr mcHtticcs fur llii' PrpHidcul Hwuitini; IranslHtiiiu. dciubtlewi in ivK'i'd tu Griuit'a (-ludlnK in alHiiit llif Hhanilpd rom-a of Lev. 
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tain metliod seemed to be by tapping the wires along the Chat- 
tanooga railroad, near Knoxville, Tennessee. For tliis most 
dangerous duty, two dairing members of the telegraph service 
^■okiiiteered^l*". S. Van Valkenbergh and Patrick MuUarkey. 
The latter afterward was captured by Morgan, in Ohio. With 
four Tennesseeans, they entered the hostile country and, select- 
ing a wooded eminence, tapped the line fifteen miles from 
Knox^'ille, and for a week listened to all passing despatches. 
Twice escai)ing detection, tliey heard a message going over the 
wire which ordered the scouring of the district to capture 
Union spies. They at once decamped, harcly in time to escape 
the patrol. Hunted by cavalry, attacked by guerillas, ap- 
proached by Confederate spies, they found aid from Union 
nKHintaineers, to whom they owed their safety. Struggling on, 
with cai>tin'e and death in daily prospect, they finally fell in 
with Union pickets — being then half staired, clothed in rags, 
and with naked, bleeding feet. They had been thirty-three 
days within the Confederate lines, and their stirring adven- 
tm-es make a storj- rarely equaled in thrilling interest. 

Confederate wires were often tap^jed during Sherman's 
march to the sea, a warning of General \\'hee]er's coming raid 
being thus obtained. Operator Ijonergan copied important des- 
l)alc-hes from Hardee, in Savannah, giving Bragg's movements 
in the rear of Sherman, with reports on cavalry and rations. 

Wiretapping was also practised by the Confederates, 
who usually worked in a sjinpathetic community. Despite 
their daring skill the net results were often small, owing to the 
Union system of enciphering all imiK)rtant messages. Their 
most audacious and persistent telegraphic scout was fills- 
worth. Morgan's operator, whose skill, courage, and resource- 
fulness contribute<l largely to the success of his daring com- 
mander. Ellsworth was an expert in obtaining dcs])atches. 
and especially in disseminating misleading infonnatiun by 
lM)giis messages. 

In the East, an interloper from Lee's army tapped the 
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WAR tiEHVICE OVER-MILITARY TELEGRAPH OPERvVTORS L\ RICHMOND. JUNE. 1865 



"The cipher o]Jcrators wilh the various armies wen men of rnre skill, iin'<wcrvin(i intpgrily, niid unfailing 
loyully," Ct<-ii<.'r»l tirvt^It^y pronounces from penronnl kiiowl«dge. ('nlilwcll, as chief ojjoratur. ac^>ni- 
panicd the Army of the Potomac on every march and in every siege, contributing also to the efficicnc}' of 
ihc field telcgrai)hcn«. Bcckwilh reniiiined Ciruiit's cipher operator to tlie end of the war. He it w«» who 
tupjfved a wire and reported the hidinp-plare of Wilkes Booth. The youngest lioy operator. O'lJrien. began 
by refusing a primely bribe to forge u telegraphic reprieve, and later won distinction wilh Uiilh-r on the 
Jnnie.H uimI wilh Srhofield in North Carolina. W. R. Phini. who wrote a "History of the Military Tele- 
graph in the Civil War," also rendered efficient service as chief operator to Thomas, and at Atlanta. The 
inemlxTK of the gnuip nn;, fn>in left to right: I, Dennis Doreii, Sui)erintendent of ('on.itruction; t, L. D. 
McCamlless; S, Charles IWt; -i, Thomas Morriwin; 5, .ImiieK ii. Norris; 6, James Caldwell; 7, A. Harper 
Caldwcil, chief cipher operator, and in cliarge; K. Mayimrd A. Hnyek; 9, Dennis Palmer; 10, J. H, 
Emerick; 11, James H. Nichols. Tho.*e surviving in June, 1911, were Morrison, Norris, and NiehoN. 
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wire between the War Department and Burnside's headquar- 
ters at Aquia Creek, and remained undetected for probably 
several days. With fraternal frankness, the Union operators 
advised him to leave. 

The most prolonged and successful wiretapping was that 
by C. A. Gaston, Lee's confidential operator. Gaston entered 
the Union lines near City Point, while Richmond and Peters- 
burg were besieged, with several men to keep watch for him, 
and for six weeks he remained undisturbed in the woods, read- 
ing all messages which passed over Grant's wire. Though 
unable to read the ciphers, he gained much from the despatches 
in plain text. One message reported that 2,586 beeves were to 
be landed at Coggins' Point on a certain day. This informa- 
tion enabled Wade Hampton to make a timely raid and cai>- 
ture the entire herd. 

It seems astounding that Grant, Sherman, Thomas, and 
Meade, commanding armies of hundreds of thousands and 
working out the destiny of the Republic, should have been de- 
barred from the control of their own ciphers and the keys 
thereto. Yet, in 1864i, the Secretary of War issued an 
order forbidding commanding generals to interfere with even 
tlieir own cipher-operators and absolutely restricting the use 
of cipher-hooks to civilian " telegraph experts, approved and 
appointed by the Secretary of War." One mortifying experi- 
ence with a despatch untranslatable for lack of facilities con- 
strained Grant to order his cipher-operator, Beckwith, to reveal 
the key to Colonel Comslock, his aide, which was done under 
protest. Stager at once dismissed Beckwith, but on Grant's 
recjuest and insistence of his own responsibility, Beckwith was 
restored. 

The cipher-operators with the various armies were men of 
rare skill, unswer\-ing integrity, and unfailing loyalty. Cald- 
well, as cliief operator, accompanied the Army of the Potomac 
on ever\- march and in even' siege, contributing also to the 
efficiency of the field-telegraphs. Beckwith was Grant's cipher- 
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In th» pholograph nrp more iif Iho " mimitf mm " » lio lirlppii Ihi- Northrm Icndrn" tn 
tiruw tbc cuils olutwr about Pi'tcnburi; uitli thdr n'ondcrful lyilcin of uuUuitniiPous 
itilmx>ni[iiiitiicHtii.ui. Thry bttiiiglit the oiiiinianiJinK Kcni-rnbt ai'liinlly wH.hin ai'i^iml* 
of mth other. thoURh milpi of fortificntioiiB [iiifihl liitcrvfiic. There hns (.■vidmlly 
Uvn n lull ill ailiiira. unit Uifj liiive l)etii dining .it tlirir ni»t Two ii( tlieui in tlip 
bock^tround aw tuiutifiK cnch other, il nin.v l» for the hut time. The mnrtalitj- 
antting th(tf*r> inrri who riHki^l liirir livrfi. with no liopi'tir (um^iliiliTy of xufli i list m( 'linn 

and rMagnition n* come to Ibc toldicr who yi'ma prumotiun, mu cxct-cdiogly high. 
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oiKjrator to the end of the war, and vras the man »iio tapped 
a wire and reiHjrted the hiding-place of Wilkes Booth. An- 
other operator, Richard O'Brien, in 1863 refused a princely 
bribe to forge a telegraphic reprieve, and later won distinction 
with Butler on the James and with Schofield in North Caro- 
lina. W. R. Plum, Mho uTote " Histori- of the Militarj- Tele- 
graph in the CiWl War," also rendered efficient serriee as duef 
operator to Thomas, and at Atlanta. It is regrettable that 
such men were denied the glorj' and benefits of a military 
sen-ice, which they actually, though not officially, gave. 

The bitter contest, which lasted several years, over field- 
telegraphs ended in March, 1864, when the Signal Corps trans- 
ferred its field-trains to the civilian bureau. In Sherman's 
a«h'ance on Atlanta, Van Duzer distinguished himself by 
bringing up the field-line from the rear nearly every night. 
At Big Shanty, Georgia, the whole battle-front was covered 
by working field-lines which enabled Sherman to communicate 
at all times with his fighting and reser^x conmianda. Hamley 
considers the constant use of field-telegraphs in the fianking 
operations Iiy Sherman in Georgia as showing the overwhelm- 
ing ^'aliie of the seirice. This duty was often done under fire 
and other dangerous conditions. 

In Virginia, in 1864-65, Major Eckert made great and 
successful efforts to provide Meade's army with ample facili- 
ties. A ivell-e(iuip])ed train of thirty or more battery-wagons, 
wire-reels, and construction carts were brought together under 
Doren, a skilled builder and energetic man. While offices were 
occasionally located in battery-wagons, they were usually un- 
der tent-flies next to the headquarters of Meade or Grant. 
Through the efforts of Doren and Caldwell, all important com- 
mands were kept within control of either Meade or Grant — 
even (hiring engagements. Operators were often under fire, 
and at Spotsylvania Court House telegraphers, telegraph- 
eablc, and battery-wagons were tenii>orarily within the Con- 
federate lines. From these trains was sent the ringing des- 
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patch from the Wilderness, by which Grant inspired the North, 
" I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer." 

During siege operations at Petersburg, a system of lines 
connected the various headquarters, depots, entrenchments, 
and even some picket lines. Cannonading and sharpshooting 
were so insistent that operators were often driven to bomb- 
proof offices — especially during artillerj' duels and impending 
assaults. Nerve-racking were the sounds and uncomfortably 
dangerous the situations, yet the operators held their posts. 
Under the terrible conditions of a night assault, the last des- 
pairing attempt to break through the encircling Federal forces 
at Petersburg, hurried orders and urgent appeals were sent. 
At dawn of March 25, 1865, General Gordon carried Fort 
Stedman with desperate gallantry, and cut the wire to City 
Point. The Federals speedily sent the message of disaster, 
" The enemy has broken our right, taken Stedman, and are 
moving on City Point." Assuming command. General Parke 
ortleretl a counter-attack and recaptured the fort. Promptly 
the City Point wire was restored, and Meade, controlling the 
whole army by telegraph, made a combined attack by se\'eral 
corps, capturing the entrenched picket line of the Confederates. 

First of all of the great commanders. Grant used the mili- 
tary telegraph both for grand tactics and for strategy in its 
broadest sense. From his headquarters with Meade's army in 
Virginia, May, 1864, he daily gave orders and received reports 
regarding the operations of Meade in Virginia, Sherman in 
Georgia, Sigel in West Virginia, and Butler on the James 
River. Later he kept under direct control militarj' forces ex- 
ceeding half a million of soldiers, operating over a territory of 
eight hundred thousand square miles in area. Through con- 
certed action and timely movements, Grant prevented the re- 
enforcement of Lee's army and so shortened the war. Sher- 
man said. " The value of the telegraph cannot be exaggerated, 
as illustrated by the perfect accord of action of the armies of 
Virginia and Georgia." 
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THE BALLOONS WITH THE ARMY 
OF THE POTOMAC 

By T. S. C. Lo^ve 

A [kthoiihI reminiticcnfe by I'l-oPiwHor T. S. C, Ia>wc, who intrmlucvd 
luiil iniiile ImiIIihid iiliHervAtionii on tlic I'ciiiiiMuln for the Union army 

IT was throuf^h the midnight observations with one of my 
war-lmlloons that I was enabled to discover that the fortifi- 
cations at Yorktown were being evacuated, and at my request 
(General Ileint/^elman made a trip with me that he might con- 
firm tlie truth of my discovery. The entire great fortress was 
al)laze with lionfires, and the greatest activity prevailed, which 
was not visible except from the balloon. At first the general 
was puzzled on seeing more wagons entering the forts than were 
going out, hut when I called his attention to the fact that the 
ingoing wagons were light and moved rajiidly (the wheels be- 
ing visible as they passed each camp-fire), while the outgoing 
wagons were heavily loaded and moved slowly, there was no 
longer any doubt as to the object of the Confederates. Gen- 
eral Ileintzelman then accompanied me to General McClel- 
lan's bead(]iiarters for a consultation, while I, with orderlies, 
aroused other quietly sleeping corps commanders in time to put 
our whole army in motion in the very early hours of the morn- 
ing, sf> that we were enabled to overtake the Confederate army 
at Williamsburg, an easy day's march beyond Yorktown on the 
road to Riclimond. 

Firing the day l)efore had started early in the morning 
and continued until dark, everj' gim in the fortification being 
turned on the balloon, and then the next morning they were still 
pointing u]jward in the hope of preventing us in some way 
from further annoying the Confederates by watching their 
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CONFKDKHATK BArrFHV AT \r)HKIi|»N rtllH II FIUKI> re<»N IHK IIJJKHAI. BA1.LUUM>T AND ll-ON 

Wllltll "BAl-UKIN BRYAN ■ l^JKED DOWN 

Captais Jolm Hanilolph Drynn. nidiMlc-auup to Gcnvml J. B. MuKrud^r. Ihen ramuiiiiKiiDg thr Army of the Pnuiuulii nmr Ywk- 
ta1^l.Vlr]:iIlil^ umA' Ihntr IwUmin trip* in «11 nbovf Ibi' «iiiiili>rfiil pnnoninin of tlii' (lhciwiM-ak»r Iky, llip Vork uiu! llic Janu^a Itivcn. 
CHJ IViint Comfort ruul llnmptDn. the flw-ts lyiug in both thv York uud lL« Jaiiifa. und l]ic Iwo oppmtlng iinnin fiu-iiiy ■•wli <JtliiT 
MTOU lliv PrTiinHiilH. Cii'iifnil Juliniliin nuiipliiiii'iitiil him ii|M>n Uie ilrtiiilnl infiinnHtion whlcli In- sm-urtxl in IIub fusliioii, bmt'iiiK 
thr ihrlls lUid ihnipiit'l nf the I'liion biittrrifi, aiirj hi.i Iclluw-suldicrs tu<:kiiumiil tbr yoiitiK ni-ruiuiit "Bultdtni lir>'An-" <>D liii filial 
Irip, nuiilc jiiHt bi'ftirf: WilliuittibiirK. Muy i. lH(l!t, the rtipr whiiJi lirlij jiini lu Uii; i*iirth uitunKhxl a miIiIIit. II wu <-ut. Tlic Lwlliioa 
boundnl two tailet into the air. Kinil it driftiil uut over the I'twrn lin™, then ««« bkran bock ti>w(ini the C<mfnlcnitp linm near 
Ywrklowii. Hit- ContiiliTiLU'*, w-inK it i-iiniini; frmii thnt ilini'tlun. |>r<im|itly uprniil 6n'. FIiihIIj' it fikiniiiiiNl ihi- ■nrfiic- uJ (In- 
Ynrk Itiivr. ili gulde-rupe iphuhln^' in the water, aud lunded in an oKhanl. Uu this trip Ihc biUluuu uuidc a holf-muon dnruit uf 
about Dfltvn luilm, about four milt« of which wu ovrr tlir York Rivrr. The infoniiullua whii^h CaiAuia Bryan wa* able tu givu 
Ueneml Jnhiuton oa to the roods upon which the FetlemLi were moving enabled him to prepare for an attack the foUmvIng morning. 
U_«U _ 
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movements. The last shot, fired after dark, came into General 
Heintzelman's camp and completely destroyed his telegraph 
tent and instruments, the operator having just gone out to 
deliA'er a despatch. The general and I were sitting together, 
discussing the probable reasons for the unusual effort to de- 
stroy the balloon, when we were both covered with what ap- 
peared to be tons of earth, which a gpreat 12-inch shell had 
thrown up. Fortunately, it did not explode. I suggested that 
the next morning we should move the balloon so as to draw 
the foe's fire in another direction, but the general said that 
he could stand it if I could. Besides, he would like to have 
me near by, as he enjoyed going up occasionally himself. 
lie told me that, while I saw a grand spectacle by watching 
the discharge of all those great guns that were paying their 
entire compliments to a single man, it was nothing as compared 
with the sight I would look down upon the next day when our 
great mortar batteries would open their siege-guns on the for- 
tifications, which General McClellan expected to do; 

I could see readily that I could be of no service 
at Williamsburg, both armies being hidden in a great forest. 
Therefore, (General McClellan at the close of the battle sent 
orders to me to proceed with my outfit, including all the bal- 
loons, gas-generators, the balloon-inflating boat, gunboat, and 
tug up the Pamunkey River, until I reached White House and 
the bridge crossing the historic river, and join the army which 
would be there as soon as myself. 

This 1 did, starting early the next morning, passing by 
the great cotton-bale fortifications on the York River, and soon 
into the little winding but easily navigated stream of the Pa- 
inunkey. Kvery now and then I would let the balloon go up to 
^■iew the surrounding country, and over the bridge beyond the 
I*amunkey River valley, I saw the rear of the retreating Con- 
federates, which showed me that our army had not gotten along 
as fast as it was expected, and I could occasionally see a few 
scouts on horseback on the hills beyond. I saw my helpless 
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■^oTeMar T. S. C. Lone appiNirx 
here standing by lii* (nthrr in 
nun|i Ih^uTi- the bnltlv of Kiiir 
Oakt, u^ktniiifc by mi.«iui of on 
Mijiii^'rv.' inii|i Ihc npn*iw lie pro- 
(KMrti t'> rendi-T the I'niim nrmy. 
Bduw in tii« bolUxiti from whkh 
tM-ni-ntl (;«ifgo Sloiii.-iiitill. %!'■- 
Cloilnn'* cavalrj' IcmicT on llir 
PauusiJu, unil PriitwMir Lu»r 
■vrv III)!"" to look Into tlir wimiowi 
of Kiclimoiiil. In tlilx luillnon nlw> 
PrnftMur Lowe wns tclFgrupliing, 
Tpporling. nnd ski-tcliing dunne tin- 
tattle of Mu.v Hl-Junc lul. iiiict il 
w>8 fnrm lib night iib.wn'iitiniis nl 
this linic that mirir knunlnlgi- u[i 
which Mi<'k-lliui ju'l>-il in uiviiijt 
hii aimy. On arriving in night of 
nirhmond. I»wi' look olwrviitidnii 
ti> KiMTTtjiin llir bnt l-H'ntii>n U>t 
anmng the Chickuhomiii)' IUvit 
■n<l ski-lclii''! tlir [iliii'i' ulicr'- llic 




'■ Grapevine" or Siunopr Ilridge 
wfts afl^m-Brd built iktom t}iBt 
•tn-«m. UiH main station and prr- 
aun»l ckiDp lay on Gttiim' ililL 
fiiiir iiiiicB fniui Mrchnninrvillt-. 
mrrliK.king llir liriijj-r uhrrt Ihr 
nftiiy WM to crou. D^ix-nili.- 
rfforli wi'H' iiiiiiip hy \in- rtmfpilcr- 
Mtra ut Mrt'lijuiicHvillf to d<'iitroy 
thr utmrrvntian hnJIiHin in ordrr to 
'■■iiki'bI llirir rnovi-nicntn. At one 
point thry ninskcd l«p|ve nf tliiir 
brat riftd mnnon: uliile l^>f<«M>r 
I^iwc wn» lokitiR iin nirly iniimin^ 
olj»rr*'«liiin. till- H'iiuli- twi-lvi- giiiis 
Rcrp limultiinciiiiiily rliM'hsrgcf] at 
•Fiiirt mngr. Winn- of the sMls 
|iii.H*iiig through thr rigging ol thi' 
hiillonn and ncnrl.v all bursting not 
inorvlhnn I wu hundred fiTl lii^'ond 
if. I'rofessor l/ovr illiUiiMliutdy 
cliungiil Ilia baa? of oprmtionii. 
and racapMl IIif imniintnit daninv. 
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ItALLtHlN CaMI'," GAINES' HILL. WHILE THE TWO ABSIIES WAITED 
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eotuiitiou without my gunboat, the Cceur de Lion, which had 
served me for the past year so well on the Potomac, Chesa- 
peake, and York, and which I had sent to Commodore Wilkes 
to aid him in the bombardment of Fort Darling, on the 
James River, thinking I would have no further use for it. 
Therefore, all I had was the balloon-boat and the steam-tug 
and one hundred and fifty men with muskets, a large number 
of wagons and gas-generators for three independent balloon 
outfits. My balloon-boat was almost a facsimile of our first 
little Monitor and about its size, and with the flag which I kept 
at the stern it had the appearance of an armed craft, which I 
think is all that saved me and my command, for the Monitor 
was what the Confederates dreaded at that time more than 
anything else. 

After General Stoneman had left me at White House, 
I soon had a gas-generating apparatus beside a little pool of 
water, and from it extracted hydrogen enough in an hour to 
take both the general and myself to an altitude that enabled 
us to look into the windows of the city of Richmond and view 
its surroundings, and we saw what was left of the troops that 
iiad left Yorktown encamped about the city. 

^A'hile my illness at Malvern Hill prevented me from re- 
porting to headquarters until the army reached Antietam, 
those in charge of transportation in Washington took all my 
wagons and horses and left my command without transporta- 
tion. Consequently I could render no service there, but the 
moment General McClellini saw tte he expressed his regret 
that I had been so ill, and llRat he did not have the benefit of 
my serAices ; for if he had he could have gotten the proper in- 
formation, he could have prevented a great amount of stores 
and artillery from recrossing the Potomac and thus depleted the 
Confederate army that much more. I explained to him why he 
had been deprived of my services, which did not surprise him, 
because he stated that everything had been done to annoy 
him, but that ho must still perform his duty regardless of 
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SAVISG "A MIIXION DOLLARS A MINITE" IN 180S 



Vis U • pliiitiiftnipli of « fpBl that Koiilil hr noteworthy in the twMitwlh wntiiry, and in 1888 wiu irvolutionnrj- — HHually bniig 
pofonnMl on the licld uf boUli^. At Fair Onlu. May 31. 186i. lh<? liflinK torw vt tliv InlIUkid CmiKlilution pnivn) Iiki hikIl t<> carr]' 
up tit* tdtffTkpli App&ratiiit. it* wimt, and mblra to a hnRht niffiRimt to overtook the fomti and hills. " I wtu nt my wit's md," 
writ™ IVotnuor Lowr, "lu to how 1 oniild btsl anvi- nn liour's timf— the iDutt pm'iouii Miid iiii|)«ir|jint hour uf nil my rviH-rii-iii-o in 
Uip ■mil'. Ab I 5J1W tin." two unnii."* coiniriK m.-sn-r and ntMrer liigelhcr, their was no time to be lost. Il flaahnl IhroiiKh niy mind 
ilhkt if T oniitd aiAj get the giu which wiu in the smaller biUU»n ConatUulien into thr bnlluuii Inlrrpid, which wiu tliiii lialf liU«d. I 
save an huur'n tiiiK?, iintl to UK llisl huur'H timi^ would Ix- worth u million d"1lHni h iiilniiti-." By ihr- in^cenioui use of n lO-ineh 
kctllv with the botluni rut out, a connertian was wade and the giu in the Conililutinn was tnuis(eiT«l to the Inlrtpid. 






iiimoyiinc-t's. When I asked him if I should accompany him 
at-ross the river in pursuit of I^ee, he replied that he would see 
that 1 hiul my supply trains immediately, but that the troops 
after so long a march were nearly all barefoot, and in no condi- 
tion to proceed until they had been properly shod and clothed. 

Without tlie time and knowledge gained by the midnight 
obscrviitions referred to at the beginning of this chapter, there 
would have been no battle of Williamsburg, and McClellan 
would have lost the opportunity of gaining a victon,-, the ini- 
portnncc of which has never been proi>erly appreciated. The 
Confederates would have gotten away with all their stores and 
untminiitinn without {njur^^ It was also my night obsen'ations 
that gave tlie primary knowledge which saved the Federal army 
at the battle of Fair Oaks. 

On arriving in sight of Richmond, I took obser^'ations to 
ascertain tlie best location for crossing the Chickahominy River. 
The one selected was where the Grapevine, or Sumner, Bridge 
WHS aftcrwanl built across that stream. JleclianicsviUe was 
the point nearest to Richmond, being only about four miles 
from the capital, but there we would have had to face the gath- 
ering army of the Confederacy, at the only point properly pro- 
vided with trenches and earthworks. Here I established one of 
my aeninautic stations, where I could l»etter estimate the in- 
crease of the Confederate army and observe their various move- 
ments. My main station and personal camp was on Gaines' 
llill, ovcrl(K)king the bridge where our army was to cross. 

When this bridge was completed. abot:t half of our army 
cmssed over on the Richmond side of the river, the remainder 
delaying for a while to pmtect our transportation supplies and 
railway facilities. In the mean time, the Confederate camp in 
and alxiut lliehniond grew larger everj' day. 

My night-and-day oKservations convinced me that with 
the great army then assembled in and about Richmond we were 
t<K) hite to gain a victory, which a short time Iwfore was within 
our grasp. In the mean time, desperate efforts were made by 
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PROFESSOR I/)WE IN HIS BALLOON AT A CRITICAL MOMENT 



A»»oilM Prpf'-*""r I^iwf'h Imlliwrti xmni nbovp thi- top of ihp trrrs Ihr Conft^ili'mt'- hnlti-rl« will lYjirn iipon 1ilm. anil fur lli'' ni'Xt 
fnr nmnenU fihrlls iiml Imllrts Fn)in tin' nliRipni'U wilt In- liimling nnd h iiiitUng iiltoiit lib mr?. Then lir n-ill piua otit of Ihr ((ani;(T- 
saTW (a *n altitiidc Iwycmil the nw^h of the ConMcmitP ■rtillcfy. Aflrr the cvnt-uation of Yorktown, May 4, ISOS, Prof'suor Low<\ 
iriw had tfnn iiiukirig dnil\ •ll•9^^^'Hli•.m» fnim lii» liHllixin. rullnuiil MK'IrllHii'* divininni. whirh wai to mert Ijingilm-t rmt dn; at 
WlUUninburs. On michine tlip fortificatiaiu of the Blumdnned city. Lonr <lirrct«l Ihc nii-n ulio ytitr towinir Ih'' *lil1 inllulnl l-nllmm 
in whkh he wm riitinit U> *ralf tin- cumrr of thr fort nwinat Id 1ii« iild ramp, whiri- tlic Inst giin had bcrn fipcri tic night brfow. Thi« 
lart hud ilcviili^ n nn^l di'nl nf pfforl to nllrniptinj^ to damaj^ the loo inqiii»itive Imllocn. nntl n ihort tinie prrvioiuly one of the heal 
Cottfcdentte gun* had bunt. oninK lo over-chnrinnit "<i<l tvocrvut uii elevolioii I" n-iic1i I hi' higli ailitude, T)ir iHilliHiiiHt liHi) *ilnr«)i<d 
Uie explosiun iind s iKinilH-r iif pinnrm hod tH-m killed and wounded within hi* light. Ilia prpM-nl vlitil wm in ordrr (a touch nnd 
I examiur the pitvea and hid farewell to what bit then looked upon m k departed trioid. This in iodiraled u the »nK gua on page 371. 
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llic Cnnrc-cicnitcH ti> destroy my ballcxm at Rlechanicsville, in 
iinliT t(i |>rcvt'i)t my obscrviiiK tht-ir movements. 

At otic |»oiiit llit-y iiiaskwi twelve of tlieir best rifle-can- 
iioii. iiikI wbilc taking iiti early monitng observation, all the 
tivrlvv miiiH were simultaneously diseharged at sbort raiij^, 
sonic of tlic sIh'IIn |iH.ssinf{ tliroiigli tlie rigging of tlie Imlloon 
mill iinirly fill hiirsting not more than two hundred feet beyond 
nir, sbcMving that throngb spies they had gotten my base of 
opcnilinns mid range perfectly. I ehanged my base, and they 
nrvcr ciiuK' Si} near destmying the balloon or capturing me 
iil'lcr (liitt. 

1 I'clt Ibili it was im|K)rtant to take thorough obsen'ations 
llmi very nigbl nt that i>oint, which I did. The great canii}s 
iihnut Hicbtnund wen' ablaze with fires. I bad then experience 
cnongli In know what tins meant, that they were cooking ra- 
titins pivpandory to moving. I knew that this movement must 
be Hgiiinst that portion of the army then aeniss the river. At 
itayliglit the next nuirning. May .'Jlst, I toi>k another obser\-a- 
tioh, continuing the same until the .sun lightetl up the roads. 
The ulniosphcre was jKTfeetly clear. 1 knew exactly where to 
UH>k for their line of inarch, and s«H)n discovered one. then two, 
and then (bitr columns of triNips with artillery- and ammuni- 
tion wagons moving towartl the jHisition (Kxnipied by General 
lU'inl/clmmi's ctinuuand. 

.\U ihh information was conveyed to the conmianding 
gx-ncnvl. «bo. on Iwariiig my rv|>ort that the force at I>olh ends 
iM' tbc bridge n as tiH) slim to finish it that morning. imme<tiatelr 
scnt nion' nun to wtirk on it. 

I iisi\i iIh- l«lli>on U't}*hin£[ton at Mechanicsville for 
.^b-icrvitti.'M-i, until the Confrtlorate army was within fo«r or 
tn.- !!■,".<■'* >'; 'Mir lint's. I then telegraphcrl my assistants to 
:n(',.s:c '.\< 'arcv kHll.>'n". Ivfcyui. in case anj-tbing sh<Mdd hap- 
ivv, ;.■ (■•.;!■.<.- .':' t!:<- other two. This onler was ipiickiy carrie^l 
.-;;;, .s;^i I '\:<'y. t.^\ -h s\ -••.■. ■.'.{■ 7:.:i- .'V. V..'7v'\ick : ~ :::y »-s.r.::> 
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THE I'HOTOGILVPII THK lULLOOMST RECOGNIZED I'OKT^ -EIGHT YEAIIS AFTER 



"When I saw the phutojiruph showing iny inflation of the balloon Intrepid to reoonnoitcr tfi« Imttle of 
Fair Diik-t." wrote I'rofpssor T. S. C. I^we in tlie Avieriraii liei'lew aj Hettetm for Pobniary, IftU, "it sur- 
priiicd me verj' mueh indeed. An^- one examining the pletiire will see my hand at the extreme right, resting 
on the network, wht-n- I wii.i mejuuring Uie amount of gas itlrnuly in the balloon, preimratory to eoniiilel inj; 
the in8atioQ from gas in the smaller halloon in order that I might a.'trent to a greater height. This I did 
within a space nf live miniiles, .saving n whole hour at th« nioxt vital ]K>int of the hattle." A vXanc <*XRnujia- 
tion of this photograph will reveal Professor Lowe's hand resting on the network of tlie halloon, although his 
body is not in the photograph. It trnly is renin rkabh- thai Professor Ix) we should have st-i'n nml rei^ignizwl. 
iiejtrly hull a eentury nfterward, thi^ photograph taken at one of the moat critical moments of his life. 
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Constitution. I found it necessary to double the altitude usu- 
ally sufficient for observations in order to overlook forests and 
hills, and thus better to observe the movements of both our 
army and that of the Confederates. 

To carry my telegraph apparatus, wires, and cables to this 
higher elevation, the lifting force of the Constitution proved 
to be too weak. It was then that I was put to my wits' end 
as to how I could best save an liour's time, which was the most 
important and precious hour of all my experience in the army. 
As I saw the two armies coming nearer and nearer together, 
there was no time to lie lost. It flashed through my mind that 
if I could only get the gas that was in the smaller balloon. 
Constitution^ into the Intrepid, which was then half filled, I 
would save an hour's time, and to us that hour's time would 
be worth a million dollars a minute. But how was I to rig 
up the proper connection between the balloons? To do this 
within the space of time necessary puzzled me until I glanced 
down and saw a 10-inch camp-kettle, which instantly gave me 
the key to the situation, I ordered the bottom cut out of the 
kettle, the Intrepid disconnected with the gas-generating ap- 
paratus, and the Constitution brought down the hill. In the 
course of five or six minutes connection was made between both 
balloons and the gas in the Constitution was transferred into 
the Intrepid. 

1 immediately took a high-altitude observation as rapidly 
as possible, wrote my most important despatch to the command- 
ing general on my way down, and I dictated it to my expert 
telegraph ojierator. Then with the telegraph cable and instru- 
ments, I ascended to the height desired and remained there 
almost constantly during the battle, keeping the wires hot with 
information. 

The Confederate skirmish line soon came in contact with 
our outposts, and I saw their whole well-laid plan. They had 
massed the bulk of their artillery and troops, not only with 
the intention of cutting off our ammunition supplies, but of 
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C0MPLE11N(; A DFSrATCH AT FAIR OAKS IIKI'ORK TITK jVSCENSIOX 

Dl RING THK BATILK OF FAIR OAKS 

MAY 31. 1862 



It was tluriiif; ttitf Amoriciin Civil Wnr that war infonnHtioii was firwl lvlr);rit[)hfd fnmi th« skj". This 
photngraph shows I'rofessor Lowe during tlie huttlc of Fair Oaks. w>nipletinfi n ilcspat<rh just bcforu ascending 
with tclcgrapli apparatus and wire. "It wa« one of the gi^atcst strains ujjon mj" norvc* that 1 have t-vcr 
WtperifWrtl." hr writt's in regard to this asw-nsion, "to oliwrvc for many hours sut ahnivtl drawn Iinttle, 
while the Union for<ws were wailing to <Turnpl<-lc Uie bridge to connect their separated army. This fortu- 
nately WHS Hcetnnplishcd. and our first troops under Sumner's command were able to cross at four o'clwk iii 
the aftenionn. followed by wiiKi>n.s of nmmunition for those who needed it. Knrlierin the day many brigndes 
and regiments had entirely exhausted thi-tr ainrtntiiilion. Hraw lleintzehnan rode along the line giving 
orders for the men to shout in order to deceive tlie (Vinfederates ns to their real situation. When Sumner's 
tnwps swung into line, I could ht- ar u n-id shout, which sounded entirely different tnmi Uie former resij 
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preventing the main portion of the army from crossing the 
bridge to join Heintzelman. 

As I reported the movements and maneuvers of the Con- 
federates, I could see, in a very few moments, that our army 
was maneuvering to offset their plans. 

At about twelve o'clock, the whole lines of both armies 
were in deadly con6ict. Ours not only held its line firmly, but 
repulsed the foe at all his weaker points. 

It was one of the greatest strains upon my nerves that I 
ever have experienced, to observe for many hours a fierce battle, 
while waiting for the bridge connecting the two armies to be 
completed. This fortunately was accomplished and our first 
reenforcemenls, under Sumner, were able to cross at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, followed by ammunition wagons. 

It was at that time that the first and only Confederate bal- 
loon was used during the war. This balloon, which I afterward 
captured, was described by General Longstreet as follows:* 

It may be of interost at tlie outset to relate an incident which illus- 
trates tlie pinched condition of the t'onfedcracy even as early as 186S. 

Tlie I'c'(Utii)m had been uxing balloons in examining our positions, 
and we watched with envious eyes their beautiful observations as they 
floated high up m the air, well out of range of our guns. While we 
were longing for the balloons that poverty denied us, a genius arose 
fur the occasion and ftnggested that wc send out and gather silk dresses 
in the Confederacy and make a balloon. It was done, and we soon had 
a great patchwork ship of niuny varied liues which was ready for use 
in tlie Seven Days' campaign. 

Wc had no gas except in Richmond, and it was the custom to 
inflate the balloon there, lie it securely to an engine, and run it down 
the York River Railroad to any point at which wc desired to send it 
up. One day it was on a steamer down on the James River, when the 
tide went out and left the vessel and balloon high and dry on a bar. 
The Federals gathered it in, and with it the last silk dress in the Con- 
federacy. This capture was the meanest trick of the war and one that 
I have never yet forgiven. 

♦Battles and IjCiulers of the Civil War. (New York.) 
[3Hil 




ONK OF IHK IMIY «»I.I>IKRS 

CHARLK.H F. M0811Y. A (XJNFF.DER-VTE DltLTUMKH-UUY 
Wno KM.ISTED AT TflE AGE OF THIRTEEN ANH SKRVED 
FItUM '61 TO 115 TimOL'dHOlrr TliE WAK, FlltKT WITH 
THE "KU.IOTT HBAYS" OF TIIK SIXTH VIlKilMA INFAN- 
TRY A\U LATEH WITH HEXDEHSOX'S HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
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